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THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION IN POLAND SINCE 
OCTOBER 1956 


WLADYSLAW BIENKOWSKI 


outlined in the title of this paper. The origins of the turn in the political 

and economic life of Poland which took place in October 1956 must be 
sought not only among internal developments during the past twelve 
years but also among developments in the sphere of international affairs. 
To understand the real causes of this change one would need to go deeply 
into the history of the Polish nation, of the Polish working-class movement 
over several decades, and so on. I shall therefore pass over the whole 
retrospective side of my theme and make no attempt to describe the 
course of events in detail. My intention is to discuss only some questions 
of a somewhat general character which I think are important for an under- 
standing of the essence and trend of the October changes. 

Although the events of 1956 took place in the sphere of politics, their 
principal cause is nevertheless to be found in the economic life of Poland. 
There were, and still are, some fundamental problems and difficulties to 
be dealt with. 

It was relatively easy to carry out the essential points of the political 
part of the October platform. I have in mind here, first, the settlement of 
relations with the U.S.S.R. in conformity with the principles of indepen- 
dence and sovereignty, and secondly the restoration of full respect for the 
law and for the rights of citizens. This was effected by means of resolutions 
approved at the Eighth Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers’ Party. Some difficulties naturally remained in the 
way of putting these resolutions into effect—as is, indeed, the case at every 
turning point in history. 

The main problems arise in the economic sphere and in spheres directly 
or indirectly connected with it. After October 1956 the authorities of the 
Polish People’s Republic were faced with very serious economic difficulties. 
For several years past economic balance had been completely illusory, and 
some of the methods adopted to maintain it merely succeeded in making 
the position worse. Some months before October 1956 certain groups 
among the workers began to press strongly for higher wages. This pres- 
sure arose both because of the general low level of wages and because of 


their uneven distribution which often lacked economic justification. 
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Moreover, in the wages structure a considerable part was played by an 
injudicious system of ‘economic incentives’ (premiums, bonuses, prizes, 
etc.) which produced results by no means in conformity with those 
intended, and sometimes indeed directly contrary to them. 

The pressure of the working class for a general rise of wages was in- 
creased by the economic necessity of introducing some corrections and 
improvement in the wages system in order to meet current production 
needs. The need for action in this direction, within the limits of possibility, 
was fully appreciated among the Party and Government authorities. In 
consequence the net wages fund increased by 15 milliard zlotys during the 
first few months of 1956 and showed a tendency to grow still further. This 
increase was not accompanied by a corresponding supply of goods. Hence 
the situation at the beginning of 1957 was a very difficult one and de- 
manded special measures to meet it. 

The principal steps taken were as follows: (a) prevention of any further 
increase of currency in circulation; (b) mobilization of production reserves; 
(c) reduction of existing stocks; (d) reduction of investment expenditure; 
(e) reduction of military expenditure; and (f) importation of consumer 
goods and raw materials rather than capital goods. As the country could 
not at once meet the cost of the required imports long-term credits had to 
be obtained. It was of great importance for us that we were able to obtain 
commodity credits from the U.S.S.R. and that the U.S.S.R. accepted our 
point of view on the coal accounts.! This made the whole problem much 
easier for us. 

Taking into account all these difficulties it becomes clear why we asked 
for credits from the Western countries. Looking back over the develop- 
ments of the past year it now appears that the import credits in fact played 
a smaller role than was expected. The crucial task of maintaining economic 
equilibrium was accomplished rather by domestic measures and efforts, 
despite the importance of the supplies of grain and some other raw materials, 
such as cotton, which we obtained from the U.S.S.R. This fact should be 
emphasized as one of Poland’s post-October successes. 

Of course, this does not mean that victory is already attained. It 
merely means that the immediate danger has been checked. Some strain 
in the economic situation will continue. If we are both to preserve the 
economic balance during the coming year and to raise the standard of 
living we shall be short of a great many consumer goods. To cover this 
deficiency would enable us to reach a relative equilibrium, and would also 
be an important factor towards helping us to accomplish several essential 
reforms in our economy, reforms of the kind that our economists used to 
call ‘changes in the economic pattern’. 


1 In November 1956, all outstanding debts due from Poland to the Soviet Union were 
cancelled by mutual agreement to consider them as having been repaid by past exports 
of Polish coal.—Ed. 
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It is perhaps worth while to mention here a dispute that arises from 
time to time both in our own country and abroad. This concerns the 
appraisal of the economic results achieved in the twelve years prior to 
October 1956. We are proud of the progress made in industry: during that 
period industrial output rose by 535 per cent as compared with 1937. 
How, then, are our present difficulties to be explained? Why is there such 
a disparity between this rise and the standard of living of the people? 

Two causes rnay be mentioned briefly here. The first is a consequence 
of economic laws. The country undertook a big investment effort lasting 
over several years, which in 1953 accounted for as much as 22:6 per cent of 
the whole national income. This inevitably had repercussions on the level 
of wages and the general standard of living of the people. The official 
figure of 22-6 per cent just quoted is not, in fact, quite correct since it does 
not take into account the artificially low prices of capital goods. Perhaps 
more significant, therefore, is the figure concerning gross accumulation, 
which in 1953 reached 38 per cent of the national income. Though it is 
twelve years since the end of the second World War the tremendous 
devastation suffered by Poland should not be forgotten. As a matter of 
fact, Poland’s losses were relatively greater than those of any other partici- 
pant in the war. The need for rapid reconstruction and expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity was obvious to all. 

The other cause is more complex. Certain incorrect theoretical con- 
cepts and practical methods of execution not infrequently played a part 
in the reconstruction and development of Poland’s economy. For example, 
decisions on investment were often lacking in balance, resulting in relative 
over-investment in one sector and absolute under-investment in another. 
Moreover, the method of investment often failed to take into account the 
requirement of a rational economy—namely, to achieve the best results at 
the lowest costs—because of the time-lag in obtaining returns. Conse- 
quently, in order to maintain the high level of investment, the level of 
wages and the standard of living had to suffer more than they should have 
done. In addition the situation in agriculture played a significant role. 
Here mistakes in policy caused cessation of development and even some 
regression. Nevertheless the production potential created during the past 
years forms a basis for our present activities and for the further develop- 
ment of our economy. 

Moreover, it should be said that our negative judgement of this past 
period is not to be attributed solely to the wrong investments policy and 
its economic results. Our judgement also concerns the wider sphere of 
matters that are only partially of an economic character, such as the 
organization and productivity of labour, and so on, which belong for the 
most part to the social and political spheres. 

To characterize briefly the essence of the October changes that took 
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place in Poland, one might say that it denoted a passage from a highly 
centralized method of directing those few sections of economic life which 
were thought to be the only important ones, to a more decentralized 
method of directing more numerous problems while striving to maintain 
the necessary proportions and thus straighten the economic front. 

The first of these two methods had certain advantages. It allowed the 
whole effort to be directed towards a few key problems, e.g. towards the 
creation of heavy industry. It was therefore possible in a short time to 
attain much bigger results than any average achieved in the past. Especi- 
ally for the backward countries endowed with possibilities for building up 
heavy industry, this method is the only one that can lead to the creation 
of adequate conditions for economic development. Nevertheless in the 
particular conditions pertaining in Poland this method, though it un- 
doubtedly produced some positive results, brought about several negative 
ones as well. It caused unevenness of economic development, with con- 
sequences to be seen not only in the living conditions of the people but also 
in disturbances of the development of even those privileged sectors of our 
economy. 

On the other hand, the high degree of centralization which was a con- 
dition sine gua non of that method resulted in a reduction and paralysis of 
that normal social initiative which is, and should be, one of the main 
driving forces of the universal—one might almost say organic—develop- 
ment of societies. Excess of red tape and atrophy of the social economic 
initiative are the two sides of the same coin with which we are paying for 
our successes in the key sectors of our economy. These factors caused pro- 
gress in some sectors to be slower than it should have been from the purely 
economic point of view. 

The changes introduced in October 1956 meant passing over to a 
method of directing the country’s economic life which, while continuing to 
give first place to the production of capital goods, allowed for necessary 
adjustments in the economy as a whole and for a maximum of broad social 
initiative. In practice the effect of this would be: (a) still within a frame- 
work of central planning, to extend decentralization as far as possible, 
e.g. by increasing the competence of local authorities, granting enterprises 
some degree of independence, etc.; (b) to permit, within economically 
justified limits, private small-scale productive and commercial enterprises; 
(c) to establish a new agricultural policy which will aim at converting the 
economic initiative of small producers into the main driving force of agri- 
cultural production and of the structural transformation of village life. 

Of course, between the pre- and post-October methods there is a 
difference not only as to ways of directing the country’s economic life: 
there is also a fundamental diversity of a social and political character in 
the attitude towards social activity, or social initiative, and its role in 
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eonomic life. To put it simply, one may say that the October turning- 
pint really consists in passing over from the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, carried out to a high degree by bureaucracy, to the dictatorship of 
the proletariat achieved by democratic means. 

The demand for democratization accepted at the October 1956 Plenary 
Session of the Polish United Workers’ Party was and is realized at all 
levels of life. The chief ways in which this is given expression are as 
follows: (a) increase in the role played by Parliament and in its supervision 
of Government activities; (6) restoration of the respect for law and of 
independence of jurisdiction; (c) great increase in the competence of local 
representative authorities; (¢d) the granting of some important rights to 
the workers concerning the management of enterprises through the 
medium of Workers’ Councils; (¢) creation of some form of agricultural 
autonomy by means of agricultural organizations; (f) revival of the 
activities of various kinds of social organizations (economic, cultural, 
ideological, discussion clubs, etc.) ; (g) considerable expansion of the free- 
dom of the press, including the inauguration of several new periodicals and 
encouragement of ideological and political discussion. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the process of democratization 
was an easy matter which could be carried out without disturbances and is 
by now accomplished. That is a question which has frequently caused 
misunderstandings abroad and sometimes in our country as well. This 
process encountered resistance in the past from some conservative elements 
both within and without the Polish United Workers’ Party. Theirs is a 
conservatism which is only to a certain extent conscious and planned or 
dogmatic. In most cases it is just habitual conservatism, and as such it 
was strongly supported in some circles, since it defended the easier way of 
governing against an undoubtedly more difficult one. On the other hand, 
dangerous for the process of democratization were, and still are, the defi- 
nitely anti-socialistic tendencies of those social forces that would like to 
see the restitution of capitalism in Poland. Further difficulties came from 
unbalanced elements which, while tending towards democratization, 
would have liked to adopt adventurous methods which would have been 
harmful to the normal development of our domestic relations. Those in 
favour of such methods were for some time called in our press ‘The 
Furious’. 

But for the main factors that rendered the whole process of democrati- 
zation so difficult one needs to look elsewhere, much more deeply below 
the surface of public life. They are to be found in the extremely strained 
economic situation of our country and also in a specifically Polish factor, 
namely the low standard of social discipline among Polish citizens. It is 
in general possible to establish a relation between economic conditions and 
the standard of social discipline on the one hand, and the extent of demo- 
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cratic liberties on the other. Although there is a considerable difference 
between the idea of democracy in socialism and that of democracy in 
capitalism, this relation is to be traced in both. 

The low level of discipline among Polish people results from the history 
of our nation. For more than a century it was regarded as a citizen’s 
virtue to oppose the laws forced upon us by the conquerors; the struggle 
against the imposed authorities was thought to be a duty. Such views 
were reinforced during the struggle against the Nazi occupation. The 
twelve years prior to October 1956 did not favour an increase in the 
citizen’s sense of obligation to exercise discipline. I am laying great stress 
on this factor because it has a strong influence on economic, social, and 
political conditions. After October 1956 it created, and still creates, a 
serious handicap in the way of achieving our economic designs and 
furthering the general process of democratization. 

The problem of social discipline is not wholly unconnected with the 
unsatisfactory organization of our industrial plants which is often noticed 
by foreigners visiting Poland. The same problem can be observed in other 
departments of our life, e.g. in administration as a whole. Of course, in 
some spheres this unsatisfactory state of organization is to a great extent 
the result of ‘growing pains’. Indeed I might remind you that the same 
phenomenon, in quite different circumstances, could be observed in the 
capitalist industry of the nineteenth century. The difference is to be found 
in the fact that then competition created a permanent stimulus and intro- 
duced a form of natural selection among the enterprises that survived. 

In our conditions, the intensive investment effort directed towards 
certain chosen sectors resulted in the creation of huge enterprises before an 
adequate economic basis could be organized for them. The deficiencies in 
internal organization (due to lack of experience) were magnified by such 
external factors as unsatisfactory co-operation with some other enter- 
prises, lack of raw material reserves, and so on. It is, in fact, reminiscent 
of the kind of situation that sometimes arises during a war, when tanks 
have penetrated the enemy’s lines but have then lost contact with their 
own units. It should be noted that Lenin called attention to the ‘growing 
pains’ in socialism in his work ‘Better Fewer but Better’. It is undoubtedly 
true that an over-intensive development of individual sectors of an 
economy, when not accompanied by the whole complex of conditions 
necessary for the work to be done, cannot produce satisfactory results. It 
leads to inefficiency and to the temporary impossibility of attaining the 
full benefit from the investments made. 

Improvement of the organization of our whole economic life in general, 
and of individual enterprises in particular, is our most important and 
urgent task. It is closely connected with the increase of labour produc- 
tivity and with the full exploitation of our industry’s productive capacity. 
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Further, attainment of a high level of organization is connected with the 
need for general technical progress, and technical progress, mutatis 
mutandis, is both a function and the final result of the organization of 
production. Therefore, if technical progress—through the introduction of 
more efficient machinery and equipment, partial automation, and so forth 
—is not effected in close coincidence with organizational improvements of 
productive forces, it fails for some time to produce full economic results. 

A problem that provokes many contradictory comments and illusions 
in certain circles abroad is the question of post-October Poland’s attitude 
towards the Socialist bloc, and especially towards the U.S.S.R. It is 
sometimes argued that Poland’s attitude towards the U.S.S.R. is deter- 
mined by the geographical situation. This kind of reasoning obviously 
violates the rule of logic. It reckons among political factors a non- 
political factor (by political factors we understand historically mutable 
phenomena and elements which man’s conscious activity is able to shape 
in a greater or lesser degree). 

The relations between Poland and the U.S.S.R. result from the con- 
formity of basic doctrinal assumptions and from the practical consequences 
arising therefrom concerning the political structure. i am omitting here 
the whole problem of international relations. Both countries, like other 
countries of the Socialist bloc, are building socialism upon the theoretical 
base of Marxism-Leninism. The methods they use are fundamentally the 
same, differing only in so far as their respective complexes of economic and 
social conditions differ. 

This is, I think, the right place to consider whether what we used to call 
‘the Polish way to socialism’, and what in the West was sometimes called 
‘national Communism’, infringes the conformity of theoretical and prac- 
tical assumptions among the States of the Socialist bloc. The October 
turning-point meant discarding the false dogma, injurious in its conse- 
quences, according to which the aim must be realized in all countries uni- 
formly, following one and the same pattern. Those who believed in this 
dogma were ready to give every country the same prescription for pro- 
cedure in cases which had only a few similar features. It is—if I may make 
such a comparison—as if we were to give a purgative to everyone who got 
a belly-ache. In some cases it may be helpful but in others, for example in 
a case of appendicitis, it may even be lethal. Therefore, discarding the 
dogmatism of the past means coming closer to the assumptions of Marxism-— 
Leninism, which above all is a rationalistic theory based upon social 
experience. 

The Polish way to socialism means nothing more than the greatest 
possible utilization of all material, social, and moral conditions in order to 
reach the desired goal. Marxist theory provides us with the general 
knowledge of laws and connexions between events. That is why I willingly 
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use, instead of the definition ‘the Polish way’, that of ‘the sensible way’ to 
socialism. In reality the discarding of dogmatism results not in weakening 
but in strengthening the theory of Marxism-Leninism. In the new phase, 
the socialist countries are able to attain better results which are more in 
harmony with their social needs and with their own national interests. 
Therefore there is nothing to indicate that the discarding of dogmatism 
could threaten the ideological union existing among those States. 

Of course, here and there we may meet with some revivals of dogmatic 
and conservative habits which have to be fought against. Both dogmatism 
and conservatism were not born with socialism. As we all know, they have 
existed for thousands of years, and the struggle against them has always 
been a normal part of social progress. 


Address at Chatham House 
24 October 1957 
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THE SPUTNIK AND WESTERN DEFENCE 


DENIS HEALEY, M.P. 


capacity to produce a missile which is capable of carrying a thermo- 

nuclear warhead a distance of some five thousand miles in something 
like twenty minutes, and of guiding that missile with sufficient accuracy 
to destroy the Capitol building in Washington. It is doubtful whether 
Russia has a large number of such missiles in a state of operational readi- 
ness at the moment, but it must be assumed that she has the capacity for 
producing them in a period of a few years, if not a few months. 

The Western reaction to this extraordinary new fact may exert, in 
turn, an influence on the policy of Russia and the uncommitted world as 
powerful as the sputnik itself. 

For some years now, U.S. military policy has aimed at deterring a major 
Communist aggression, either on itself or on its allies, by threatening to 
respond with massive thermo-nuclear retaliation on the U.S.S.R. itself. 
The instrument of such retaliation is the Strategic Air Command. Deter- 
rence may be a valid element in any military policy, but in my view 
America’s reliance on massive retaliation has become dangerously exces- 
sive in more ways than one. In the first place, the struggle for power inside 
the American political system has resulted in the creation of a capacity for 
massive retaliation which is out of all proportion to what is required for 
the deterrence of Communist aggression. Indeed, it can be argued that 
the full use of America’s present capacity for massive retaliation would be 
self-defeating, even if the Russians were incapable of responding in kind. 

General Gavin, as Chief of Research in the U.S. Army, gave evidence 
to the Senate two years ago that ‘current planning estimates’ of the result 
of massive retaliation on Russia by the Strategic Air Command ran into 
hundreds of millions of deaths, spreading from the Soviet Union to Japan 
if the wind was in the prevailing quarter, spreading well back into Western 
Europe if the wind was blowing in the opposite direction. It has also been 
stated that an atomic airstrike on the Russian atomic factories round 
Lake Baikal would produce a fall-out on the Indian sub-continent which 
would result in tens of millions of deaths in neutral territory. 

Thus the application of massive retaliation by the United States, even 
if the Russians were incapable of responding in kind, is likely to bring 
disaster not only to the Communist world but also to a large part of 
humanity which is either neutral or actually allied to the West. 


Moreover, it is believed by most biologists that the average human 
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being has a threshold of tolerance of radiation which is likely to be ex- 
ceeded if the number of hydrogen bombs exploded in his lifetime is over 
three hundred. This type of radiation does not depend on local fall-out, 
but is distributed fairly evenly throughout the atmosphere. There is little 
doubt that the scale of massive retaliation planned by the S.A.C. is likely 
to exceed the biological threshold of toleration and is likely to inflict 
major suffering on the population of the United States as well as the 
population of the rest of the world. No doubt this is one reason why 
Western scientists have been ordered to produce a ‘clean’ bomb. 

Not only is the physical weight of American retaliatory capacity out 
of all proportion to any rational purpose: there has also been an attempt 
to apply the general concept to ends for which it is quite unsuitable. It 
was originally intended to deter a major Communist military attack on 
the United States or her formal allies. But there have recently been 
attempts to apply this deterrent to minor conflicts not involving America’s 
allies or even to forms of Communist expansion other than direct military 
attack, by a process which has come to be known as ‘brinkmanship’. 
More and more the West has come to base its defence and diplomatic 
policy on a threat which it would be not only morally criminal and 
politically catastrophic but also literally suicidal to implement. 

Thoughtful Americans have been wrestling with this paradox for some 
time. It has been known for years that the Russians have built up a 
capacity to answer nuclear attack in kind by retaliation not only on 
America’s allies but also on the United States herself. The launching of 
the sputnik has given spectacular confirmation of Russia’s intercontinental 
striking power, but has not in itself much increased a capacity which has 
existed for some time, though based on other means of delivery. People 
have been talking for years of the thermo-nuclear stalemate or ‘stand-off’. 
It has long been true that to initiate massive retaliation would mean imme- 
diate annihilation for a large part of the American people as well as their 
allies, the neutrals, and the Communist world. Thus the threat to imple- 
ment this particular strategy has become much less effective as a deterrent 
against anything except a direct attack on the United States herself. So 
far as purely military factors are concerned, the umbrella of the thermo- 
nuclear stalemate or ‘stand-off’ increases the danger of local attacks, 
particularly by conventional weapons alone, in areas on the Communist 
periphery whose importance might not seem to justify the United States 
in blowing up the world. 

Even before the sputnik, the United States had begun to shift her 
defence policy to take account of this fact. In Foreign Affairs, October 
1957, Mr Dulles put forward an alternative to massive retaliation, namely, 
local defence by limited atomic war. In particular, he suggested that if 
America’s peripheral allies were given the capacity for limited atomic war 
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the Russians would be compelled to choose between remaining peaceful or 
themselves initiating limited atomic war, with all the strategic risks and 
political odium which such a decision would involve. I feel myself that, 
within the limits of the argument he was pursuing in his article, Mr Dulles 
was right. The feasibility of limiting atomic war is much disputed, but if 
you put the Russians in the position where they must themselves initiate 
the use of atomic weapons if they wish to make any direct military 
attack whatever, any doubt there may be about the feasibility of keeping 
atomic war within the limits only increases the deterrent against the 
Russians initiating it. 

The real function of ‘tactical’ atomic weapons in Mr Dulles’s theory is 
not so much to provide a military alternative to massive retaliation as 
politically to strengthen the trip-wire which triggers off massive retalia- 
tion, by raising the military stakes in any Communist aggression. But the 
only way of making limited atomic warfare a certain response to a Soviet 
attack is to give the capacity for initiating it to the country which is 
threatened by attack. If the capacity for nuclear response is vested in 
America alone, then doubt about maintaining limits in atomic war would 
operate as a deterrent against the United States risking her own sur- 
vival in a local conflict by thus opening the nuclear Pandora’s Box. 
Thus the first effect of the sputnik on American policy has been to 
emphasize the thermo-nuclear stalemate and to strengthen the case 
for supplementing or replacing massive retaliation by limited atomic 
war—and for giving tactical atomic weapons to America’s allies. 

But the sputnik has also been used by one side in the political battle in 
Washington to justify a further increase in America’s already excessive 
capacity for massive retaliation. It is indeed possible to imagine a case for 
such an increase along the following lines. In the past the United States 
has been confident of keeping the capacity for massive retaliation—even 
after a surprise attack by Russian hydrogen bombs—because her bomber 
bases are distributed in depth all over the world. It is impossible to hit 
them all simultaneously with Soviet bombers which have to fly at a speed 
of under a thousand miles an hour over a radar curtain which starts at the 
Russian frontier. But if to her existing aircraft Russia adds missiles which 
travel at sixteen thousand miles an hour, then in theory it might be con- 
ceivable for the Russians to destroy all America’s bomber bases simultan- 
eously and without warning. Worse still, if Russia has also developed 
totally effective anti-aircraft missiles, any American bombers which 
escape the surprise attack on their bases could be brought down over 
Russian territory before they reach their target. 

If these tremendous assumptions are made, it can be argued that the 
sputnik has turned the thermo-nuclear stalemate into a thermo-nuclear 
checkmate—or that it will soon do so unless the United States can rapidly 
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switch the delivery of her massive retaliation from aircraft to missiles. 
Missiles are much less vulnerable to surprise attack then aircraft: first of 
all because, although their bases may be extensive, the launching sites 
themselves are very much smaller—unlike the long-range bomber airfield 
which may cover tens of square miles of territory. The launching sites 
may also be mobile on land or sea. Moreover, once a missile has been 
fired there is as yet no way of preventing it from hitting its target. 

Whatever is done by way of ‘crash programmes’, it is likely to be some 
years before America produces her own intercontinental missiles. In the 
meantime, she will have to bridge the gap with intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles which are of no value unless they can be brought close 
to Soviet territory, either by sea—perhaps in nuclear submarines or air- 
craft carriers—or through being stationed on land in the territory of 
America’s allies. That is why the United States has asked her allies to 
accept intermediate-range missile bases on this side of the Atlantic. 

At present it looks as if this school of thought has the upper hand in 
Washington. As far as America is concerned, the sputnik has brought 
increased priority for massive retaliation by means of missiles to protect 
the United States herself—this means intermediate-range missile bases on 
allied territory. But parallel with this development, which is primarily a 
means of protecting the United States herself against a knock-out blow 
and of keeping the ultimate sanction of massive retaliation in play, there 
is still the demand to replace massive retaliation as a protection for her 
allies by a strategy of limited atomic war which is fought on the territory 
of the allies and not in the United States. 

Thus the sputnik has not only changed the global balance of power 
in favour of the Soviet Union, it has also changed the balance of power 
inside the alliance in favour of Europe. America now believes her own 
survival depends on obtaining new facilities from her allies. And she is 
simultaneously asking her allies to base their survival on a strategy which 
would spare the United States from direct attack. The allies are in a 
position to demand a very high price from the United States for accepting 
these new risks. Indeed, it may be that some of the allied Governments 
see a Selfish interest in encouraging the present American reaction to the 
sputnik, precisely because it increases their bargaining power with the 
United States. The sputnik itself has not increased the vulnerability of 
America’s allies, which was already absolute in total war. But the 
American reaction to the sputnik may transform the whole character of 
the alliance. 

As already argued, a policy of limited atomic war has little advantage 
over a policy of massive retaliation, unless the threatened ally himself 
has the capacity to initiate atomic war. As a result, America’s allies 
are unlikely to accept the new policy of limited atomic war unless they 
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have the appropriate atomic weapons in their own possession and under 
their own control—not subject to an American veto. 

Indeed the military logic of the situation may drive them further still. 
An atomic war can only be kept limited so long as there is the capacity for 
massive retaliation in the background; it is primarily fear of the conse- 
quences of total thermo-nuclear war which provides both sides with the 
incentive to keep an atomic war limited. 

But there may be a big difference between America’s view of what 
would constitute acceptable limits for an atomic war and the view likely 
to be taken by America’s allies. Two large-scale exercises in limited 
atomic war have already been fought by the United States and N.A.T.O. 
The first was Exercise ‘Carte Blanche’ in Germany three years ago; the 
second was Exercise ‘Sagebrush’ in Louisiana in 1956. The limits observed 
for atomic war in both of those exercises were such as would in reality be 
completely unacceptable to America’s allies. In ‘Carte Blanche’ it was 
assumed that three hundred Hiroshima-size bombs were dropped on the 
territory of the German Federal Republic, producing five million casualties. 
In ‘Sagebrush’ the umpires reckoned that there was no life left in the 
state of Louisiana at the end of the battle. 

None of America’s allies is likely to accept a policy of limited atomic 
war in which the limits are drawn as widely as that. And since the only 
way of enforcing acceptable limits is the threat of massive retaliation, 
America’s allies are unlikely to accept a policy of limited atomic war unless 
they themselves have in their own control some capacity for massive 
retaliation on the Soviet Union. Otherwise, a war might develop in such 
a way that the only limits were territorial—the Russians and the Americans 
using all their weapons indiscriminately on the territory of the allies but 
taking care to treat one another’s homeland as a privileged sanctuary. 
That is why in my opinion the allied Governments are likely to say that 
they will not accept American missile bases on their territory unless they 
simultaneously get some American missiles under their own control. 
Britain, in fact, has already led the way; this is precisely the demand she 
successfully made of the United States in 1957. 

Now let us carry this argument a little further. If one of America’s 
allies has within its own control the capacity to initiate massive retaliation 
(ie. the capacity to destroy some Soviet cities with megaton weapons) 
then that ally has little interest in limited atomic war as an alternative to 
massive retaliation. For it is universally agreed that the capacity for 
massive retaliation is still the most effective deterrent against direct 
attack. A country which has the capacity to respond to direct attack by 
dropping hydrogen bombs on the Soviet Union has no need to interest 
itself in the complex and dubious refinements of limited atomic war. Here 
again Britain has already set the precedent. 
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If America fails to provide her allies with their needs in tactical and 
strategic atomic weapons, then her allies will be tempted to seek some 
capacity in these fields by their own unaided efforts at the expense of their 
contribution to the alliance as a whole. Britain did so last year in the 
Defence White Paper and France has given notice that she is going to 
follow suit. The cost of such a course may seem prohibitive unless scientific 
techniques improve. But countries may do in combination—for example 
through Euratom—what they could not hope to do singly. In any case the 
threat of European independence in the field of atomic weapons increases 
the existing pressures on the United States to share her atomic capacity. 

There is one further element, I think, in the predicament in which the 
allies are now entangled. Once any country in the alliance drops a hydro- 
gen bomb on the Soviet Union, it is very doubtful whether the other 
members of the alliance can keep out. It is impossible to label an H- 
bomb ‘a present from Germany’ or ‘a present from Britain’. If one 
hydrogen bomb is dropped anywhere on the Soviet Union the Soviet 
Government would be tempted to assume that all-out war had begun and 
would be under irresistible pressure to retaliate without delay on all 
known hydrogen bomb bases available to the Western alliance. Conversely, 
all the other members of the alliance would be under pressure to join in a 
general attack on the Soviet bases. This is one of the reasons why some of 
America’s allies want to have a few H-bombs—so that they can be certain 
of triggering off America’s massive retaliation whether the Americans like 
it or not. This is also one of the reasons why the Americans are so unwilling 
to give any of their allies this capacity. 

The impact of the sputnik on the Western alliance may thus be sum- 
marized as follows: America has been compelled by the logic of her own 
defence thinking to consider sharing her capacity for massive retaliation 
with her allies just at the moment when she most wants to limit the scope 
of massive retaliation so far as they are concerned. She knows she must 
give her allies atomic weapons, but she wants to keep control both of 
their trigger and of their safety catch; she wants to be certain that she 
herself can initiate atomic war whenever she feels it is necessary to do 
so in her own defence, she also wants to be certain that her allies cannot 
initiate atomic war unless she agrees. The allies are in almost exactly the 
same position; they want to be in a position to initiate atomic war for their 
own defence, they also want to be in a position to prevent the United States 
from initiating it unless they agree. 

I believe there is no solution to this dilemma short of a complete 
political federation of the Western alliance, which for a variety of reasons 
is absolutely out of the question. Asa result N.A.T.O. is hesitating on the 
brink of disintegration into an anarchy of independent thermo-nuclear 
Powers. That is why the Norwegian Prime Minister pleaded so urgently 
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at the December meeting of the N.A.T.O. Council that no decision should 
be taken on this issue for the time being. It is also the reason why the 
crucial problem facing N.A.T.O.—the formulation of a defence strategy 
which makes sense on both sides of the Atlantic—was postponed for three 
months. So long as the Western Powers go on seeing the military prob- 
lems of the cold war in these terms the most probable result is that more 
and more members of the Western alliance will acquire the capacity for 
direct thermo-nuclear attack on the Soviet Union, and as this happens 
the alliance will disintegrate. Not only will the atomic Powers lose 
interest in the alliance, relying exclusively on their national capacity for 
massive retaliation. The smaller countries will seek safety in neutrality 
rather than in the sharing of risks they are powerless to control. 

Is this appalling dilemma really inescapable or is there some false step 
in the reasoning which has led up to it? I believe there is more than one 
false step. In American thinking, at any rate, there are two major 
fallacies. The first fallacy arises from the fact that America has the 
traditional military doctrine of a great Power; the second that she has the ~ 
traditional military attitude of a democracy. Neither of these is appro- 
priate in the age of the megaton missile. 

The traditional defence doctrine of a great Power is that a defence 
policy should produce absolute security against an enemy who is assumed 
to have an absolute will to military aggression; it has been axiomatic, for 
example, that a defensive programme should be related to the enemy’s 
military capacity—which can be known—rather than to his political 
intentions—which can only be guessed at and which may change. But 
there is no such thing as absolute security against an attack with megaton 
weapons. Moreover the race for superior military power in terms of 
modern weapons will bankrupt even the richest State in the world. 

The traditional defence attitude of a democracy is that policy ends 
where war begins: in peace you relate means to ends which are fixed 
according to calculable priorities of interest, but war is a sort of game— 
once you start a war you play it to win, and however many pieces you ex- 
change off the board in the process, providing you have a pawn and a king 
at the end of the game and the enemy only has a king, you have won. 
Then policy begins once more. The ordinary men and women who set the 
limits of action for democratic governments react emotionally to a 
situation in which they are fighting and killing other people in such a way 
that a democratic war is most likely to become total. It will always tend 
to maximum extension once it has begun. Thus democracies tend to feel 
that. they can only hope to win a war or deter a war by producing a 
superiority in overall military force. 

Both of these beliefs are dangerous fallacies in the age of the H-bomb. 


They are particularly fallacious when they are applied to a situation in 
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which the major enemy is Russia. In the first place, the absolute power 
of destruction conferred by thermo-nuclear missiles makes total war and 
the total war aims that go with it, like unconditional surrender, morally 
criminal and practically catastrophic. There is no conceivable political or 
human end which can be gained by fighting a thermo-nuclear war to a 
finish, and therefore there is no political sense in which either side can have 
superiority at the level of massive retaliation in total war. The most you 
can ever hope to achieve is a stalemate or stand-off such as has existed 
already for several years. 

In the second place, given the fact that the unlimited use of military 
force means race suicide, military force, whether used in aggression, in 
self-defence, or in deterrence, must be subordinated to certain political 
ends. You achieve security in the thermo-nuclear age not by proving to 
the enemy that you can destroy him and yourself in the process, but by 
posing costs to the enemy which are out of proportion to what he can hope 
to gain by carrying out an aggression; it must be remembered that any 
aggression which the enemy contemplates is certain to be limited both in 
its aims and in its methods because total war is ruled out just as much for 
him as for yourself. 

In other words, there can be an effective deterrent or disincentive 
against direct attack, despite enormous disparities in the relative power of 
the two sides, providing the weaker side can be sure of preserving the 
capacity to impose costs on the invader out of proportion to what he can 
hope to gain, either by the sort of territorial resistance which Mr Kennan 
suggested in his Reith lectures, or by more conventional methods. This 
deterrent can be greatly increased if the weaker Power also has the capacity 
to inflict some destruction at long range on the enemy’s homeland. 

There is nothing very novel about this approach. Small Powers have 
always sought security in this way because they have no alternative. 
Thus Sweden thinks it worth while as a tiny neutral to spend money on 
defence and to consider producing her own atomic weapons although she 
cannot hope in any sense to win a war against a great Power. 

I believe that this way of looking at the military problem is particu- 
larly appropriate when the enemy is the Soviet Union, because we do 
know that the Russians look at the military problem in this way, both 
from their published writings on defence and from their military practice 
ever since the Revolution. Indeed, the application of military force 
according to a calculus of costs and risks has characterized the Communist 
theory and practice of war, not only in the Soviet Union but also in China; 
Dr Henry Kissinger has produced a wealth of evidence to demonstrate 
this in one chapter of his recent book Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy 
(1957). The Communists have always seen war only as an instrument of 
policy and they have always tried to limit warfare so as to satisfy external 
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political considerations. This means that it is possible to make certain 
generalizations about the present Soviet Government’s attitude to war 
and the part which military aggression may play in current Soviet policy. 

In the first place, the Russian leaders would not deliberately initiate 
all-out thermo-nuclear war in any circumstances—except to forestall 
an imminent all-out thermo-nuclear attack by the West. The weight of 
atomic explosive required to knock out all the Western bomber bases 
would risk producing radiation effects which would damage the Russian 
people, as well as the rest of humanity. In the second place, it is difficult 
to conceive of any situation in which Russia could be certain of destroying 
all the West’s retaliatory power even if she had enough missiles of suffi- 
cient accuracy to hit every Western bomber base at the same moment. 
In fact, the idea of a thermo-nuclear checkmate is pure fantasy. A pro- 
portion of America’s Strategic Air Command is continually in the air, and, 
in addition to that, a third of the aircraft are on a quarter of an hour’s 
notice to get into the air. Furthermore, a sizeable percentage of the 
American retaliatory power is permanently moving about on carriers at 
sea. Moreover, there is no prospect of absolute defence for the Russians 
against the bombers which escape a blitzkrieg on their bases, particularly 
if they fly low so that they cannot be kept under radar observation. 
When the American retaliatory force also has missiles available which can 
be buried in the ground or carried under the sea, the percentage which is 
likely to escape any surprise attack will be considerably larger. But even 
at present, given the power of a single megaton bomb, the prospect that 
even one American plane out of every thousand might escape destruction 
is sufficient to rule out a surprise attack by Russia, at the level of all-out 
thermo-nuclear war. 

On the other hand, precisely because total thermo-nuclear war is ruled 
out for both sides, it is possible that the Russians might initiate a local 
war, providing they were certain of a quick and easy victory and were 
equally certain that it could be kept within tolerable limits. This is the 
area where the real military danger exists, because the Russians have more 
than once in their history calculated wrongly about the speed and ease 
with which they could gain a success; they did so in Finland, and in 
Korea they very nearly calculated wrongly about their ability to keep a 
war within acceptable limits. 

In any case, I think we can accept it as a fact that war is not a major 
weapon of expansion from the Soviet point of view. At the present time, 
in particular, they are primarily concerned with extending their political 
and economic influence, especially in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, 
where their success depends primarily on presenting themselves as peace- 
loving supporters of the Panch Shila. For this reason, if they do take part 
in a local war, they will do so only in circumstances which are sufficiently 
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ambiguous to discourage any Western intervention and to retain the bene- 
fit of the doubt for themselves among the peoples of Afro-Asia; it would be 
either in response to what could be made to seem a Western provocation, 
or in defence of national freedom against imperialist bullies; their recent 
threats over Syria were a case in point. But in my view, ever since the 
Korean War, the capricious unpredictability of the Western response, 
however dangerous and regrettable, has been a deterrent in the Western 
armoury, almost as valuable as the calculated ambiguity of Soviet 
military initiatives. In the case of Korea, the Russians must have 
felt that they had a formal assurance that America would not inter- 
vene. First General MacArthur as the local American Commander in 
Chief and later Dean Acheson as the American Secretary of State had 
both announced that Korea was outside the range of America’s strategic 
interests. Yet within a few hours of the Communist troops crossing the 
frontier, the Americans came in and brought the United Nations in with 
them. I believe that after their lesson in Korea the Russians will be 
excessively cautious about taking military risks anywhere where Western 
intervention is physically possible, even if Western intervention is politically 
unlikely or formally excluded—as it was recently by General Grunther in 
the case of Poland. It is for this reason that I myself will never feel certain 
that if in the autumn of 1956 the West had not been distracted from 
Europe by the Suez affair, the Russians might not have taken the risk of 
full-scale military intervention in Hungary. 

There is no reason to believe that the sputnik has altered the Soviet 
attitude to war as an instrument of policy. But I do think the sputnik 
finally removes the fear in Russia of a deliberate and unprovoked all-out 
attack by the capitalist world. This fear, however irrational we may think 
it, has been a factor in Soviet policy ever since the Revolution. Indeed the 
sputnik may prove to have taken Russian thinking off the ground into the 
third dimension. It has exorcized the historical Russian fear of mass in- 
vasion over land—of another Napoleon or Hitler. It has also reduced the 
Communist fear of encirclement, as exemplified by the wars of inter- 
vention and by the present ring of Western bases. 

But the sputnik has even more important lessons for the Russians. In 
the past it has only been possible to make a big change in the balance of 
power by gaining resources in territory outside one’s own frontiers. The 
sputnik has demonstrated with spectacular effect that it is now possible to 
produce great changes in the balance of power by making better political 
and scientific use of the resources inside one’s own territory, particularly 
when the resources are as ample as they are in Russia. Thus, control of 
foreign territory must have much less political and military importance 
for the Soviet leaders than it had in the past. 

I must now refer to another new factor in world politics which has 
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increased in importance through reactions of the great Powers to the 
sputnik. 

For the last twelve years the main aim of both Russian and Western 
defence policy has been to deter deliberate attack by the other side by 
posing unacceptable risks to governments which were assumed to calculate 
their actions rationally; a policy of deterrence only works if it is directed 
towards a government which bases its actions on rational calculation. But 
we learnt in 1956 that war can break out irrespective of a rational decision 
in Washington or Moscow, either because smaller Powers not under 
Russian or American control behave irrationally or irresponsibly, as 
three of them did in Suez, or because individual human beings use force to 
rise spontaneously against a government they cannot tolerate, as the 
Hungarians did in Central Europe. This type of local conflict is not easily 
susceptible to a policy of deterrence which is aimed at the protagonists in 
the cold war. But it could drag the great Powers into direct military con- 
flict with one another, if it happens in an area where great-Power prestige 
or interests are at stake. 

I believe the danger that a local conflict might lead to a direct military 
conflict between the great Powers is one which worries the Russians as much 
as it should worry the West. As the number of governments with the 
power to initiate atomic war increases, the danger that a local conflict will 
lead to the global holocaust will grow, particularly if countries which are 
internally unstable, or are involved in intolerable and unsatisfactory 
external situations, acquire atomic weapons. Western Germany in 
Europe is one example; another example to which thought should some- 
times be given is Israel in the Middle East. 

I do not believe there is any answer to this danger so long as the cold 
war continues as a total conflict between military blocs which confront 
one another directly all round the world’s surface. So long as this situation 
persists I do not believe it will be possible for America to deny her allies the 
most powerful modern weapons, particularly since they are closer to the 
battle area than the United States herself. And if the United States 
distributes atomic weapons to her allies, I believe that Russia will be under 
pressure to follow suit, at least as far as China is concerned—though her 
reluctance to do so will be even greater than that of the United States. 

Moreover, many Powers will soon be capable of producing atomic 
weapons for themselves. It was pointed out in a recent letter to The Times 
(29 November 1957) that the plutonium produced by civilian nuclear 
reactors in countries other than Britain, America, and Russia will rise from 
250 kilograms in 1960 to 1,000 kilograms in 1970; a thousand kilograms of 
plutonium may be sufficient to make a hundred hydrogen bombs. In my 
view, there is no chance whatever of halting this development unless 
Russia and the United States agree to co-operate in doing so. Indeed it 
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looks as if they did begin to co-operate in doing so early in 1957 during the 
disarmament talks, until Britain and France posed unacceptable condi- 
tions for agreeing to the suspension of H-bomb tests; for a suspension of 
nuclear tests alone would have placed insuperable obstacles in front of 
countries which do not yet possess any atomic weapons. I believe that 
Russo-American negotiation to control the distribution of atomic weapons 
can best start again with an attempt at the neutralization and mutual 
control of the most dangerous and unstable areas: namely, Central Europe 
and the Middle East. 

The greatest danger of general war now comes from the uncontrollable 
extension of a local conflict, whether that local conflict arises by design or 
by accident. The main task facing both America and Russia is to prevent 
small wars in peripheral areas of common concern. This might be possible 
either by direct physical control of these areas, which must be mutual if it is 
to be possible at all, or by developing the capacity to smother small wars by 
means which are short of total war. Neither of these tasks will be easy to 
accomplish if nuclear weapons are much more widely distributed than they 
are at present. We must aim first at disengaging the forces of East and 
West in Central Europe and establishing mutual control of the countries 
thus exposed, which should be restricted to conventional arms. 

Simultaneously we must increase our capacity for a limited response to 
a local challenge instead of increasing our capacity for a total response to a 
global attack. To use the current American jargon, we must create a 
spectrum of military options between race-suicide and surrender. I tend to 
think that this spectrum will have to include the limited use of atomic 
weapons, though in practice there are very few areas where it would pay 
the West to initiate the use of limited atomic warfare ; but its ability to do so 
would at least deter a mass conventional attack and force the Russians to 
face the strategic risks and political odium of themselves starting atomic 
war. 

Now all this means very profound changes in Western policy and ser- 
ious dislocations in existing patterns of defence and diplomacy. But 
because the absolute weapon has ruled out total war it has ruled out the 
use of total military power to force one-sided concessions in a political con- 
flict. Excessive power means impotence and Western diplomacy is hope- 
lessly muscle-bound at present. 

The discovery of atomic power is as important a milestone in human 
history as the discovery of fire, and the control of it is a problem which far 
transcends all existing political divisions. Unless we realize this and adapt 
our policies accordingly, it may prove to be not a milestone, but a grave- 
stone. 


Address at Chatham House 
17 December 1957 
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MALAYA—THE NEW NATION 


STIR DONALD MacGILLIVRAY 


HEN I last came to Chatham House to talk about Malaya, 

\ | \ / in 1954, the spotlight had already turned away from the 
Emergency in Malaya and was beginning to focus on the political 
developments, which had begun to stir just as soon as confidence had been 
restored in the country’s future following the great improvement in con- 
ditions of internal security brought about under Sir Gerald Templer’s 
dynamic leadership in 1952 and 1953. (When I speak of Malaya in this 
talk I refer to the Federation of Malaya and not also to Singapore.) The 
question being asked at the time of my previous talk was ‘When is Malaya 
likely to attain independence?’ No one could then even hazard a guess, 
and yet only a year later it had become fairly clear that independence 
would be brought about in 1957. During that intervening year, a momen- 
tous year for Malaya as it proved, the General Elections of July 1955 had 
taken place. The party which formed an alliance of the three great com- 
munity organizations—the United Malays Nationalist Organisation, the 
Malayan Chinese Association, and the Malayan Indian Congress—swept 
the boards, an event which profoundly affected the whole future timing 
of independence. Today, only just over two years from the date of those 
elections, the date of Independence has already been recorded for history. 

Questions which I am now often asked are: ‘Was this timing right?’, 
‘Was Malaya really ripe for Independence?’, ‘Will economic and social 
progress be maintained?’, ‘Will Malaya adhere to parliamentary demo- 
cracy and successfully withstand Communism?’ 

Time alone will give the full answers to these questions, but in my 
own assessment the answer is undoubtedly yes to all four of them, and 
I don’t suppose Her Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom would 
have been prepared to agree to Independence at this time unless it also 
had been of that opinion. Since these questions have been put to me often 
in the last two months, especially in Canada where I found a keen public 
interest in Malaya, I thought I might try today to give some indication 
of the grounds of my confidence that the answer in each case is yes. 

It is certainly true that in the concluding stages Independence came 
extremely quickly—in fact just as quickly as was practicable, having 
regard to the numerous and complex constitutional and administrative 
arrangements that had to be made if the transition was to be an orderly 
and planned one. But although it came quickly it was not, I believe, too 


soon or before the country was ready for it. On the contrary, I am sure 
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that grave risks would have been taken if it had been delayed, risks far 
greater than those which were involved by going forward boldly and 
bravely and briskly towards the goal that all had agreed upon as soon as 
conditions were ripe. Indeed, delay might well have gravely jeopardized 
the future good relations between Great Britain and this new tenth 
member of the British Commonwealth. 

The risks of delay lay fundamentally in the strong, passionate desire 
for Independence which had developed among Malayan political bodies 
and also, I believe, among the great majority of educated people in Malaya 
as soon as the militant effort of the Malayan Communist Party no longer 
threatened their existence. There was undoubtedly strong nationalist 
feeling, especially among the Malays. I have heard it said, indeed it was 
reported in parts of the British press, that very little fervour and enthu- 
siasm for Independence was expressed by the average man in the street 
at the Independence celebrations last August and that this indicated an 
apathy on the part of the public towards Independence. I do not think 
that that was a correct interpretation of the quiet undemonstrative man- 
ner with which the people of Malaya greeted Independence, and it should 
be remembered that Asians are not, generally speaking, nearly as demon- 
strative in such matters as Western peoples can be. It is true that certain 
sections of the community, notably among the Chinese, had for some time 
been apprehensive as to what their own positions might be once the 
British authority had been withdrawn—whether they would get a square 
deal from an independent government the dominating influence in which 
would clearly be Malay. There were others who were apprehensive of 
racial conflict if British authority was not there to keep the peace. These 
apprehensions had, however, to a great extent been allayed by the time 
Independence came, and there can be no doubt in my mind that even 
among those who harboured such fears the desire for Independence had 
become very strong. 

One can readily understand this when one remembers that since the 
end of the second World War, with the exception of British Borneo, all 
the other previously dependent countries of South-East Asia had become 
independent—India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, even the states 
of Indo-China. Malaya remained an island of colonialism, so to speak, in 
a great sea of new nations, proud of their newly won independent status. 
Malayans, when they went to international conferences, especially the 
regional conferences of bodies such as F.A.O., E.C.A.F.E., Unesco, and 
the Colombo Plan, found themselves there as observers or advisers to a 
British delegation, whereas the representatives of these neighbouring 
countries sat around the conference table in their own right, themselves 
speaking for their own countries. And yet the Malayans were very well 
aware that the standards of living and of economic and social development 
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were higher in Malaya than anywhere else in South-East Asia and that 
they themselves had far more to contribute to the conferences than these 
representatives of their neighbours and were able to make such contribu- 
tions in just as competent a manner. Naturally the dependent status 
irked and it would from that point of view—the point of view of national 
pride—have been a grave mistake to have protracted that status longer 
than was absolutely necessary on other grounds. 

But, of course, nationalist feeling, however strong, is not in itself 
sufficient ground for early independence. Certain other conditions must 
be satisfied before a new nation can be strong enough to stand on its own. 
And in a multi-racial country these conditions are more exacting than 
elsewhere. I know that some outside observers have felt that the demand 
for independence came so quickly and was so quickly met that the country 
could not possibly have been prepared to carry the new responsibilities 
that independence brings. 

It must be remembered, however, that Independence was not a sudden 
policy squeezed out from a reluctant Great Britain by the pressure of 
local or world opinion. It was a natural and deliberately chosen policy 
and for many years preparations had steadily been made for it, despite 
the preoccupations of the Emergency. When, ten years ago, a new agree- 
ment was made between Her Majesty the Queen and the Rulers of the 
Malay States, thus providing a post-war Constitution for the country, 
this policy was enshrined in the preamble; it was there stated that as 
a first step elections would be held to the several legislatures as soon as 
circumstances permitted. Unfortunately, or from some points of view, 
I think, fortunately, the rebellion of the Malayan Communist Party 
broke out a few months later and it was not possible to proceed with those 
elections for some time. I myself have little doubt that had it not been 
for this rebellion nationalist pressure would have developed very much 
earlier and independence might have come before the country was ripe 
for it. From that point of view the Emergency was a blessing in disguise. 
In the years from 1948 to 1953 all attention was focused on the defeat 
of Communist terrorism, and the threat of a common enemy did more 
than anything else to bring the communities together and to make them 
work in unison in a common all-important effort. Moreover, it gave time 
for the reconstruction of the country following the Japanese occupation 
and for measures to be taken to prepare the way for self-government. I 
might mention some of these. 

Over seven years ago Sir Henry Gurney instituted what was known as 
‘the membership system’, whereby Malayans, not only Malays (who had long 
held responsible executive positions in the Governments of the Malay States 
by virtue of the Constitutions of these States) but Chinese and Indians 
as well, were given responsible positions in the Federal Government. 
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In 1952 elected councils were established in small towns and villages 
for the administration of local affairs, and thus there are now many 
hundreds of people who already have some years’ experience in local self- 
government. The Government Information Services were greatly ex- 
panded, effort being concentrated on explanations of democratic forms of 
government, how the government of the country worked, what it did for 
the people, and just how the people could themselves participate in it. 
There were over a hundred public-speaker units, equipped with docu- 
mentary films of the Malaya Film Unit and other visual aids, constantly 
touring the kampongs and villages by road or by river. 

Civics courses were organized for the same purpose and people of 
every class and race were encouraged to attend them. One of my most 
happy memories of Malaya will be these civics courses. The average 
duration of a course was a week, and if it were possible at least one day 
was spent in Kuala Lumpur in order that visits might be paid to Federal 
institutions such as the Legislative Council. At the end of the day they 
would come to King’s House for half an hour to meet the High Commis- 
sioner, to learn from him what he stood for, why he flew two flags at the 
end of his lawn—the Union Jack and the Federation flag—and to have 
the opportunity of asking him questions. In the last months before 
Independence one of the most difficult questions I had to answer was why 
it was that there would still have to be a British High Commissioner in 
Malaya after Independence. This, incidentally, is the only country where 
there was a British High Commissioner both before Independence and 
afterwards, and it was not always easy to get it across that, although the 
title had to be the same, the functions would be entirely different. 

But that is a digression. I was mentioning some of the measures taken 
to prepare the country for Independence. The need to foster in every 
possible way a loyalty to Malaya, especially through the curriculum of 
the schools, was constantly in mind. For example, the maps on the walls 
were predominantly those of Malaya rather than those of China or of 
India; and the flags that were raised outside the school each morning 
were those of the Federation and of the Ruler in whose State the school 
was situated and to whom the children owed allegiance. 

Nevertheless, however advanced preparations such as these might be, 
there were still major obstacles in the way of Independence, and when 
Field Marshal Templer was appointed High Commissioner in 1952 he was 
given a directive which, while reiterating the objective of a strong, united, 
self-governing Malayan nation, declared that Her Majesty’s Government 
would not lay down its responsibilities in Malaya until satisfied that 
Communist terrorism had been defeated and that that partnership of all 
communities which alone can lead to true and stable self-government had 
been firmly established. 
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Here then were two essential conditions. No one, I think, could have 
any doubt today about the fulfilment of the first of these, the defeat of 
Communist terrorism. It is true that the terrorists have not been com- 
pletely eradicated. There are still some 1,700 of them, as compared with 
8,000 at the peak of their effort; but they are inactive and a diminishing 
force. There were less than 200 terrorist incidents in 1957 as compared 
with 3,800 in 1952. Moreover, they no longer have anything like the 
same degree of sympathy and support from the public as they had at one 
time from large sections of the Chinese, and they cannot possibly any 
longer sustain the pretence that they are a liberating army liberating 
Malaya from a foreign yoke. The newly independent Malayan Government 
has expressed its determination to keep up the pressure against the Com- 
munist terrorists until they either surrender or are wiped out. Meanwhile 
they remain a costly nuisance (the cost of the Emergency to the Federation 
Government alone runs at about £16 million a year), but no one can doubt 
that the militant effort of the Malayan Communist Party has already 
been defeated and the Party would like to call it off on their own terms if 
they could. In fact, it is now nearly two years since I was authorized by 
H.M.G. to make a public statement to the effect that at its greatly reduced 
level the Emergency no longer constituted a barrier to Independence. 

The other major requirement of Independence was a sufficient partner- 
ship of all communities. May I remind you of the population make-up of 
the Federation? Forty-nine per cent are Malays, 38 per cent Chinese, 12 
per cent Indians, Pakistanis, and Singalese: peoples of different religions, 
different languages—peoples as different in these respects as the Arabs in 
Palestine were from the Jews. No country with such a population could 
hope to hold together and go forward prosperously and peacefully as an 
independent nation, especially in the face of constant Communist sub- 
versive effort to disrupt lawfully established government, unless there 
had developed a sufficient degree of common loyalty, of harmony of out- 
look, and unity of purpose. That such harmony and unity do exist was 
demonstrated in large part, on the political level, by the General Elections 
held in 1955 on the basis of universal adult suffrage for all citizens of 
Malaya. Not only were the elections won overwhelmingly (51 out of 52 
seats) by the alliance of the three big community organizations, but it 
could be shown that Malays and Indians had voted for Chinese, Chinese 
and Indians for Malays, and so on, and that, in constituencies where the 
great majority of the electorate was Malay, Chinese candidates could be 
returned. Moreover, this same Alliance Party had in the previous year 
won almost every seat in the State and Settlement Councils and at the 
local government level as well. The Alliance could, therefore, claim with 
considerable justification that the partnership of races which H.M.G. 


had demanded as a prerequisite to Independence had been sufficiently 
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established. Moreover, it was clear from many other signs that there 
was increasing harmony between the races. As I mentioned just now, the 
Emergency itself was in part responsible for this. Good Citizen Committees 
were formed in many towns and villages in order to educate the public in 
regard to the true objective of the Communists and in regard to the need 
for inter-racial co-operation at all times. These committees have done 
much to foster loyalty to Malaya and to unite the people of the various 
races. In other ways also there has been increased co-operation. Men and 
women of every community have worked together in State and District 
War Executive Committees, in Town and Local Councils, and in voluntary 
organizations such as the Girl Guides, the Boy Scouts, the Red Cross, and 
the St John Ambulance Brigade. Of course, there will always be different 
community points of view on many subjects, just as in the same way there 
will always be different points of view on some subjects between the 
English and the Scots. But at least there seemed to have developed in 
Malaya a common Malayan outlook generally on the part of the great 
majority of the people, and a national consciousness to a degree sufficient 
to ensure that the people would hold together as a nation. 

Since, then, there was a Government which represented all the com- 
munities and had public support at every level to an overwhelming 
degree, and since the members oi this Government believed most strongly in 
the country’s motto ‘Unity is Strength’ and recognized the vital import- 
ance of racial harmony to their very existence as a nation, the best 
moment for Independence seemed to be when this Government was in 
office and still strong. Moreover, it is a Government that believes firmly 
in parliamentary democracy and is fully conscious of the real dangers of 
Communist subversion, especially in the schools and among the youth 
organizations. It is also aware that the Malayan Communist Party’s 
only hope of achieving its objective of domination of the country is to 
create racial discord, thereby shattering this Government. 

With such a Government in office, a Government led by men of great 
sincerity and honesty of purpose, the stage seemed to be set for advance 
to the goal of Independence at the quickest possible pace consistent with 
stable transition. It was, however, essential first to secure a sound Con- 
stitution which the public of all communities would accept and which 
would, while safeguarding existing interests, give opportunities to all 
communities to play a part in the development and government of the 
country. This was achieved by the appointment of a Commission under 
the chairmanship of Lord Reid which spent some months in the country 
during 1956 and reported in February 1957. The report was very well 
received by all communities in the Federation; there were criticisms of 
parts of it here and there, but generally it was regarded as providing for 
a very fair Constitution affording the safeguards that were looked for. 
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The Commission’s Report was then considered by a body representative 
of the Alliance Federal Government and of the Conference of Rulers 
and the Governments of the Malay States. After a final conference with 
H.M.G. in London last May a Constitution was worked out which was 
accepted by all these parties and finally endorsed by the Federal Legisla- 
tive Council and by the legislatures of each State and Settlement. I believe 
that the minorities recognized that this Constitution contains the safe- 
guards and fundamental rights they were looking for, and the fears that 
previously existed, especially among the Chinese, that they would not 
have their place in the government of the country were further dispelled 
by the appointment of Chinese to important executive positions—in the 
Federal Cabinet and as Governor of Malacca and Chief Minister of Penang. 

The Constitution also preserved the position of the Rulers as con- 
stitutional sovereigns in their own States and provided for the selection 
of one of them as Paramount Ruler of the whole Federation—thus 
creating a second monarchy in a Commonwealth which already has two 
Republics and demonstrating once again the flexible nature of this Common- 
wealth. The retention of the Rulers’ position undoubtedly gave great 
satisfaction in Malaya, especially to the Malays, for it would be wrong to 
imagine that there is not a great loyalty among Malayans towards the 
Rulers, a loyalty which is undoubtedly one of the great forces of Malayan 
unity and a stabilizing factor and bulwark against Communism. 

This Alliance Government has today, I believe, the same strong support 
throughout the country as it had at the time of the elections. It has, in 
addition, the achievement of Independence to its credit. It is encouraging 
to know that it recognizes that if Communist attempts at domination are to 
be resisted (and terrorism having failed, the terrorists will certainly continue 
to attempt to achieve their object by subversion) there must be continuing 
development and prosperity and that for the achievement of this capital 
investment from overseas is essential. This Alliance Government has 
indicated time and again that it wishes to encourage such investment. 

It is also a happy thing that the Malayans are glad to remain within 
the Commonwealth and, although their first loyalty is naturally to their 
own new Sovereign Head of State, they recognize Her Majesty the Queen 
as Head of the Commonwealth and their sentiments towards the British 
Crown are those of warm affection. This, indeed, was demonstrated fully 
by the enthusiastic reception given to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh in November 1956 and also by the universal desire to have a 
member of the Royal Family personally representing Her Majesty at the 
Independence Celebrations. I believe that the Federation of Malaya as 
an independent country is a new source of strength to the Commonwealth. 

Address at Chatham House 

14 November 1957 








































RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
AS AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 


H. V. ROBERTS 


arouse the strongest of emotions both inside South Africa and in the 

rest of the world. Policies for the solution of this problem of white and 
black in South Africa cause friction not only between white and black in 
the country, but also between whites as a group and the blacks as a group 
in South Africa and outside South Africa. The bitterness is directed from 
almost all peoples, in all countries, not only against the policies of the 
present Government in South Africa but against the white people as a 
whole. I am going to try, as impartially as I am able, first to give a view 
of present conditions in South Africa, and secondly to consider the re- 
lation of these conditions to change in the world as a whole. 

I believe that the most important factor in the South African situation 
is the numerical one. Out of a total population of thirteen million, the 
numerically dominant group, the Africans, numbers about g million. The 
next group in numerical importance is the white group, the Europeans, 
who number almost 3 million. The third group is the so-called Coloured 
people, a people of mixed race, and they number approximately a million 
to 1,250,000. Last is the smallest racial group—the Asian group—which 
numbers over 400,000 and which should reach 500,000 within the next 
decade. 

I should like to say a word or two about each of these groups. The 
Africans, although dominant in number, are the most backward as far as 
the attributes of Western civilization are concerned and in consequence 
are found at the bottom of the labour scale. They are by no means a 
unified group and this is in fact a sad feature of each of these racial groups 
in South Africa. The Africans comprise some hundreds of different tribes 
and speak four major languages and one minor one, so that when educated 
Africans meet to discuss their affairs they usually use English as their 
medium. Particularly among the educated Africans there is a growing 
sense of unity—of unity in opposition to the other racial groups in the 
country, and particularly to the white group—but it is a great mistake 
to think of South Africa at this time as a country in which all whites are 
opposed to all the blacks or vice versa. There still take place regularly 
among the Africans the most savage battles, in which hundreds are in- 
volved on either side and which have to be stopped by the intervention of 


the European police. The majority of Africans are still in a very primitive 
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state and cannot be compared—as a group—with, let us say, the Negroes 
of the United States, who have, by and large, adopted Western ways of 
life and habits. But the Africans in South Africa are emerging rapidly 
into the cash economy of the white people, with the same kinds of adjust- 
ment difficulties as many peasant communities found in Europe in the 
last century. 

The white group, or Europeans, as they are called in South Africa, is 
the most advanced and skilled of these four groups and they are a per- 
manent settled community, unlike many European or white communities 
in Asia or Africa. The first Europeans landed in South Africa in 1652 and 
preceded the ancestors of the present Africans in the occupation of the 
country. They were, as you know, Dutchmen who have developed into 
the modern race of Afrikaners, with a mixture of French Huguenots, 
Germans, and other small groups. The English-speaking group of whites 
comprises not only the descendants of British settlers, who arrived mainly 
from 1820 onwards and settled in the eastern part of the country, but also 
large numbers of other English-speaking peoples, notably a large Jewish 
community ; there are over one hundred thousand Jewish people in South 
Africa. These and Portuguese and Greeks are listed as English-speaking. 
The English-speaking group represents about 40 per cent of the white 
population, the Afrikaners being 60 per cent. 

Until recently the Afrikaans-speaking people have been interested 
mainly in the rural and agricultural development of the country, but they 
are now beginning to take an important place in Government service and 
in commerce and in industry generally. The English-speaking people have 
made their contribution almost exclusively in the fields of industry and 
commerce. The two European groups have, however, been deeply at 
variance for many years: memories of the Boer War are still nursed by the 
Afrikaner people and are translated into a series of political struggles over 
symbols such as the flag, the anthem, the coinage, and so on. Most 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans regard English-speaking South Africans 
as being English rather than South African. I have been in the country 
for ten years and I do not think that this is really true; English-speaking 
South Africans regard South Africa as their home, I feel, in much the 
same way as Americans do in the States. But the emotional atmosphere 
in which these political struggles are conducted forces the politically 
dominant Afrikaners into abrupt action, and the English-speaking South 
Africans into demonstrations of protest which are somewhat foreign to 
their nature. There is thus a racial problem in South Africa which is not 
at all connected with colour: a division between these two white groups, 
characterized by differences of language, of religion (although both are 
predominantly Protestant), of outlook and behaviour. 

Next in numerical importance are the Coloured people, the mixture 
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of races who number somewhat over one million. These as a group can 
be compared fairly accurately with the Negroes of the United States in- 
asmuch as they speak a European language—either English or Afrikaans; 
most of them speak Afrikaans—and inasmuch as the majority of them are 
Christian—again, a majority within that group are members of the 
Afrikaner Church, the Dutch Reformed Church. The Coloured people have 
had a very close and intimate association with the European people over 
a couple of centuries, but recent legislation which has removed them from 
the electoral roll of the Europeans has tended to isolate them as a group 
and to force their leaders to look to other racial groups—the African and 
the Indian—for political support and co-operation. 

The fourth largest group—that of the Asians—is composed of people 
who arrived in the country from 1860 onwards to work on the sugar 
plantations as indentured labourers and who, after a three years’ contract, 
were given the alternative of going home on a free passage or of remaining 
in South Africa. The majority of them chose to remain, and today almost 
go per cent of Indians in South Africa are South African born. Many of 
them have lost connexion with India and speak only English—since most 
of them live in Natal—as their language. I think that the Indian group— 
the Asian group—is perhaps the unhappiest of the four as, while it fears 
and detests white domination, it also fears the possible domination of an 
African majority. 

I have spoken about these groups as if they were separate as the pro- 
ponents of total apartheid or total segregation would have them. This is 
not so, of course, but one would still find that most of the Coloured people 
live in the Cape Province—in the area around Cape Town—and most of 
the Asians live in the province of Natal. It is in this fact that most of 
these people live side by side with Europeans that the problem arises, and 
I should like next to pick out some of the causes of the tension which has 
become evident in South Africa in recent years. I think the most im- 
portant cause has been the move of Africans from the rural areas into the 
towns as a result of the industrial development which has taken place in 
South Africa, particularly over the last post-war years. There has been a 
veritable industrial revolution there, principally as a result of the war, 
when certain consumer goods which were imported in pre-war days had 
to be made locally. Since that time, because of economic opportunity and 
local patriotism and so on, there has been a drive to increase secondary or 
manufacturing industry in South Africa: this has led to a tremendous 
demand for labour of all kinds and has brought with it thousands of 
Afrikaners from the country areas and hundreds of thousands of Africans 
from those areas to live in the towns. 

It has also led, as so often happens with an industrial revolution, to a 
growth of bad social conditions, to the throwing up of shacks and shanties 
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and to enormous slum areas in the industrial towns, particularly along 
the Reef in the area around Johannesburg. But, more important than 
that, perhaps, it has led to a weakening of the moral code of the African: 
a loss of the strict tribal discipline which he practised in the reserves and 
in the country areas generally. This has not been replaced through any 
efforts of missionaries or others by a more modern form of religion; and, 
as in most advanced societies, there has been a weakening of the parental 
authority as well as of the tribal authority. This has arisen particularly 
because the African mother has been forced to go out to work and leave 
her children behind in these new slum conditions. The African mother, 
I should say, is more important than the mother in many other com- 
munities in that it is she who is responsible for the upbringing of the 
family while the father takes very little interest in his children. As a 
result of this breakdown of parental and of tribal authority in these new 
slum conditions, there is a great deal of lawlessness in and around the 
African townships near the main European cities and towns in South 
Africa. Murder, rape, robbery with violence are daily occurrences in these 
townships: crimes perpetrated by Africans upon Africans. I should like 
to stress this aspect because I find that many people think of crime or 
bad relations as existing simply between white and black. This crime, of 
course, holds out grave threats to the white people in South Africa should 
it turn outwards from the African townships toward richer prizes in the 
white (or European) townships and I think it is a most important feature 
for the future of race relations in South Africa. 

As a result of this urbanization of the African and of the spread of 
education, he has become more sophisticated, more aware of what is 
going on, not only in his own country, but also in the world as a whole; 
most Africans in the towns read their own newspapers and read English 
and Afrikaans newspapers as well. In a people who are becoming more 
sophisticated and more aware, their close proximity to other groups 
leads to a comparison of conditions of life and a demand for higher 
standards of comfort for their own group, so that much of the so-called 
‘colour-warfare’ is in fact a class-warfare. I think we must admit that 
the average child born into a black environment anywhere in the world 
is born into an environment which is inferior to that of the white child. 
The African or the black child grows up and becomes aware of this— 
particularly when the superior conditions are, so to speak, in the next 
street, as they are in South Africa—and he is provided with a grievance 
against fate, which in South Africa is turned into a grievance against the 
white man. 

The other main factor in this growth of racial tension in South Africa 
is the efforts which are being made by the white people to meet this 
problem—for there is at last a realization that the problem exists. In 
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pre-war days it was thought that the prevailing conditions—of the African 
in his place and the white man as the baas—would continue for ever; but 
in recent years there has been a realization that it could not do so and 
this has led to the growth of several policies for dealing with this situation. 
The first is the policy of total segregation or total apartheid—territorial 
apartheid. This is a policy which is favoured by a small group of Afrikaner 
intellectuals to be found in the churches and in the universities: they feel 
that the country should be separated into a number of states, loosely 
associated in a federal form which has not yet been clearly defined. They 
say that this scheme would afford opportunities and outlets for the political 
and other ambitions of the Africans, and if it were practicable no doubt 
it would do so. But in practice I do not believe it is possible, since, first, 
there are too many racial groups in the country and the allocation of 
ground or land among them would never be agreed upon; and secondly, 
economic integration of these groups has already taken place, and there- 
fore any attempt to segregate them might cause the economic collapse of 
the country. Thirdly, even if one ignored the Coloured and Indian groups 
and thought only of the Africans, I think it has been shown by the 
Tomlinson Report ? that it would be impossible to move all the Africans 
into purely African states; consequently, by the year 2000, after spending 
considerable sums of money in moving hundreds of thousands of people, 
the white people of South Africa would find themselves in their restricted 
white states in more or less the same numerical proportions as prevail 
today over the country as a whole. 

This brings us to the second policy, which is, I believe, the policy of 
the present Government in South Africa. It too is concerned with 
apartheid, but a form of apartheid which stops short of attempting any 
economic segregation: this is either too difficult or even impossible at this 
stage, so the Government has concentrated all its legislation in the social 
sphere. Legislation has been negative—Africans may not do this or that, 
may not go to a certain university, or may not work alongside white 
people in hospitals, and so on—negative legislation in the social sphere. 
I should, however, in fairness, point out that even this legislation has had 
some positive and good results; for example in the field of housing, in 
residential segregation, it has led to a large-scale slum clearance. I do not 
think that anyone could fail to be impressed by conditions in and around 
Johannesburg today as compared with what they were, say, four or five 
years ago. The tremendous interest in housing for Africans, and the 
superiority of their present conditions to those they have left, is really 
remarkable. 

The third policy is that of the United Party, the Opposition party. 


1 Report of the Commission for the Socio-Economic Development of the Bantu Areas 
(F. R. Tomlinson, Chairman), Pretoria, 1956. 
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I would say that this is mainly a conservative policy in racial relations; 
it is an empirical approach: ‘Let us deal with these things as they arise, 
but do not let us go too quickly.’ This policy of the Opposition party and 
that of the Government command the support of approximately 98 per 
cent of the white people in the country. The Liberal Party, which ad- 
vocates increasing the rights—political and otherwise—of Africans, is in 
a very small minority. Even that party would not advocate the granting 
of full political rights to all peoples in the country. I believe that at present 
there is such a ferment of ideas going on in South Africa about this racial 
problem that from it there will arise policies which will both satisfy the 
forward movement of the African people and at the same time lessen the 
fears of the white minority. 

Apart from these internal conditions which are leading to a strain in 
race relations, external conditions also play a part. There was before the 
war a general assumption that the best thing that could happen to a 
dependent territory was that it should be administered by a more ad- 
vanced Power; that assumption has been replaced today by the assump- 
tion that the best thing that can happen to a dependent territory is that 
it should gain its independence. ‘Self-government is better than good 
government’ is a slogan which has echoed around Asia and Africa. The 
increase in racial tension in South Africa has led to strained relations 
between South Africa and the rest of the world in these circumstances. 
Asians and Africans, understandably, tend to see world affairs as a 
struggle of non-European peoples against European peoples for the in- 
dependence of the former. 

The strained relations between South Africa and the rest of the world 
show themselves, first of all, in relation to the British Commonwealth, 
particularly to India, where there is a complete absence of any commercial 
or political co-operation between the two countries. To a lesser extent, 
the increase in racial tension in South Africa has also led to a strain in 
her relations with the United Kingdom, particularly over the question of 
the transfer of the High Commission Territories, Bechuanaland, Basuto- 
land, and Swaziland. As you know, provision was made in the 1909 
South Africa Act for the eventual transfer of these territories to South 
Africa and representations were made by General Hertzog and Dr Malan 
for their transfer. I think the essential features of this problem are, first, 
that no Government in this country could hand over these territories to 
South Africa without consulting the inhabitants, and secondly that 
African opinion inside the territories, if it were consulted, would certainly 
reject the idea of incorporation in South Africa; it therefore seems unlikely 
that we shall be able to solve this problem for a long time, and relations 
will continue to grow more bitter. It would seem to me that the only 
meeting ground for the various factors at work in this situation is the 
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creation of separate African states of which these three territories of 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland might be a part: in that way 
any British Government could say that ‘these territories have become 
independent, which is our policy’; the South Africans could point to a 
more positive form of apartheid than that which they have at present; 
and the territories themselves would provide an outlet for African am- 
bitions. 

There is, of course, also a strain throughout the Commonwealth and 
throughout the Western world because embarrassment is felt in the 
Western world about the policies which are adopted in South Africa. It 
is the same sort of embarrassment that I have encountered recently in 
the United States over the Little Rock episode: a feeling that ‘here is 
something which is showing us up as a whole rather badly’. In the United 
Nations there is, of course, a head-on clash over a technical legal question 
concerning South-West Africa, but I feel that the real causes for the clash 
arise not so much over the specific matter of South-West Africa but rather 
as an expression of opposition to the racial policies which are being pursued 
in South Africa itself. After all, British Togoland was recently incorpor- 
ated in Ghana; the reason given was that this small territory was not 
economically viable. The same happened in the case of Eritrea, which 
was federated with Ethiopia. In both cases incorporation took place 
despite the opposition of a substantial number of the inhabitants, whether 
of Togoland and Ghana or of Eritrea. So I feel the South-West Africa 
issue is really a question of South Africa’s own racial policies, and that is 
why it continues to remain on the agenda of the United Nations. The 
territory is not economically viable on its own, and there are good grounds 
for its incorporation in South Africa. 

This international problem which has been created by the racial 
tension in South Africa is of course not a classical international problem; 
it does not involve the invasion by one country of another country’s 
territory, or the infringement of another country’s rights. It is rather the 
invasion by world opinion of the territory of one country in an endeavour 
to rectify the conditions of life of some of its inhabitants. 

It is often the case that people seek parallels and comparisons, either 
to condemn what is going on in South Africa or to justify it. Some violent 
comparisons are made, for example with Hitler Germany or with 
Soviet action in Hungary. But the South African Government has not 
murdered thousands of Africans in the streets of Johannesburg; it is 
possible, of course, to foresee a popular rising in South Africa being sup- 
pressed with considerable loss of life, but even in this hypothetical case 
the analogy is basically wrong. Hungary is not the homeland of Soviet 
Russian troops, while South Africa is the homeland of the white people 
there. Other, more informed, criticism compares the situation with that 
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of the Negro in the South of the United States. But there are tremendous 
cultural differences between the Negro of the United States and the 
Africans in South Africa. There is also a question of numbers; in the 
United States there is one Negro for every eleven white people; in South 
Africa there is one white person for every four coloured people. Com- 
parisons are also made with Algeria, but this is a country still controlled 
by a metropolitan Power. The nearest parallel that I have seen myself is 
in Liberia, which is a country ruled by an immigrant minority which 
speaks a European language—if you count the English of the Deep South 
as a European language; the main difference between that country and 
South Africa is that the ruling minority is of the same colour as the ruled 
majority, and I think the fact that that country is overlooked, for ex- 
ample by the United Nations, illustrates how criticism in these matters 
can be not only colour-conscious but also colour-blind. 

In considering South Africa’s problem in the international field, I do 
not wish, however, to draw parallels with this or that country, since I 
believe that each of these countries has a problem which is very different 
from the others’. But in the broad field of world affairs there is a lesson 
to be learned from the South African situation which may give pause to 
those who would solve the problem by a stroke of the pen by granting 
full democratic rights to every adult in South Africa regardless of race. 
At present there exists no world government on such a basis; there exists 
not a world administration but only a debating society—the United 
Nations, which shows an occasional tooth; and in this world group each 
society, each nation is allowed to pursue its own policies, relatively un- 
hindered. But we do seem to be moving towards the idea of a central 
world administration; and we must ask ourselves, on what basis would 
power be allocated to the various nations making up this world administra- 
tion? Would we equate, for example, as we do at present in the United 
Nations, the voices of (let us say) the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. on the one 
hand, with those of (let us say) El Salvador and Liberia on the other? Or 
would it not be suggested that the more democratic way of doing this 
would be to give the vote to every adult and administer power according 
to the size of the population? Would the citizens of the United States 
contemplate being out-voted by five to one, by a thousand million 
Communists in Asia and Eastern Europe? Such an idea is clearly not 
practical politics, but I would submit that this white minority in 
South Africa is faced with such a dilemma here and now and in a more 
acute form. There are no national boundaries, let alone oceans, separating 
us from a majority whose way of life and whose standards are not ours, 
and it is no more unreasonable for white South Africans to refuse to 
merge their destinies with the majority—still largely backward—than it 
is for the citizens of the United States to refuse to submit the voting 
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powers of their 170 million people to the decisions of a world body 
dominated by 600 million Chinese and over 200 million Russians. 

What the distant future of the world holds as a political unit it is not, 
of course, possible at this stage to predict. I feel that many people in the 
Western world are not expecting South Africans to keep abreast of their 
ideas on democracy, but rather to take the bold plunge ahead of all the 
rest. The evolution of the British Empire affords an interesting contrast: 
the emergence of independent States has been going on now for some 
years and the Commonwealth is not what the Empire was—a unitary 
force—but it is a very loose association of sovereign States; a suggestion 
that in evolving from an Empire into a Commonwealth—in evolving to- 
wards a more democratic form—the Commonwealth should retain its 
unitary strength by having an overall Commonwealth Parliament has 
never been seriously considered. Would the citizens of this country, fo 
example, care to join such a parliament on a democratic basis, in which 
the 50 million people here would be out-voted by seven to one, by 350 
million Indians? What about the smaller countries with their tiny 
populations—Canada with 15 million, Australia with ro million, and 
New Zealand with 2 million? Such a democratic solution has never been 
seriously considered. On the contrary, the British Empire has split itself 
into a number of self-governing States on racial and national lines, and it 
has done what the proponents of total apartheid in South Africa would 
have South Africa do: split into a number of self-governing units on racial 
lines. I have indicated that such a policy does not seem to be feasible in 
South Africa where all races are economically and geographically inter- 
woven, but it is, I feel, unreasonable to expect white South Africans to 
merge their fate with the majority of different race, colour, and standards 
when others are clearly unwilling to do the same in the Commonwealth as 
a whole. 

I should like to conclude by saying that this white minority in South 
Africa has to find policies which will satisfy the growing ambitions of its 
emergent African population and at the same time will allay the fears of 
the white minority—the fears of being swamped—and it will also have to 
find policies which are defensible, at least, to South Africa’s friends in the 
Commonwealth and in the Western world as a whole. Clearly, the South 
African whites have not yet found policies which meet any of these 
demands. At the same time I feel that world opinion has not yet played 
any constructive role in the South African problem: criticism has been 
negative, often violent, and generally ill-informed. It takes note only of 
the political ambitions of the Africans, or what it feels these political 
ambitions should be. It takes no note at all of the political fears of the 
minority, which are very real. Criticism expresses itself in terms which 
are violent, as in instances cited earlier, or in generalities like that of a 
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document now being circulated in the United States—a ‘Declaration of 
Conscience and Protest for Human Rights Day’ (10 December)—which 
protests against what is happening in South Africa. This document calls 
upon all peoples in the world to persuade the South African Government 
that only in the ‘paths of democratic equality will a solution be found’. 
The demand for democratic equality in a mature and homogeneous com- 
munity is understandable, but applied to the South African situation it 
would result not in democratic equality at all, but in African domination 
and the creation of three oppressed minorities—white, Indian, and 
coloured—for the world conscience to worry about. 

I believe that racial tension is a permanent feature of South African 
life or, at any rate, a feature which will be there for the foreseeable future, 
no matter what government we have in power, even a multi-racial govern- 
ment and even an all-black government. All, or the best, that can be done, 
I believe, is to devise means from time to time to enable these various 
racial groups to live harmoniously together. The Commonwealth and the 
Western world could help enormously in the creation of such harmonious 
relations by a more informed and constructive attitude and criticism of 
this most complex problem. Such criticism would tend to help the more 
moderate elements of white and black in South Africa. Violent and ill- 
informed criticism, on the other hand, by a malevolent reaction en- 
courages and strengthens the more violent elements in the country, both 
white and black. South Africa is to some extent a microcosm of the world 
problem; it is a laboratory, waiting for international scholars and those 
interested in human relations. The achievement of racial harmony in 
South Africa would be of immense benefit—not only to the Western world 
in its present struggle against Communism, but also to the world of to- 
morrow in the adjustments that each nation will have to make in its own 
sovereignty. It is in this task that I hope the informed members and staffs 
of Institutes such as this will be able and willing to play their part. 


Address at Chatham House 
26 November 1957 











ECONOMIC PLANNING AND POLICY 
IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


E. STUART KIRBY 


HE present Government in mainland China is definitely a Com- 
munist one. It has bluntly presented itself as such in the conduct 
of its internal affairs and in Tibet, Korea, and Vietnam, where it 
has intervened militarily, politically, and economically. In its relations 
with other Communist countries, it is concerned to proclaim itself the 
most devoted of their group; lately it has claimed the ideological leader- 
ship in World Communism (though seniority and technological primacy are 
acknowledged to be Russia’s). This basic orientation is not always kept 
clearly enough in mind in other countries, towards which China has striven 
to represent herself as more or less pragmatic or realistic, accommodating, 
and willing to negotiate. But though many ‘contradictions’ and difficulties 
are now Officially admitted, Communism is still the determined goal. 
Since 1950 no institution, no organizational or social entity of any 
kind in China has been out of the direct control of the Communist Party 
apparatus. The number of political and administrative functionaries of 
the State—exclusive of some purely economic functions in nationalized 
enterprises, etc.—is officially given as over 3 million in 1952, rising to 12 
million in 1956. The Communist Party itself increased from 1 million 
to 10 million members. This aspect is important in helping us to under- 
stand the completeness of the Party grip on China and the swiftness with 
which subsequent changes were made. At a word of command, many 
millions of cogs turn in China. They do not always engage efficiently, or 
move the sectional machinery appropriately—a vast bureaucracy is in- 
volved—but it does all move in the desired direction. A large apparatus 
of inspection, discipline, and punishment participates, to clear up the 
lags and discrepancies. Fifteen million persons were liquidated, up to 
1951 only, according to the official statement of the Minister for Public 
Security. The more recent score has not been officially divulged; but the 
inflow of refugees to Hong Kong still continues, though milder treatment 
seems at present to be the rule. (At the conclusion of the latest ‘drive’ 
against the ‘Rightists’, Party speakers urged the liquidation of many who 
had divulged themselves as such; the reply was that ‘to postpone punish- 
ment will leave us ample time to make use of them as live material’.) 
Despite all this structure of control, it was found necessary at first 
to apply some anaesthesia to the Chinese body politic before major 


operations for Communization were undertaken. Mao Tse-tung had long 
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previously elaborated a special doctrine for China—applicable also to 
other Asian and colonial countries—a United Front theory, according to 
which all classes in the nation would be combined, in equality of political 
respect and status, against the common enemy, imperialism (and its few 
native hangers-on, the Kuomintang and ‘bureaucratic cliques’, who alone 
would be outlawed). This alliance of all progressive elements, including 
‘national capitalists’, would be a full and lasting one. It would ‘be a 
hundred years’ before Communism would be a practical question in China. 
Meanwhile, capitalists, petty bourgeoisie, and others could continue to 
exist, indeed to prosper, for at least a generation. 

The response was striking. Internal peace and relative stability came 
to China for the first time for decades—in some cases and localities for 
centuries. Currency, prices, and other relationships were stabilized, under 
sanction of denunciation and shooting or deportation to labour service. 
Proprietors began to revive and extend their businesses; peasants began 
again to find it worth while to produce more than their own subsistence. 
The State allocated subsidies and priorities. In 1950-2, the indices of 
success rose swiftly. But they were quoted in terms of percentage gains, 
with ‘1949 = 100’. In fact, 1949 had been the lowest ebb of Chinese life 
in all respects, when most activities were in a condition nearer to absolute 
zero than to any par like 100. 

At the same time, the State quickly showed its forcing hand— initially, 
at certain selected points of leverage. The land reform was a vehicle for 
carrying Communist agitation into the countryside, giving a demonstra- 
tion of disciplinary liquidation of the better-to-do peasantry and Com- 
munist support of the poorer peasantry. The actual distribution of land 
was generally small in the populous areas of China, and the farmers 
immediately realized that increments of land were in any case useless 
without more capital and improvements in methods. Nevertheless, 
attempts at this stage to induce them to seek a solution in collectivization 
were mostly unsuccessful, as is now explicitly avowed (in the discussions 
of the fourth Party Plenum, July 1957). 

Meanwhile—in this phase, 1950-3—the State was taking over all the 
‘commanding positions’ in industry, transport, distribution, fuel, and 
utilities. Many key enterprises, especially the former Japanese properties, 
had already been nationalized under the Kuomintang in 1945. The Com- 
munist State bluntly and effectively used these new positions for the 
purposes of its class-war. Capitalists and technicians who were amenable 
and co-operative received comparatively lenient treatment (so long as 
they collaborated to hasten their own nationalization). Recalcitrants 
were simply refused electricity, materials, transport, credit, or other 
facilities; or overcharged, or administratively impeded. In extreme cases 
other direct methods of pressure were applied—endless inquisition by 
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inspectors, picketing by workers’ organizations, and the like. Many’ 


British and other firms underwent all possible forms of pressure, until they 
begged permission to liquidate—which permission was often not granted, 
so long as they were able to pay tribute in the form of foreign exchange 
remitted from abroad to keep them in existence, to pay heavy taxes, and 
to keep their employees alive and out of prison. 

In this way, the stage was set for the next major step towards Com- 
munism, namely, the First Five-Year Plan. This was announced before- 
hand to cover the years 1953-7. Only the most general statements were 
made about it, however, until as late as 1955, and the Plan had been in 
actual operation for some two years before specific schedules or sets of 
figures for it were announced. This major step in Communist evolution 
put a severe strain on the executive, managerial, and administrative 
resources of China. Severe political strain was also involved. The decision 
to move into the era of planning was accelerated by the circumstances of 
the Korean war. Wartime necessity and national emergency were in- 
voked to facilitate the introduction of total mobilization, direct controls 
of every kind, security measures, and so forth. While war fever was at 
its height (exemplified by the ‘germ-warfare’ propaganda, the posting of 
anti-sabotage guards on all valuable installations, and such measures) 
new and complete administrative controls were applied over the whole 
field of economic and social matters. 

Some struggle must have been involved between the left wing of the 
Chinese Communist Party which was pushing the evolution, and the right 
wing which still envisaged more gradualism, on the basis of the original 
line of a degree of internal class-collaboration and ‘1oo years before 
Communism comes’. The left wing won. There is space here to mention 
only some of the complications and convulsions involved. Long negotia- 
tions in Moscow preceded and accompanied this development, to gain 
political accord and arrange for concrete assistance from the U.S.S.R. 
However, Li Li-san, an industrial-political expert especially closely linked 
with Moscow, was relegated to minor positions after 1953. Kao Kang, 
the still more eminent and powerful leader in the key industrial area, 
Manchuria, who had headed the State Planning Commission from its 
establishment in 1952, was liquidated in 1954. 

Among the various harsh drives and purges which attended and 
facilitated the turnover to totalitarian planning, the so-called ‘three-anti’ 
and ‘five-anti’ movements, in 1952, were especially widespread and deci- 
sive on the economic plane; all forms of non-compliance with the letter 
or spirit of Communist policies and operations were attacked. Millions of 
persons were involved in them, hundreds of thousands were punished. 

Strategic considerations were also importantly involved. The inten- 
tion from the beginning had been to alter the balance of the over-concen- 
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‘tration of China’s industrial capacity in the strategically vulnerable 


eastern and coastal areas, erecting new centres in the remote interior and 
northern regions and shifting old plants there. Besides the strategic 
reasoning, this involved better co-ordination with Russia and the prin- 
ciple of ‘bringing the industries to the raw materials’ (reversing the ‘colo- 
nial’ pattern, under which the raw materials were transported to the 
metropolitan industrial districts). 

Full inception of planning was thus delayed by uncertainties about 
objectives and by adjustments in that connexion, as well as by simple 
shortage of ‘know-how’ and personnel for implementing the decisions 
once made. Yet the Plan, after all this gestation, was not an extremely 
elaborate one. Apart from directives for the complete socialization of all 
activities, by bringing them under either full nationalization or ‘joint 
public-private’ management, it was virtually a list—though quite a long 
list—of specific gaps in the essential substructure which would be filled 
to provide, first, the preliminary basis for the full industrialization of 
China. It involved co-ordination, ‘phasing’, or interlocking only in the 
most general sense; broadly speaking, each individual project in the list 
was largely fulfillable in itself, regardless of the condition or rate of accom- 
plishment of all the others. The Plan consisted essentially of a schedule, 
on these lines, of some five hundred major projects. Of these, 141 (later 
raised to 156) were to be contributed, as integral complete units, by the 
Soviet Union, representing a direct transplantation of specific new in- 
dustrial entities from the Soviet Union to China. It was decidedly a heavy- 
industry Plan; over 50 per cent of the total investment was devoted to 
heavy industry and only some 12 per cent to light, consumer-gcods 
industries ; agriculture and all other branches each got 12 per cent. 

The State absorbed 25 per cent of the national income—a very heavy 
burden on the Chinese people, whose per capita annual income, according 
to the highest Communist claims, was 154 yuan (about £33). The material 
results were substantial—in part, indeed, spectacular. The physical basis 
for the intended industrialization of China was laid. Whether that basis 
is entirely sound, or the most suitable ultimately for China, is another 
question. From very abundant personal information in Hong Kong and 
years of thorough reading of mainland China publications, one knew about 
the grimness and oppressiveness of living conditions in Peoples’ China. 
But, nevertheless, I personally was shocked on actually travelling there 
at the environment I beheld. Many travellers have, however, given 
contrastingly roseate pictures. The Communist technique of propaganda 
is simple but effective; the delightful courtesy of the Chinese is entirely 
natural; itineraries and standardized sight-seeing are well organized. Con- 
currently a simple repetitive Couéism is practised on the visitor; of what- 
ever his eye lights on, he is told: ‘This is new (and splendid); we did not 
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have such things before; what we did have was bad.’ These statements are 
often untrue, or only partially true, but the constant exaggeration of 
present achievement and vilification of all that went before, incessantly 
repeating ‘new, new, good, good—old, old, bad, bad’, digs pitfalls for the 
open but unwary mind. 

The new modern plants are excellent and impressive. In some cases 
(e.g. the Yangtse Bridge), the prior planning and preparation had already 
been to some extent done before the Revolution; but for the most part the 
installations are new-fashioned, being completely on Russian lines in 
styling, layout, design, methodology, etc. The organization and admini- 
stration, the methods of book-keeping, the very terminology, are all 
Russian. The splendid Anshan steelworks is hardly distinguishable from 
such prototypes as Magnitogorsk. Is this the most suitable for China? 
The qualified observer wonders, seeing, for instance, the high degree of 
automation and capital-intensity in that particular plant. The unsuit- 
ability of the large-scale plant for China, of the malady the Russians call 
‘gigantism’, has recently been officially acknowledged by Peking; it has 
definitely been indicated that in the Second Five-Year Plan the median 
size will be smaller. More generally, however, the ‘ant-hill’ methods 
prevail; e.g. in the gigantic water-control and conservancy works, 
avowedly based largely on forced labour (or induced labour). 

Extensive new railways have been constructed. But these reach 
through the least-populated and less intrinsically fertile parts of the 
country, towards the inner Asian frontiers and the Russian heartland. A 
thousand miles of track in Mongolia may really do far less for China’s 
development than fifty miles of new rail in the already more developed, 
settled, and populous parts of China. This is implicit, for instance, in the 
published results for the First Five-Year Plan in transportation, which 
show ever-increasing utilization and over-crowding, as the total volume 
of traffic rises, on the more old-fashioned means of transport (viz. inland 
highways and waterways) which exist mainly, of course, in the already 
more developed parts of China. There, since the Plan began, pre-railway 
means of transport have borne a larger, not a smaller proportion of the 
total traffic (6-4 per cent in 1952, I1-2 per cent in 1953). 

But this is only one illustration of a general proposition: namely, that 
Russian conceptions and techniques of development-planning, evolved for 
a country of vast distances with scattered resources, based on an extensive 
type of economic and social development, under long-distance control, 
are largely unsuitable for the highly intensive, localized, and complicated 
setting within which the problem must be solved in China. This point is 
also recognized, but to a lesser extent, in the re-thinking that is being 
done in Peking at present while the results of the First Five-Year Plan 
are being assessed and the Second Five-Year Plan is being elaborated. 
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‘Extensivism’ still prevails. It is based on an article of faith important 
to the nationalistic ego: viz. that the interior is very rich in all kinds of 
resources, which only imperialism and feudalism prevented from being 
duly developed long ago. There is a tremendous investment in prospecting, 
surveying, internal colonization, etc. Much of this may be justified; but 
much may be - ‘on over-optimistic pre-judgements. According to 
hard-headed capituusts, it is better to invest in (say) Pittsburgh or 
Birmingham today than in (say) Timbuctoo; objectively, if paradoxically, 
the further progress of Birmingham may really be the soundest way to 
stimulate development at Timbuctoo. Of course, the Chinese are not at 
present allowed by their Government to invest in Birmingham; but the 
same principle may broadly apply if we substitute Shanghai or Hankow 
on the one hand and (say) Urumchi on the other for the places named. 

The aspects at present engaging the Chinese are, however, that 
investment in interior development, especially in heavy industrialization, 
must in any case be extremely slow in yielding fruit; and that it moves 
the centre of gravity even more in the direction of Russia. If the current 
technological superiority of the Soviet Union (soaring, to all appearances, 
like a sputnik at present) can be maintained, practical dependence on 
Russia, already very marked in China, might be widely acceptable. If 
Soviet performance could be similarly extended into the sphere of con- 
sumer goods and greatly raised standards of living for the Russian masses, 
the battle for Communism would be won in China. 

This is the heart of the matter and the gravest crisis for Communism, 
in contradiction to any degree of technical success it may have attained. 
It is the human heart and spirit which are significantly rebellious in 
Communist countries—which are startingly sceptical, despite material 
successes in heavy industry. This is true in China no less than elsewhere. 
The ‘demonstration effect’ is tremendous. Some years ago, I watched 
in a small cinema in Malaya a Hollywood film of luxurious American 
conditions of living; members of the indigenous audience remarked, ‘Why 
don’t we have some of those things?’ Much more recently, I had the 
identical experience in China, where a Soviet film of high life in Moscow 
was showing and the same question was uttered in the audience. 

To revert to specific details, the First Five-Year Plan in China was 
broadly fulfilled, in fact, one year ahead of schedule. But a multitude of 
difficulties and discrepancies appeared, especially in 1955 and 1956 and 
up to the present. Serious shortages and irregularities occurred, especially 
in the supply of consumer goods. Distribution was sometimes unsatisfac- 
tory; quality was very variable and generally declizing. Rationing was 
introduced for food and cloth and the allocations were frequently cut. 
The rations of basic cereals are now comparatively adequate (despite a 
portentous gap between the total allocations under the rationing and the 
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total claims of output, the difference evidently going to export or reserves), 
Vegetable oil, essential to the Chinese cuisine, is pitifully short. Meat is 
an occasional treat for the average person. The cloth ration is much 
lower than actual per capita consumption in any other East or South 
Asian country. In general, simple peasant or proletarian-type clothing 
and articles of common necessity are sufficiently and rather cheaply 
available, as well as housing on the basis of one room per family; but 
any ‘semi-luxury’ or ‘luxury’ (defined by low Chinese standards) is pro- 
gressively more expensive and less available and adornments are remark- 
able rather by their absence. 

Meanwhile, the workers were driven very hard. Labour productivity 
increased, it is officially stated, in a manner which might startle trade 
unionists in the West: output per unit of labour rose by 65 per cent 
in a number of industries during 1953-7. 

Following many expressions of popular discontent, large wage in- 
creases were effected in 1956: on the average by 13 per cent in Govern- 
ment employment, 16 per cent in heavy industry, 12 per cent in light 
industry, and 11 per cent in others. The Budget in that year, for the 
first time since the ‘Liberation’, showed a substantial deficit of 7-3 per cent 
of total expenditure, or about £470 million. 

In many items the plan was over-fulfilled a year ahead; in others 
under-fulfilled. The resulting unevennesses and ‘bottlenecks’ were in 
some cases serious and cumulative. Generally speaking, there was extreme 
pressure to overfulfil, to over-reach the targets. Perfection, for a planning 
system, should surely mean hitting exactly the 100 per cent mark every 
time. Over-fulfilment is broadly better than under-fulfilment, but may 
lead to difficulties just as great; a mixture of the two makes confusion. 

Yugoslav economists have stressed that a planning regime which 
presses especially and ubiquitously for over-fulfilment has a ‘built-in 
tendency to inflation’. They associate this especially with the sort of 
system which, like the Russian one in the Stalinist period, is extremely 
centralized in its structure of planning, with decision and authority 
centred very much at the top of the pyramid. The Chinese structure is 
of that kind. China laboured very hard and effectively to construct 
and perfect such an extremely centralized system. At the metropolitan 
level alone, not to mention the subsidiary plane of provincial and lower- 
echelon institutions, no less than 40 Ministries, 7 Commissions, and 20 
bureaux are directly involved in the planning apparatus. Directives 
and draft plans travel, in various degrees of detail and division of juris- 
diction, up, down, and across this network. In addition, a large apparatus 
of inspection, checking, and supervision comes into play. 

Just as China had laboriously completed this centralized structure, 
she found herself ‘out on a limb’, as the rest of the Communist world 
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went back on the policy of extreme centralization. Following the turmoil in 
Poland and Hungary, those countries veered sharply towards a de-central- 
ized system and conception of planning. The U.S.S.R. itself followed suit; 
some of the gigantic metropolitan Ministries in Moscow are being abolished 
and the processes and decisions in planning devolved to provincial and 
local levels. This overhaul was one of the main aims of Khrushchev in 
his recent coups d’état. Even Czechoslovakia, most compact of the 
Communist countries (and indeed most orthodoxly Marxist in this respect), 
recently followed suit. China is unable suddenly to make the same 
volte-face, owing to her lower economic level, lesser practical flexibility, 
lack of equivalent man-power at the ‘back-room’ and managerial levels, 
and possibly for political reasons; though she is heavily pressed, both 
objectively and subjectively, to do so. 

This is one of the reasons why China has not yet enunciated her 
Second Five-Year Plan in anything but the most general terms, though 
the First Plan was due to finish at the end of 1957 and was actually 
declared fulfilled at the end of 1956. There are other possible reasons too. 
One is that the Second Five-Year Plan will be much more difficult than 
the First, because much more co-ordination, phasing, and interlocking 
is required between all the sectors and aspects. Perhaps this is a general 
law; India, too, finds the Second Plan more difficult. 

While our eyes are raised to great pyrotechnical achievements in 
outer space, realists—such as the Chinese undoubtedly are—must re- 
mark that conditions on the ground in Russia are at present rather 
uncertain. Russia’s current Five-Year Plan has been extended to seven 
years. The managerial revolution undertaken by Khrushchev, with 
indications of internal stress, suggests that Russia may not be able to 
supply technical and material assistance to China in the same quantity 
or the same forms as in the past seven years. The Second Plan must 
wait till this essential component is known, and it is a large component: 
Russian loans and aid to China, officially stated under various headings, 
total some U.S. $2,000 million to date. China has drawn in advance 
to a considerable extent on this account. Russian aid and loan contracts 
up to 1960 had been fulfilled by 1956. China is obliged to repay most 
of this, still outstanding with interest, over periods ranging from five 
to twenty years. Concurrently, China has to pay Russia for the Soviet 
share in some large joint Sino-Soviet enterprises (civil aviation, pros- 
pecting, and petroleum) which the Russians have transferred to full 
Chinese ownership. China has also accumulated considerable obligations 
to extend assistance herself, to North Korea, North Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Nepal, Egypt, and some other countries, totalling U.S. $1,100 million, 
besides maintaining her pattern of barter and other trade agreements. 
The recent relaxation of the effort to communize Tibet is surely significant. 
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A drive for full agricultural collectivization was suddenly decreed 
at the end of 1955 and forged ahead very quickly at first. But difficulties 
arose in 1956 which still continue. A large number of the new collectives 
were disbanded and free private marketing of produce by the peasants 
had to be allowed at the beginning of 1957. 

Planning is not efficient; it is grossly inferior to a free price economy. 
Gigantic errors were made in China: e.g. the production of 3 million 
Russian-type ploughs, using a considerable part of China’s output of steel, 
which proved unsuitable to Chinese conditions, so that only about 800,000 
were sold and of these only 200,000 were used. Over 1 million new spindles 
were installed in the cotton industry in 1956, but these too have remained 
largely idle, as the output of raw cotton rose only 4 per cent while in- 
vestment in new mill buildings had been increased 63 per cent. 

Special mention should also be made of the population question. 
The first census on modern lines, taken in 1953, disclosed that there were 
altogether 600 million Chinese. The rate of natural growth is officially 
believed to be 2-5 per cent per annum, forecasting 1,000 million Chinese 
in the Orwellian year of 1986, and 2,000 million (the present population 
of the whole world) at the end of the century. There is open concern 
about the possibility of net improvement, in face of the need to provide 
for such large numbers. At present, the population is rising by some 
12 million a year, while official figures show that only some 5 million 
new jobs a year were found for them. The Government’s response 
has been to launch a strong birth-control movement—a very significant 
reversal of previous denunciations from the standpoint of Marxist 
orthodoxy. 

On the whole, retrenchment, consolidation, and caution are at present 
the rule. The interim plan for 1957 foresees an 8 per cent reduction in 
foreign trade, with a 22 per cent reduction in the export of agricultural 
products, which are China’s main export availability. The indications 
are that foreign trade, especially beyond the Communist bloc, cannot 
significantly be increased in the present prospect. Peking has warned 
also that 88 per cent of China’s machinery requirements will currently 
have to be covered by her own production. The only major indication 
yet given for the Second Five-Year Plan is that the proportion of in- 
dustrial investment going to heavy industry will be somewhat reduced 
frorn about go per cent to about 80 per cent. A longer-term plan for agri- 
culture till 1962 is also not yet in final form. 

Throughout the first half of 1957, the Communist leadership organized 
a great campaign of public criticism, as a general inquisition on all these 
difficulties. Such drives for self-criticism and mutual criticism on a basis 
fully controlled—in fact, stage-managed—by the Party are standard 
Communist practice. This one got out of hand, however. A myriad 
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complaints and countless protests poured out until the flood was severely 
checked in July 1957.1 The outcry turned on all the aspects men- 
tioned above, and some of the most basic tenets and practices of Com- 
munism were severely attacked and denounced. The Chinese public 
shows considerable signs of loss of confidence in the Communist regime, 
particularly in ceasing to believe in the necessity for further deprivations 
and that these deprivations will necessarily lead to better conditions 
for the next generation. The recurrence of floods and droughts has 
particularly contributed to this effect; the Communists boasted that 
their great works of water-conservancy had eliminated such natural 
djsasters. But 70 million people were affected by floods in 1956. 

No immediate political alternative presents itself for the Chinese 
people. But it seems evident to me that changes must be impending in 
China: geological shifts in the political ground somewhat analogous to 
those recently seen in Eastern Europe, particularly Poland. Meanwhile, 
the Chinese people continue, as they have throughout a long history, 
to outlive dynasties and catastrophes, working hard and proud of working 
well. They are especially ingenious in ‘finding a way’ around or through 
any complicated system or tricky situation. The Chinese phrase is yu 
ban fa, translated formally ‘there is a way, it can be managed’, or in- 
formally in pidgin, ‘can do’. They can somehow make any economic dis- 
pensation work, however bad it is, even so faulty a system as Communism, 
slowly or imperceptibly modifying it the while. If this view is correct, 
some modification of Communism is likely and China’s long history of 
successively outliving and assimilating new rulerships is not yet at an 
end—provided the dragon can digest, this time, some new and hard 
things, such as iron and steel industries and modern armaments. It is 
true, however, that, as the technical gap widens between the already 
industrialized countries and the not yet industrialized, China is actually 
the more bound to Russia at this stage and is less able to break that link 
than the East Europeans are. Therefore China is more inclined, as yet, 
to diverge on the ideological than on the technical plane. Despite the 
massive construction, China remains relatively an under-developed 
country. To emphasize the true proportions that we have to keep in 
mind, let me close with just one direct comparison: under Japan’s current 
six-year plan, the additional capacity installed in Japan, during the six- 
year period, will be larger than the whole existing industrial capacity, 
old or new, of China. Japan’s current addition to her industrial equipment 
is greater than China’s total industrial capacity. 


Address at Chatham House 
19 November 1957 


1 See ‘Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Communists’ ‘‘Rectification’”” Movement’ and 
‘Criticism and Counter-Criticism in China’, in The World Today, August and November 1957. 





THE DIMINISHING ROLE OF THE 
WORLD COURT 


F. HONIG 


International Court of Justice is declining at a time when the number 

of cases pending before it is in fact greater than ever before. Yet the 
volume of work claiming the attention of a judicial tribunal is not neces- 
sarily indicative of its contribution to the life of the community, especially 
where the community is one of independent sovereign States and the 
tribunal one whose competence derives solely from the consent of parties 
who may or may not be willing to submit their disputes to judicial deter- 
mination. 

No single cause accounts for the relatively limited impact of the World 
Court on international affairs, and such reasons as may be suggested to 
explain this regrettable fact are to some extent speculative and incapable 
of objective ascertainment. It is with considerable diffidence, therefore, 
that certain tentative explanations are attempted to justify the assertion 
that the role of the International Court, contrary to what statistics may 
appear to suggest, is diminishing at the present time. The reasons believed 
to support the view here expressed may be sought partly in the organiza- 
tion of the Court and its powers of jurisdiction, partly in its approach to 
the discharge of its judicial functions, and—last but not least—in the 
attitude of Governments. 


if may seem incongruous at first sight to suggest that the role of the 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COURT AND ITS POWERS OF JURISDICTION 


The membership of the United Nations has grown by more than half 
between the years 1945 and 1957, and it has been suggested that the 
number of judges of the Court should be increased so as to reflect, albeit 
to a more limited extent, the increased representation of States in the 
world organization. Formal discussion of this proposal has been shelved 
for the time being, and those with experience of the administration of 
justice will probably not regret that time has been gained for further 
reflection. It can hardly be denied that even a tribunal of considerably 
less then fifteen judges—which is the number laid down in article 3 of the 
Statute of the World Court—is apt to become unwieldy.! A bench of this 
size requires the observance of excessive formality in the conduct of oral 


1 Although a quorum of nine judges is sufficient to constitute the Court, the bench con- 
sists almost invariably of the full complement of judges, except in cases in which one or 
more judges are unable, for special reasons, to take part in the proceedings. 
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proceedings, without the fruitful exchange of extempore views between the 
Court and advocates appearing before it. Also, as past experience shows, 
a unanimous judgment of the Court is extremely rare. It cannot, of 
course, be expected that the Court will arrive at a unanimous decision in 
the majority of cases, but the authority of its judgments would be im- 
measurably enhanced if this were more frequently the case, at least where 
issues are comparatively free from political implications. It is believed 
that a smaller bench would be more likely to achieve this result which, it 
may be conceded at once, will be regarded by many as neither necessary 
nor desirable. 

The power conferred on States parties to proceedings before the Court 
to choose ad hoc judges in cases where the bench does not include a judge 
of their nationality gives rise to a general belief that the Court as per- 
manently constituted does not enjoy the full confidence of States. It may 
be objected that the person best qualified to judge the issues affecting the 
interests of any particular State before the Court is one who possesses the 
nationality of that State or whom that State has freely chosen. This, 
however, is believed not to outweigh the psychological disadvantage to 
which reference has been made, especially in view of the requirement that 
in any event the permanent members of the Court must be chosen so as to 
represent the principal legal systems of the world. It may be added that in 
the lifetime of the present Court the appointment of ad hoc judges was 
required in no less than ten of a total of fourteen effective cases. 

Quite apart from the limitations placed upon the competence of the 
Court by the basic requirement of consent, there is one provision of the 
Statute which seriously curtails its powers. Article 34 provides that only 
States may be parties in cases before the Court,} thus precluding all 
international organizations from being parties to contentious proceedings. 
This limitation renders illusory any practical application of the principle 
enunciated by the Court in its advisory opinion in the Reparation for In- 
juries Case where it was held that the United Nations Organization had 
the capacity to bring an international claim against a State responsible 
for the death of one of its agents.? Yet, if it ever became necessary to give 
effect to this principle in practice, article 34 of the Statute would preclude 
the United Nations from instituting proceedings for the recovery of 
damages. There is one further aspect of this limitation, which is psycho- 
logical rather than legal. Advisory opinions are not binding in strict law, 
as are the judgments of the Court in contentious cases, and the oppro- 
brium attaching to any State disregarding an advisory opinion is not, for 
purely formal reasons, as great as that attaching to a State disregarding 


1 The word ‘cases’ as here used is synonymous with ‘contentious cases’ and does not, 
therefore, include requests for advisory opinions. 

2 Cf. Reparation for Injuries Suffered in the Service of the United Nations, I.C.J. Reports 
1949, P. 174. 
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a judgment delivered in a contentious case. The Union of South Africa 
in the International Status of South-West Africa Case} and the three 
countries concerned in the Peace Treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Roumania Case* might well have been more severely condemned if, 
instead of ignoring an advisory opinion, they had ignored a judgment of 
the Court in contentious proceedings instituted by the United Nations. It 
would go beyond the scope of this assessment of the competence of the 
Court to consider the far more controversial question as to whether 
individuals, as distinct from States, should not also be permitted to 
institute proceedings before the International Court. This is a question 
which may have to be considered at some time in the future in the context 


of the problem of State responsibility. 


THE APPROACH OF THE COURT TO THE DISCHARGE OF ITS JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 


The number of cases in which the Court was unable to deal with the 
merits of disputes submitted to it, though not excessive, is considerable. 
This in itself is not surprising when due allowance is made for the attitude 
of Governments in conferring jurisdiction upon the Court, and more will 
be said on this aspect of the matter at a later stage. What is of interest in 
the present context is an inquiry into the question as to whether the atti- 
tude of the Court to the discharge of its judicial functions has materially 
contributed to its own inability sufficiently to determine the merits of 
cases before it. This problem arises in different ways according to whether 
the Court is called upon to decide a case submitted by special agreement 
between the parties or by application based on the acceptance of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court by the defendant State. Where a case is 
submitted by special agreement the issues are carefully defined by the 
parties themselves, and it may well be said that the Court should not in any 
circumstances go beyond its immediate task of determining those issues. 
Where, on the other hand, proceedings are instituted by application, the 
issues are not necessarily as clearly defined, and it may often be difficult to 
draw the dividing line between the requirement of a full and final settle- 
ment of the dispute before the Court and an excess of jurisdiction which 
may result in an unwarranted ‘exercise in law-making’.* There are cases in 
which it may be necessary to pass judgment—and strictures—on States 
not parties to the proceedings, and there are others in which it may be 
difficult to resist the temptation of laying down as law certain rules which 
do not as yet form part of the general body of customary international law. 
Both these situations have faced the Court in the past, and similar situa- 

1 1.C.]. Reports 1950, p. 79. 

2 Tbid., p. 65. 

% This is the term applied by Schwarzenberger to the judgment of the Court in the 


Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case (I.C.J. Reports 1951, p. 116); cf. Schwarzenberger, ‘The 
Forms of Sovereignty’, in Current Legal Problems, 10 (1957), p. 294. 
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tions are likely to arise in the future. There is, in addition, the need to 
determine, in the majority of cases, the delicate question as to whether the 
Court is entitled to exercise jurisdiction over the merits of a dispute or 
whether it is precluded from doing so. This latter question may be ap- 
proached in a spirit of caution or audacity, and in whichever spirit it may 
be approached by the Court, critics will not be wanting. An analysis of one 
or two cases in which this problem arose may help to illustrate the approach 
of the Court to its solution. 

In the Anglo-Ivanian Oil Company Case the Court was called upon to 
interpret the declaration of Iran accepting the compulsory jurisdiction 
under article 36 of the Statute. Iran, in support of a preliminary objection 
to the jurisdiction, invited the Court to hold that the terms of the Iranian 
declaration excluded from the jurisdiction of the Court all disputes relating 
to treaties concluded by Iran before the ratification of the declaration. In 
a purely grammatical sense the terms of the declaration were such as to 
permit of this interpretation as well as of the interpretation—put forward 
by the United Kingdom—that the Iranian declaration also covered 
treaties concluded prior to its ratification by Iran. The Court upheld the 
Iranian contention and declined to exercise jurisdiction over the merits of 
the dispute. It did so principally for historical reasons which, in its view, 
justified the conclusion that Iran could not be assumed to have intended 
to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in respect of treaties 
possibly involving the consideration of matters arising in connexion with 
the regime of capitulations which had meanwhile been abolished. So far the 
reasoning of the Court may be regarded as unexceptionable. Not content, 
however, with this compelling reason which would have sufficed to support 
its decision to declare itself incompetent, the Court went further and 
regarded as ‘confirmatory’ the wording of an Iranian law enacted between 
the date of the declaration and the date of its ratification. This law pro- 
vided that the declaration related only to treaties accepted after the 
ratification of the declaration. The reference by the Court to the municipal 
law of a State for the wholly extraneous purpose of assisting in the inter- 
pretation of an undertaking vis-a-vis other States must be regarded as 
unfortunate. While it is true, of course, that the travaux préparatoires may 
be referred to in the interpretation of treaties and other undertakings, it 
had never before been suggested that reference may also be made to 
municipal law, and Judge McNair, while agreeing with the operative part 
of the judgment of the Court, stated that he would have preferred Iranian 
municipal law to be excluded from the consideration of the Court. 

In the context of considering the approach of the Court to the problem 
of its own jurisdiction reference may also be made to the Nottebohm Case.} 
While in the Anglo-Ivanian Oil Company Case the decision would have 

1 Cf. I.C.J. Reports 1955, p. 4. 
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been the same even if reliance had not been placed on an instrument which, 
it is believed, should have been disregarded as being irrelevant, the restric- 
tive approach to the question of competence in the Nottebohm Case caused 
the Court to decline jurisdiction when the arguments in favour of exercis- 
ing it were extremely strong. Nottebohm, a German national by origin, 
acquired the nationality of the Principality of Liechtenstein shortly after 
the outbreak of the second World War. He was then—and had been for 
many years—domiciled in Guatemala, and after his naturalization he 
returned to Guatemala where he continued to live until some time after 
Guatemala’s declaration of war on Germany. He was then arrested and 
transferred to the United States where he was interned as an enemy alien, 
his property in Guatemala being confiscated. The important implication 
of the action taken against him was that Guatemala did not recognize his 
neutral Liechtenstein nationality and continued to regard him as a German 
citizen. There was no doubt that in accordance with established principles 
of international law Liechtenstein, in the exercise of its right of diplomatic 
protection, would have been entitled to proceed against Guatemala for the 
recovery of damages if Nottebohm had been a national of the Principality. 

But the Court took the view that the Liechtenstein nationality of 
Nottebohm had been obtained within the space of a few weeks and in the 
absence of any real ‘bond of attachment’ between him and the Principality, 
and that it could not therefore be relied upon as against Guatemala, with 
the result that Liechtenstein was not entitled to proceed against Guate- 
mala and that the Court was accordingly precluded from exercising 
jurisdiction. This refusal of the Court to assume jurisdiction must be 
regarded as extremely disconcerting because it was not denied that Notte- 
bohm had validly acquired Liechtenstein nationality in accordance with 
Liechtenstein law, however slender his bond of attachment to that country 
might have been. Yet vis-a-vis Guatemala he was regarded as not being 
entitled to rely on a nationality validly acquired when, moreover, his 
acquisition of Liechtenstein nationality had admittedly resulted in the 
loss of his German nationality. This conclusion must strike lawyers and 
laymen alike as somewhat curious and illogical in that it splits the national 
status of a person into two different compartments for two different pur- 
poses. The Court, even assuming that Nottebohm’s naturalization in 
Liechtenstein had been granted in circumstances which justified the 
suspicion that it only served the purpose of protecting him against unto- 
ward measures which might one day be taken against his person and pro- 
perty, should have assumed jurisdiction over the dispute between Liechten- 
stein and Guatemala. It could then have dealt with these suspicious cir- 
cumstances in the course of determining the merits of the case itself. This 
power could have been exercised in accordance with article 62 of the Rules 
of Court, by joining the preliminary objection to the jurisdiction to the 
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merits of the case. By introducing the dichotomy here described into the 
law of nationality the Court has created a dangerous element of uncertainty 
which may have far-reaching results. 

The restrictive approach of the Court to the discharge of its functions is 
open to criticism not only in cases where the Court has declined to exer- 
cise jurisdiction, but also in others where it has declined squarely to face 
the substantive issues. In the Corfu Channel Case + the Court, in holding 
Albania responsible for the loss of British lives and extensive material 
damage to property, rejected compelling evidence which would have 
required a finding that Yugoslavia was guilty of laying mines in the Corfu 
Channel or, at the very least, would have implied the connivance of 
Albania at the laying of a minefield which caused the explosions and 
resulting damage. Instead, the Court preferred to base its decision on a 
chain of inferences which merely required a finding that the minefield 
could not have been laid without the knowledge of Albania. One can well 
understand the reluctance of an international tribunal to arrive at a find- 
ing which would implicate a third State not directly concerned in the 
proceedings, but it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the evidence 
before the Court was such as would have been accepted by any municipal 
court even though it may have resulted in severe condemnation of a third 
party. 

In the Haya de la Torre Case between Columbia and Peru, which was 
a sequel to the Asylum Case,” the Court arrived practically at a non liquet 
between the parties. It may be recalled that Haya de la Torre, the leader 
of the American People’s Revolutionary Alliance, a political party pro- 
scribed by the Peruvian Government, took refuge in the Colombian 
Embassy in Lima on 3 January 1949. The Peruvian Government con- 
tended that Colombia was not entitled unilaterally to qualify the offence 
of Haya de la Torre as a political offence so as to prevent Peru from 
instituting criminal proceedings against him. This contention was upheld 
by the Court in the Asylwm Case, and the further question arose as to 
whether the asylum granted to Haya de la Torre should cease. This latter 
question, at least in a political though not in a strictly legal sense, implied 
the need for a firm decision of the Court as to whether Haya de la Torre 
should be granted a safe-conduct to leave Peru (on the basis of the previous 
finding that to prolong the asylum was not in accordance with the relevant 
conventions between the two countries), or whether he should be handed 
over to the Peruvian authorities in order that criminal proceedings might 
be instituted against him. This question formed the subject matter of the 
Haya de la Torre Case. It may be conceded at once that the legal issues as 
submitted by the parties made it virtually ict for the Court to 


1 Cf. The Corfu Channel Case ) AR entid). I.C.J. Reports 1949, p 
2 For the Asylum Case, see I.C.J. Reports 1950, p. 266, rt % the Haya de la Torre 
Case, see I.C. J]. Reports 1951, p. 71. 
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determine this vitai issue in an authoritative manner, but it may well be 
asked whether a more liberal interpretation of these issues might not have 
been more in keeping with reality. Such an interpretation would have 
enabled the Court to decide, once and for all, the fate of the person who was 
immediately concerned in the outcome of the dispute. In the event the 
judgment confined itself to the abstract issues of the case by holding that, 
although the asylum should not have been maintained beyond the date of 
the first judgment (in the Asylum Case), Colombia was not under a duty 
to surrender Haya de la Torre to the Peruvian authorities for trial. Nor 
was Peru under any duty to grant a safe-conduct to enable Haya de la 
Torre to leave the country. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that this 
Salomonic judgment of the Court resulted in effect in a non liquet, and the 
following passage from the judgment is indicative of the embarrassment 
which the Court must have felt in arriving at so inconclusive a result: ‘It 
[the Court] is unable to give any practical advice as to the various courses 
which might be followed with a view to terminating the asylum, since, by 
doing so, it would depart from its judicial function.’ 

Lastly, reference may be made in this context to the advisory opinion 
of the Court in the case of Reservations to the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide. The important question before 
the Court was to determine the effect of objections made by some States 
to reservations made by others to certain provisions of the Genocide 
Convention. The problem as to whether a State which objects to a reserva- 
tion by another State may refuse to regard the latter as a party to a con- 
vention has wider implications than those forming the subject-matter of 
this particular case. It is of decisive importance not only in the relatively 
narrow setting of the Genocide Convention, but also in the wider setting 
of multilateral conventions generally, and it is of vital concern to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations to guide him in the performance 
of his duties as depositary of international agreements. The Court, con- 
fining itself to the Genocide Convention, held that a State which has made 
a reservation meeting with objections by other States may be regarded by 
the latter as a party to the Convention ‘if the reservation is compatible 
with the object and purpose of the Convention’. It thus left it to the 
discretion of individual States to apply the indeterminate and subjective 
test of compatibility and to determine, according to the view they might 
take of the nature of any particular reservation, whether or not to regard the 
reserving State as a party to the Convention. The latitude thus allowed 
to individual States is bound to result in doubt and uncertainty. 

More serious, however, than the uncertainty arising in relations be- 
tween States is the dilemma facing the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. It is not part of his duties as depositary of international agree- 

1 Cf. I.C.J. Reports 1951, p. 15. 
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ments to pass judgment on the legal effect of instruments submitted for 
registration. On the other hand, the coming into force of an international 
agreement always depends on the deposit of an agreed number of ratifica- 
tions, and the validity of a ratification may depend, in a case such as the 
present, on whether the ratification is accompanied by a reservation which 
is ‘compatible with the object and purpose of the Convention’. The 
advisory opinion of the Court, in introducing the indeterminate test of 
compatibility, thus places a heavy burden on the Secretary-General. The 
General Assembly was fully aware of the dangerous implications of the 
advisory opinion of the Court and accordingly adopted a compromise 
resolution which requested the Secretary-General ‘to continue to act as 
depositary in connection with the deposit of documents containing reserva- 
tions or objections, without passing upon the legal effect of such docu- 
ments, and to communicate the text of such documents... to all States 
concerned ...’1 It can hardly be said that this resolution removes the 
doubts resulting from the advisory opinion of the Court, and in this case, 
as in some of the others to which reference has been made, it is difficult to 
escape the impression that the approach of the Court is at times somewhat 
remote from the realities of international life. As will be seen presently, it 
is not easy to persuade States to submit their disputes for impartial judicial 
determination, but once they have been persuaded to do so they would 
probably prefer the Court to adopt a less esoteric approach to the solution 
of their problems. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENTS 


It is very largely due to the attitude of Governments that the influence 
which the World Court has been able to exert on the life of the international 
community has gradually declined during the last decade. The number 
of contentious cases submitted on the basis of special agreements has been 
comparatively small, and it is accordingly the negative attitude of States 
to the voluntary acceptance of the so-called compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court which is mainly responsible for this regrettable development. 
Article 36 of the Statute provides an extremely feeble basis on which to 
found compulsory jurisdiction, and States have not been slow in taking 
advantage of the reservations and conditions which this provision permits 
them to attach to their declarations of acceptance. Any State accepting 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court may make its acceptance subject 
to a variety of conditions which, while allowing it to pay lip service to the 
principle of judicial determination of disputes and to give itself the air of 
a loyal supporter of the Court, allows it at the same time to evade its 
obligations as and when it pleases. The Year Books of the Court containing 
the declarations of States under article 36 of the Statute, as well as the 

1 Resolution 598 (V1) of 12 January 1952, 
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Reports of the Court, are replete with examples of the hypocritical attitude 
of Governments to their undertakings accepting the jurisdiction of the 
Court. The term ‘compulsory jurisdiction’ is not only a misnomer from 
the purely legal point of view but also gives a completely false picture of 
what happens in practice even in cases where States have ostensibly 
agreed to submit to the jurisdiction. 

Until recently few people in this country were aware of the growing 
tendency to withdraw from the competence of the Court all matters affect- 
ing the so-called vital interests of States, and it was not until the publica- 
tion of a White Paper on 22 August 1957 that the public began to take 
an interest in a problem which until then had seemed somewhat remote.1 
This is not the place to discuss the constitutional propriety of the manner 
in which the British Government made known the withdrawal of its 
previous declaration of acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court on 12 April 1957 and the deposit of its new declaration on 18 April 
1957. What is of interest in the context of international law—quite apart 
from the remarkable fact that the British Government allowed six days 
to elapse during which it impliedly refused to recognize the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the Court altogether—is the substance of the new declara- 
tion. Previously the United Kingdom had been content to accept the 
jurisdiction of the Court on the basis of reciprocity and subject only to 
reservations relating to disputes with other countries of the Common- 
wealth and disputes arising out of the second World War and other 
hostilities (which might occur subsequently). The new declaration, on the 
other hand, apart from one other important reservation not previously 
made, expressly excluded from the jurisdiction of the Court ‘any question 
which, in the opinion of the Government of the United Kingdom, affects 
the national security of the United Kingdom or any of its dependent 
territories’. This latter reservation, the precise wording of which is 
believed to be unique in the history of the World Court, is not for that 
reason unique in its legal content. Several other countries had previously 
gone on record with similar reservations which in practice served the 
same purpose, viz. to leave it to the discretion of the country concerned to 
determine the issues which are not to be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Court. Prominent among these countries are France, India, Mexico, 
Pakistan, the Union of South Africa, and the United States of America, 
and the reservation contained in the French declaration may serve as an 
example. It is in these terms: “This declaration does not apply to differ- 
ences relating to matters which are essentially within the national juris- 
diction as understood by the Government of the French Republic.’ A 
reservation such as this—as France has discovered to her cost—may have 


1 Cf. Cmnd. 249. See also the subsequent debate in the House of Commons on 8 Novem- 
ber 1957; Hansard, Commons, vol. 577, columns 469-515. 
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unexpected results. In the Norwegian Loans Case} between France and 
Norway, which was instituted by France on behalf of French holders of 
several issues of Norwegian bonds containing a gold clause, Norway raised 
a preliminary objection to the jurisdiction of the Court. This objection 
was founded on a number of contentions only one of which need be con- 
sidered in the present context. It may be summed up in this way: Norway 
has accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court on condition of 
reciprocity and without reservations. France, on the other hand, has 
filed a declaration which is more limited in scope in that it excludes dis- 
putes which France herself considers to be within her national jurisdiction. 
Norway cannot herself be bound by an undertaking which is wider in scope 
than that of the opposing party. It follows that if Norway considers—as 
in fact she did—the issue of loans to be a matter within the domestic 
jurisdiction of Norway, France cannot be heard to say that such unilateral 
determination by Norway is not binding on France. The Court accepted 
the Norwegian argument and declined to exercise jurisdiction over the 
French claim. In so doing the Court followed the jurisprudence of its pre- 
decessor, the Permanent Court of International Justice, in the Electricity 
Company of Sofia and Bulgaria Case. 

The full legal significance of reservations which are so worded as to 
permit individual States themselves to determine the disputes which shall 
be exempt from the acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court 
emerges, not from the majority judgment of the Court in the Norwegian 
Loans Case, but from the opinion of Judge Sir Hersch Lauterpacht which, 
while agreeing with the majority, does so on different grounds. Sir Hersch 
Lauterpacht reached the conclusion that the French reservation, which 
he called an ‘automatic reservation’, was incompatible with article 36, 
paragraph 6, of the Statute; this provides that a dispute as to whether the 
Court has jurisdiction shall be determined by the Court—and not by one of 
the parties. He further expressed the view that this automatic reserva- 
tion formed so essential a part of the French declaration that it necessarily 
resulted in the invalidity of the French declaration of acceptance as a 
whole.” 

This view, if generally accepted, would have incalculable consequences. 
As the recent examples of this country, India, and Pakistan show, there is 
a growing tendency, not only to make reservations which leave to the 
countries concerned an almost unlimited degree of discretion, but also to 
make the acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court termin- 
able at any time, and quite generally to restrict the competence of the 
Court so as to exclude from it all issues believed by signatory States to 


1 Case of Certain Norwegian Loans, I.C.]. Reports 1957, p. 
2 Judge Sir Hersch Lauterpacht’s separate opinion will be ‘tacied in I.C.]. Reports 1957, 


Pp. 34-66. 
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affect their vital interests.! The declarations of States contain an infinite 
variety of such limitations, and it may well be that the Court, if and when 
called upon to consider their legal effect, may hold such declarations to be 
wholly invalid. Even now, in the absence of judicial guidance, it is not 
difficult to envisage a situation in which this country, in proceedings 
alleging the ill-treatment of British nationals by a country which has un- 
reservedly accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, may be met 
by the rejoinder that the treatment of foreign nationals is a question which, 
in the opinion of the Government of the defendant State, affects the 
national security of the latter. If the interpretation placed upon the 
French declaration by Judge Sir Hersch Lauterpacht has the effect of 
persuading Governments to abandon such wide reservations, not because 
they are inimical to the interests of others but because they are inimical to 
their own interests, good may yet come of the growing tendency to restrict 
the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

The refusal of States to act honestly and generously in this matter is 
the most important single cause of the declining influence of the Court, but 
it is not the only one. Two other factors have played a less important, 
though by no means negligible, part in bringing about this result. The 
first is a certain lack of respect for the Court by Governments who, in their 
desire to escape the jurisdiction of the Court at all costs, occasionally 
support their objections to the jurisdiction with arguments which can only 
be described as fatuous and irrelevant; and the second is the eagerness 
occasionally displayed by States to invoke the machinery of the Court 
when quite clearly the Court has no jurisdiction. There are several cases 
on record in which proceedings were instituted against countries which 
had not accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court, and in which 
the Court ultimately had no alternative but to remove the case from its 
list.2, Such attempts to invoke the jurisdiction of the Court, based on a 
‘desire to place on record facts which are believed to involve the inter- 
national responsibility of another State, and not on any genuine belief that 
that State will voluntarily submit to the jurisdiction, are not calculated to 
raise the prestige of the Court. 

In conclusion it may be said that recourse to the World Court for the 
settlement of disputes between States is still regarded as an exception, and 
that recourse to other modes of settlement remains the rule. Only a funda- 
mental change of political climate and the acceptance of judicial means as 
the normal, and not the exceptional, means of settling disputes will enable 
the Court to play a more decisive part in the life of the international 
community. 


1 The most comprehensive survey of these problems will be found in Professor C. H. M. 
Waldock’s ‘Decline of the Optional Clause’, British Yearbook of International Law, vol. 32 
(1955-6), pp. 244-87. ; 

2 See, e.g., Aerial Incident of March roth, 1953 (United States of America v. Czecho- 
slovakia), J.C. J. Reports 1956, p. 6. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


INTERNATIONAL EQUILIBRIUM: A Theoretical Essay on the Poiitics and Or- 
ganization of Security. By George Liska. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 223 pp. Index. 
$5. 40s. 

EVOLUTION OR REVOLUTION? The United Nations and the Problem of Peaceful 
Territorial Change. By Lincoln P. Bloomfield. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 220 pp. Index. 
$4.50. 36s. 

‘NOTHING’, judged a reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement (g January 
1953), ‘would do more to promote sociological studies in British universities 
than a vigorous presentation of up-to-date findings in the subject in a thoroughly 
English idiom.’ And vice versa? Mr Liska’s treatment of his not altogether un- 
promising theme is solid, sober, and generally non-contentious. Yet one can 
only hope that nobody, on a cursory glance, will infer that, before aspiring to 
qualify in International Relations, this is the style of writing that a student 
must set himself to emulate, or enjoy. Let beginners, at least, be content merely 
to note—for this is the main idea—that ‘the password to ordered international 
relations is . . . not international democracy overnight but progression toward 
constitutionalism, conceived as the protection of legitimate rights, and restraint 
on unruly power from the interplay of the institutional, military, political, and 
social factors in international relations’ (p. 69). And as for those who, themselves 
up in the subject, may find attractive the line of thought, it is doubtful if even 
they, for all their sense of the author’s assiduity, will feel that from a fathoming, 
line by line, of his essential meaning they would after all have very much to 
learn. For whether, in this area of academic enterprise, this type of theoretical 
approach, even if undertaken with an angel’s pen, will ever get anybody very far, 
is still an open question. 

Better worth the spadework, one would think, and of more immediate 
value, is what Mr Bloomfield has accomplished in Evolution or Revolution ? 
Writers on the problem of peaceful change are as a rule divisible, very roughly, 
into those who conceive it as a matter of morals, those who see it as diplomatico- 
social engineering, and those who ‘simply wouldn’t know’. It is to the second 
of these classes that Mr Bloomfield, to his credit and our advantage, belongs. 
His sketch of the latter-day history of the question is full and firm enough to 
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make a context for that exercise, in what is strictly the sociology of inter- 
national law, which forms the substance of his contribution. With his concluding 
judgement, that ‘there is no simple answer’ (p. 192), the thoughtful reader of 
what has preceded it will be unlikely to quarrel. And many a ripe insight will 
have been collected on the way. Yet there is, unhappily, on the more dis- 
tinctively juristic issues, a recurring note of imprecision, whether in the thought 
or its expression, which limits the merit of the book. The author admits to 
finding it ‘still unclear whether the interaction of states which the United 
Nations examines, clarifies, disrupts, codifies, changes or leaves alone, has 
thereby been affected by a process which can legitimately be called “law’’’ 
(p. 158). It is indeed a region of inter-disciplinary inquiry where the surer- 
footed all too commonly forbear to tread. C. A. W. MANNING 


DICTIONNAIRE DIPLOMATIQUE. Vol. vi. Compiled by A.-F. Frangulis. 
Geneva, Paris, New York, Montevideo, Académie Diplomatique Inter- 
nationale, 1957. 1,268 pp. Sw. Frs. 750. $38. 


THE sixth volume of the Dictionnaire Diplomatique, just published by the 
Académie Diplomatique Internationale, contains a thorough review of the main 
diplomatic and political events during the last ten years (1947-57). It has in 
this respect no rival, for it would be impossible to find any other work covering 
within its pages such authoritative articles, contributed by the world’s leading 
statesmen and diplomats. The work is further remarkable for its strict im- 
partiality and the praiseworthy effort to allow each contributor to express his 
own views on each particular subject of which he is an expert. Thus the burning 
question of Cyprus is dealt with by the three ex-Foreign Secretaries of the 
countries chiefly concerned in the dispute, viz. Mr Harold Macmillan for Britain, 
Mr Stephanopoulos for Greece, and Mr Kopriilii for Turkey. The same practice 
has been followed in the examination of the world’s diplomatic history during 
this period. For instance, the section on the political and diplomatic policy of 
the United States has been contributed by Mr Foster Dulles and Ambassador 
Douglas Dillon; that of Great Britain by Lord Salisbury and Sir Anthony Eden; 
France by M. Bidault and M. Pinay; the U.S.S.R. by Mr Molotov, Mr Ivanov, 
and M. Roger Garreau; Belgium by Paul van Zeeland, Baron Guillaume, and 
Baron van Zuylen; Holland by M. Luns; India by Mr Nehru and Mr Malik; 
Pakistan by Mr Mohammed Ali; and so on. Other contributors are Chou En-lai, 
Dr Malan (on South Africa and on the Commonwealth), M. Christian Pineau 
on Hungary, the late Count Sforza on Italy and the former Italian colonies. 

In addition to the sections on the various countries, the Dictionary contains 
admirable articles on the chief international and legal problems of the decade— 
Western Europe contributed by Sir Winston Churchill, Sir Anthony Eden, 
M. Bidault, M. René Mayer, and Mr John Foster Dulles; Atomic Energy by 
Mr Erlander; International Civil Aviation by its ex-Secretary General (Mr 
Albert Roper); the Jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice by its 
ex-President (M. Guerrero); Human Rights by M. René Cassin; the Near East 
by Mr Lester Pearson; the United Nations by Sir Gladwyn Jebb and M. Paul 
van Zeeland; Point IV by former President Truman; the European Coal and 
Steel Community by M. Robert Schuman, etc. Forty-three pages are devoted 
to the Suez question by M. Pineau, Mr Dulles, Sir Anthony Eden, and Mr Shep- 
ilov. To each of the articles are appended many of the relevant diplomatic 
documents, agreements, and declarations, and a systematic bibliography. 

The general editorship of this volume has, as in previous years, been under- 
taken by the Academy’s indefatigable Secretary-General Ambassador A.-F. 
Frangulis, who must be congratulated on the production of this remarkable 
series of Dictionnaires Diplomatiques. They constitute, without doubt, an in- 
dispensable guide to diplomatic practice. It is fitting that the present volume 
should be published at a time when the Academy has just completed its 
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thirtieth year of existence and has been officially recognized by a recent decree 
of the French Government as an inter-governmental organization having its 
Headquarters in France. C. JoHN COLOMBOS 


AN ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS. By Andrew Boyd. London, Methuen, 1957. 
159 pp. Maps. Index. 15s. 


THAT an atlas is a useful adjunct to the study of world affairs hardly needs 
saying, and the preparation of one specially designed for this purpose is a 
valuable service, however short-lived its dependability must in the nature of 
things be. The compression of so much information into so small a compass as 
this little book allows must inevitably present formidable problems, not all of 
which have been successfully overcome by Mr Andrew Boyd and his col- 
laborator, Mr W. H. Bromage. There are seventy separate maps showing 
either the whole world or part of it, and the largest measure only about 6 inches 
by 4 inches, or alternatively 3 inches by 7 inches. These dimensions leave little 
scope for detail, or even for vital physical features. Few of the maps show 
mountains, and those few only crudely; the map of ‘Poland’s frontiers’ does not 
show or name the two crucial rivers (though the smaller-scale map of ‘Divided 
Germany’ oddly enough does) ; and the map of the ‘Atlantic Alliance’ leaves in 
doubt the status of several of the smaller territories in the North Atlantic Area 
for the purposes of the Treaty. As these and many such examples go to show, 
An Atlas of World Affairs is not to be regarded as an adequate work of reference 
on questions of detail; but it does give a good conspectus of the wider panorama 
—as, for instance, of Turkey’s crucial position at the junction of three alliances, 
and of the balance of forces in the Far East. The maps are clearly drawn (though 
some of them seem to combine more than one projection in a single map), and 
Mr Boyd’s running commentary is a model of precision and concision. 
C. M. W. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


THE NEw Crass: An Analysis of the Communist System. By Milovan Djilas. 
London, Thames & Hudson for Atlantic Press, 1957. vii+214 pp. 2Is. 


Mr Dyjitas has written a book which is often moving and impressive, but also 
sometimes confused and confusing. It is moving, because it is clearly written 
in a passion of disillusionment, bitterness, and disgust; and although Mr Djilas 
never speaks of his own personal experiences, this passion is impressive because 
it is felt by a man who was once a fanatically devoted Communist, and who now, 
after holding a very prominent position in Yugoslavia, is undergoing a fairly 
long prison sentence. 

The book is confusing because Mr Djilas, although now capable of criticizing 
Marx and Lenin, still seems partly enslaved to Marxist-Leninist methods of 
analysis. He therefore tries to express his disillusionment by expounding the 
theory of the emergence of a new class in Communist countries, a privileged 
exploiting class deriving its position, like other exploiting classes in history, 
from the ownership of the means of production. 

It is Mr Djilas’s effort to force his theory into this over-rigid framework 
which leads to confusion and contradictions. Obviously there is a ‘new class’, 
as earlier writers have observed. Sometimes Mr Djilas seems to identify the 
new class with the Communist Party, or at least its ‘ruling oligarchy’, sometimes 
with a ‘special stratum of bureaucrats’ (p. 43); sometimes its ‘ownership 
privileges’ are identified with ‘privileges of administration’—including even the 
‘administration of sports organisations’ (p. 46). In Communist countries, ‘the 
government’ both administers and distributes national property; ‘the new class 
both acts as the owner and is the owner’ (p. 207). 

Although Mr Djilas is on firm ground in showing that the outward and 
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visible signs of the new class are the possession of economic and social privileges, 
he fails to show the real connexion between membership of the class and 
‘collective ownership’ of property. It seems likely that, in everyday life in 
Communist countries, members of the new class can much more easily be 
identified by their possession of power of some kind. In fact in one passage 
(pp. 166-72) Mr Djilas says that ‘power is an end in itself and the.essence of 
contemporary Communism’ (p. 169); and that it is only through power that 
‘ownership’ can be exercised. 

Those parts of the book which strike home most forcibly are those which are 
most obviously based on the writer’s own experience. Looking back, with 
obvious nostalgia, to an earlier period—the eve of the revolution—he writes of 
the Communists as heroes ready to sacrifice and suffer; after they have come 
to power, ‘deliberate lies, sycophancy, slander, deception, and provocation 
gradually become the inevitable attendants . . . of the new class’ (pp. 155-6). 
He also writes (pp. 81-2) of the careerism, extravagance, ‘special type of 
corruption’ and cliquishness of its members. In spite, however, of his dis- 
illusionment with contemporary Communism, and although he does not forecast 
its early collapse, Mr Djilas is surprisingly optimistic about the future of the 
world. ELISABETH BARKER 


DOCUMENTS OF MODERN POLITICAL THouGHT. Ed. by T. E. Utley and J. Stuart 
Maclure. Cambridge University Press, 1957. ix+276 pp. Index. 22s. 6d. 


Tuis book may be regarded, not unjustly, as an attempt to adapt Professor 
Michael Oakeshott’s Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, 
published in 1939, to present-day circumstances. ‘A great deal of Professor 
Oakeshott’s pre-war compilation,’ it is argued, ‘appears to have been rendered 
irrelevant by the war.’ Hence the present is largely a new book, following his 
method and structure. In particular, the long and valuable sections which 
Professor Oakeshott devoted to the doctrines of Fascism and Nazism have been 
omitted and replaced by a résumé of only six pages. 

It would be pleasant to record that the present compilation marks an im- 
provement over its model. But few users, I imagine, will consider this to be 
the case. In the first place, the excerpts on the whole are shorter, scrappier, 
and therefore less effective. In the second place, far too many are second-rate, 
particularly in the section on ‘Representative Democracy’. No doubt the 
decidedly right-wing emphasis in this part of the book is in line with current 
trends, but Herr von Hayek and Lord Hailsham scarcely rank with Locke or 
Mill or Burke as political thinkers, and it is with surprise that we find Labour 
and Conservative party manifestos elevated to the rank of historical documents. 
The paradoxical and scarcely intended result is that the only excerpts one feels 
any desire to follow up are those from Marx and Engels and Lenin (not, how- 
ever, from Stalin or Khrushchev) and that the section on Communism is distinctly 
the best. Catholic and Protestant doctrine are also included, though on a 
slighter scale: the former section adds nothing of substance to what is found in 
Oakeshott, and the latter is so vague a category that its inclusion is hard to 
justify. Noteworthy is the failure to go outside the traditional European frame- 
work. Is it really true that Nasser, Chou En-lai, Mao, and above all Nehru 
have nothing of significance to contribute? GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


POLITICAL COMMUNITY AND THE NorTH ATLANTIC AREA: International Or- 
ganization in the light of Historical Experience. By Karl W. Deutsch and 
others. Princeton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1957. xili+-228 pp. Index. $3.75. 38s. 

THIS important study is concerned with what its authors rightly term ‘the 

central problem of international organization—the elimination of war’ (p. vii). 
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In certain areas war has in fact been abolished: how, they ask, has this been 
done? The first of two volumes, of which the second will present final con- 
clusions, the inquiry examines the experience of Germany, the Habsburg 
Empire, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Undertaken at the Center for Research on World Political 
Institutions, the investigation is original and constructive. 

Such ‘security communities’ are those with a sense of solidarity so strong 
that change is made ‘by institutionalized procedures without resort to large 
scale physical force’ (p. 5). They are of two kinds—either formal amalgamations, 
such as the United States, or pluralistic areas such as that formed by the United 
States and Canada in which sovereignty is not formally merged. Not all of 
either kind are successful. The causes of success or failure are here investigated. 

The study concludes that since integration has gone farthest in the United 
States, Canada, and the United Kingdom, these States can form a nucleus of 
North Atlantic power. This policy can be promoted by functional organization 
within or outside N.A.T.O. Here is a book of outstanding value; it supports 
bold policies with hard facts. JOHN BowLE 


MENTAL SEDUCTION AND MENTICIDE: The Psychology of Thought Control and 
Brainwashing. By Joost A. M. Meerloo. London, Cape, 1957. 324 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 2Is. 


Dr MEERLOO is a qualified professional psychologist and has personal experience 
of imprisonment and interrogation. He was also an official witness in the in- 
quiries which followed the return of the American prisoners from Korea and 
China. Thus well equipped, he has set out to examine the general problem of 
the ‘transformation of the free human mind into an automatically responding 
machine’. Menticide is the categorical word which he substitutes for the 
Chinese notion of ‘brainwashing’, of which he gives an interesting analysis. 
Mental seduction covers all the deliberate techniques by which the ideally 
independent intellect is conditioned, individually and en masse, to abandon its 
sovereignty and to accept ready-made ideas and habits with docility. The 
nature of the attack having thus been established, Dr Meerloo considers some 
of the aspects of our culture which contribute to our vulnerability and, finally, 
the available defences. 

This was a colossal task, and inevitably there are shortcomings in the 
execution. But Dr Meerloo has rendered an important service in opening a 
public discussion which must be carried further. The material published so far 
has consisted almost entirely of technical papers by psychiatrists, case histories 
of more or less reliability, and a flood of journalism after the Korean War. 
Dr Meerloo’s book shows conclusively that the subject is so difficult, dangerous, 
and immediate that it requires much wider attention, and on a higher plane, 
than it has had. It also shows—in spite of the author’s championship of his 
profession—that the questions at issue are not the preserve of any one discipline. 
In fact, it is when Dr Meerloo moves out of his technical field and into the almost 
measureless acres which he has set himself to plough that his deficiencies become 
apparent and the reader notices the absence of the simplicity which denotes 
mastery. But this is only to say that one expert has undertaken the task of a 
whole panel. Dr Meerloo has made a constructive contribution which deserves 
to be followed by others, and the robust health of his own mind is gratifyingly 
apparent. CHRISTOPHER BURNEY 


THE BREAKDOWN OF Nations. By Leopold Kohr. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1957. xii+244 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 30s. 

Tuis is an exasperating book. There is certainly an idea in it, even if it is an 

impossible one. But the author’s treatment and style are about as uninviting as 
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can be. Briefly, he argues that the world has grown too big and that there is a 
critical point at which bigness itself breeds aggressions and atrocities. The 
universal mass state, the prospective One World, would be a monstrosity and 
would solve nothing. Accordingly the author argues for the superior virtues of 
the Greek city, the mediaeval county, and the smaller modern nation like 
Switzerland. 

‘The problem of war in modern times’, he writes, ‘is not its occurrence, but 
its scale, its devastating magnitude. ... Wars will always be fought—in a 
world of great powers as well as in a world of little states.’ But in a world 
of little States wars are at least reduced in their effectiveness and made bearable 
(pp. 60-1). The problem of tyranny is much the same. ‘There is nothing in the 
constitution of men or states that can prevent the rise of dictators. . . . Power 
maniacs exist everywhere. The only difference lies in the degree of tyrannical 
government . . . and in the size and power of the countries falling victims to it’ 
(pp. 70-1). And so forth. 

The author does not pretend that we could now put the clock back. The 
question, Can we restore a more innocent scale of things?, he answers with a 
despairing but decisive No! All the same, he does us a service in reminding us 
of some of the unhappier consequences of the sheer dimensions of our political 
and economic life today. Our present evolution towards ever bigger concen- 
trations of power is not all to the good. But the author is too prone to the 
cheap debating-point. Hitler invaded Austria and Nehru invaded Hyderabad, 
but are Hitler and Nehru to be put on a par for that? It is a pity that the 
author has to spoil his case with these irritating gibes. F, P. CHAMBERS 


THE CLASH OF POLITICAL IDEALS: A Source Book on Democracy and the 
Totalitarian State. 3rd ed. Selected and annotated by Albert R. Chandler. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. vii+374 pp. Bibliog. $1.65. 


THIs new edition attempts, like its predecessors, to let ‘leaders and interpreters 
of conflicting social movements speak for themselves’, and to ‘extend the 
perspective required by new events’ by adding extracts from recent political 
writings to those from standard sources (pp. v, vi). But this ‘source book’ 
telescopes—or obliterates—-so many issues that its usefulness would be very 
disputable if it did not possess a suggestive bibliography for intending serious 
students of political thought. FRANK SPENCER 


PLANEJAMENTO ESTRATEGICO. By Golbery do Couto e Silva. Rio de Janeiro, 
Companhia Editora Americana for the Ministério da Guerra, 1955. 296 pp. 
Maps. Diagrams. (Biblioteca do Exército. Vol. 213.) 


THE massive parade of thoughts and ideas considered in this book, probably 
originating in the exposure of an imaginative mind to the stimulating intellec- 
tual fare provided by the able staff of the Urca Military Academy—which 
the author attended from 1952-4—contains, not unnaturally, incompletely 
digested matter often resulting in cloudy paragraphs built around undefined 
and imprecise terms. Nevertheless it is a valiant attempt to discuss global 
strategy against the background of what has been written by Spengler, Toynbee, 
Keynes, Bertrand Russell, Kennan, Lippman, Schumpeter, Prebisch, and 
many others—whose works are listed in an extensive bibliography—on ideolo- 
gical and military conflict between nations and civilizations. A certain diffuse- 
ness and wordiness in the text is aggravated by bad punctuation and poor 
editing. R. J. D. Evans 
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HISTORY 


ISLAMIC SOCIETY AND THE WEsT: A Study of the Impact of Western Civiliza- 
tion on Moslem Culture in the Near East. Vol. 1. Islamic Society in the 
Eighteenth Century. Part 2. By H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen. 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1957. 285 pp. Bibliog. Index. 35s. 


Tuis is the second and concluding part of the introduction to what is intended 
to be a survey of the transformation of Moslem society in the Near East under 
the influence of the modern civilization of Europe. It begins with a chapter 
on taxation and finance, which logically belongs to the first part, but the rest 
of it is devoted to the religious institutions of the Empire—the corps of Ulema 
who guarded the moral principles of the community, the courts in which the 
sacred law was administered, the schools where Ulema and judges were trained, 
the religious endowments which supported schools and mosques, the dervish 
brotherhoods for whom Islam meant more than the observance of the Law, and 
the Christian and Jewish communities which lived beneath the protection of 
the Moslem Empire. 

In a modest prefatory note, the authors acknowledge that the opening of 
the Ottoman archives in recent years has made possible detailed studies which 
will in the end modify or correct the conclusions they have reached. They 
hope however that their work will be useful as a general survey ‘until such 
time as our successors will be able to rewrite it’ (p. v). Of course their work 
is far more valuable than they here imply. It is precisely because the archives 
are being opened that such a general survey as they have undertaken is essen- 
tial. Documents only give up their secrets to him who knows what to ask them. 
The student who entered the Ottoman archives would emerge empty-handed, 
or not at all, unless he had a general knowledge of the structure of the Ottoman 
community, a specialized knowledge of the technical terms of administration 
and religion, and a framework of general ideas into which to fit his knowledge, 
and in the light of which to formulate his questions. This book provides him 
with all he will need; it will remain for years the indispensable starting-point 
for further inquiries into the subjects with which it deals. 

This second part is even more valuable than the first. There have been 
other works on the administration of the Ottoman Empire; but there is scarcely 
another book which attempts to discover what was happening to the beliefs 
and institutions of Islam in the dark centuries after Islam had come to terms 
with the challenge of Greek thought and before it was faced with the new 
challenge of the modern world. The authors show clearly that these were not 
centuries of stagnation but of continuous development. They make clear the 
most important strands in this development: the gradual conversion of the 
Ottoman rulers from a heterodox mysticism to Sunni orthodoxy ; the consequent 
growth in influence of the Ulema, and in particular of the great religious 
families; the part played by the mystical orders, not only in deepening the 
inner life of the community, but in unifying classes and races within it; the 
compromise achieved between Ulema and mystics—a compromise which was, 
however, precarious, as mystical theology sloped towards a monism which 
was, in the end, incompatible with the essential doctrines of Islam. It might 
have been better if the authors‘-had moved forward from their chosen stand- 
point in the seventeen-sixties; they could then have dealt fully with the re- 
action against the excesses of mysticism which came in the later eighteenth 
century, with the spread of Naqshabandism in Syria and Iraq and the rise 
of the Wahabi Empire. 

Covering so vast a field, and one so little known, it is inevitable that the 
authors should sometimes put forward hypotheses which cannot be proved, 
and which will not win universal assent. To say, for example, that, had the 
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Ottoman return to orthodoxy not taken place, Moslems and Christians might 
have sunk their differences and ‘evolved a syncretic faith—a Sufistic Christi- 
anity’ (p. 210)—is surely to take too simple a view of those differences, and of a 
relationship, both historical and doctrinal, in which there must always be a 
certain tension. For the most part, however, the ideas are supported by a 
wealth of evidence. The reading for the book has been entirely in printed 
sources, but it has been extraordinarily wide. It is only rarely that a valuable 
source has been missed; for example, the treatment of Jezzar’s rule in Syria 
ignores a work of great interest and importance, [brahim Awra’s history of 
Suleiman Pasha. 

In one chapter the authors’ touch seems a little less sure than in the rest. 
In the last chapter, on the Christians and Jews, they seem to move with less 
assurance among Bishops and Rabbis than among Muftis and Janissaries. 
More could have been made of the flowering of Greek and Armenian prosperity 
and culture in the eighteenth century; it was this which in the end was to make 
it impossible for the Christians of the Empire to accept the domination of 
the Moslems, and so to lead to the nationalist movements of the nineteenth 
century. More too could have been made of the struggle of the Catholic missions 
to control the Eastern churches. The Mekhitarists are not mentioned, the 
great conflict of the early eighteenth century is referred to only in passing, 
and the formation of separate Uniate Churches is treated as if it were the 
deliberate intention of the missions, rather than a by-product of their struggle 
to control the eastern Patriarchates. ALBERT HOURANI 


GESCHICHTE DER WEIMARER REPUBLIK. Zweiter Band. Von der Konferenz 
von Locarno bis zu Hitlers Machtiibernahme. By Erich Eyck. Erlenbach- 
Ziirich, Stuttgart, Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1956. 621 pp. DM 22.80. 


WirtH this volume, making six in all, Dr Eyck (as he tells us in his preface) 
concludes his work on German history from Bismarck to Hitler, and the first 
duty of a reviewer is to congratulate him on a remarkable achievement. The 
present volume, fluent, readable, and authoritative within its self-imposed limits, 
is well up to the standard of the rest, and more engrossing than its immediate 
predecessor. It would be a pity if it were not made available in English. 

In substance, though not in formal arrangement, it falls into two halves, 
the one dominated by Stresemann, the other by Hindenburg (for, though 
Briining is fairly treated, it is the wooden Chancellor whom Dr Eyck sees as 
the figure of fate throughout the crumbling of the Republic). Stresemann is 
still Dr Eyck’s hero; he defends him valiantly (but scarcely critically enough) 
against the adverse assessments which have become more frequent since the 
Stresemann papers became available for research. Hindenburg, on the other 
hand, is the arch-traitor who had it in his power to stop the rot, and deliberately 
chose not to use his power. 

This emphasis on individuals and personalities is characteristic of Dr 
Eyck’s approach to history. Whether it goes deep enough, and really explains 
the German situation, is another question; sometimes, it seems, he really 
believes that everything was decided in parliament and in the coulisses of the 
chancellery. One can read his book and almost remain unaware that, while 
parliament was debating and politicians intriguing, Germany was passing 
through the ordeal of the great depression. There is nothing here of. that 
deeper analysis of conditions which German historians such as Conze have 
undertaken. Some readers, also, may wonder at Dr Eyck’s political judgements, 
his implicit acceptance of the ‘patriotic’ cause, and evident belief that it was 
the highest duty of German statesmen in the inter-war years to struggle against 
the ‘injustices’ of the ‘system of Versailles’ and the alleged iniquities of the 
Polish corridor and of the Eastern frontier. This is, in fact, essentially a history 
of the political game, in which (at any rate after Stresemann’s death) none of 
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the players were of the first rank; and it is a measure of Dr Eyck’s skill that 
he so successfully holds our interest in it, even though we are never quite 
convinced that it carried as much weight as he would have us believe. Never- 
theless Dr Eyck has carried us about as far as we can get in this particular 
direction; and that is no mean achievement for a man who (as he says) is now 
in the second half of his eighth decade. We may disagree with his basic con- 
ception of how the history of the Weimar Republic should be tackled; but his 
grasp of his subject, as he conceives it, is masterly and commands both admira- 
tion and respect. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


UNHOLY ALLIANCE: Russian—German Relations from the Treaty of Brest- 

Litovsk to the Treaty of Berlin. By Gerald Freund. Introduction by 

J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. London, Chatto & Windus, 1957. xix-+-283 pp. 

Bibliog. Index. 25s. 

Dr FREuND has done some extremely important research work upon the 
Heeresarchiv in Washington, Stresemann’s Nachlass here in London, and upon 
the Radek and other papers at St Antony’s College in order to write this book. 
He is thus able to provide his readers with a newly exact knowledge of the 
relations between Russia and Germany from the peace of Brest-Litovsk to 
the Treaty of Locarno. The most important aspect of these lay in Russo- 
German military collaboration which was independent of the Treaty of Rapallo 
—indeed, if the latter had never been signed it would have made little dif- 
ference to Seeckt and his Special Group R which rearmed Germany and created 
the Luftwaffe on Russian soil. These were the essential aims of the Germans, 
which it was possible to realize in the first place because of the feeling of 
Schicksalsgemeinschaft shared by the Russians and Germans in the early 
‘twenties, and in a personally poignant way by Brockdorff-Rantzau and 
Chicherin. For the Bolsheviks the trade and technology which they hoped 
for from Germany were a matter of life or death, and, as Dr Freund more 
than once reminds us, they regarded Germany as their Vorspanne in the 
mechanism of the Communist crusade. 

One of many interesting revelations which we owe to Dr Freund is the 
hitherto unsuspected duplicity of Joseph Wirth, whose manner was ingenuous 
rather than subtle. But ‘Wirth was, in fact, an experienced conspirator. 
For at the precise time he secretly released state funds to Krupps he also 
pledged his government to the “fulfilment” policy, which included a com- 
mitment to carry out the prescribed disarmament programme’ (p. 97). There 
were inklings of these things in articles such as that by G. F. W. Hallgarten 
on Seeckt and Russia in the Journal of Modern History in March 1949, but 
they are now more completely exposed by Dr Freund. At the same time the 
latter draws attention to one or two points which still remain in obscurity, such 
for instance as Radek’s talk with Seeckt on 10 February 1922. Many references 
bring home to the reader the continuity—if spasmodic—of the Unholy Alliance 
in the person of Herr Hilger whose name first became familiar to students 
with the publication of Nazi-Soviet Relations.* ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


A SHort History OF COMMUNISM IN AsIA. By Captain Malcolm D. Kennedy. 
London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1957. ix-+556 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. 
42s. 

Tuts book, which runs to 515 pages, excluding the bibliography, might not seem, 

at first glance, to merit the adjective ‘short’. In fact, however, its subject is so 

vast that it is indeed a short history. The author covers the rise and develop- 
ment of the Communist movement in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, South-East 

Asia including the Philippines, China, Japan, and Korea, with a few glances at 


1R. J. Sontag and J. S. Beddie, eds., Nazi-Soviet Relations, 1939-1941. Documents 
from the Archives of the German Foreign Office (Washington, Department of State, 1948). 
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events in Russia thrown in, from the emergence of Asian political self-conscious- 
ness in the last two decades of the nineteenth century until the year 1956. 
Thus, under the somewhat artificial concept of Asia, at least four areas of 
distinct cultural and political traditions are grouped together. This inevitably 
leads to a highly condensed style of presentation which assumes a certain 
prior acquaintance on the reader’s part with the modern history of this vast 
region. The account also jumps from country to country and from decade to 
decade in a manner which is sometimes confusing—but again this is the result 
of high compression. 

For the reader who is acquainted with the subject, the book is an ex- 
ceedingly useful compendium of dates and facts, and it is undeniably helpful 
for the student of Communism to be able to look up happenings in India, 
China, and Japan in the same volume. The lay reader should bear in mind that 
it does not attempt any profound analysis of the appeal and role of Com- 
munism in the countries concerned, of the factors behind the various changes, 
so important for Asia, in international Communist tactics, or of the politico- 
cultural constants which are modifying the Communist theories in their Asian, 
and particularly Chinese, application. In the case of China, the author quotes 
Michael Lindsay to the effect that the Chinese Communist leaders are more 
‘rational’ than other Communists and expresses the hope that this ‘rationalism’ 
may be increased in future as the result of greater contact with the Western 
world. Apart from this question-begging reflection, and the observation that 
racial prejudice, anti-colonialism, and economic backwardness are phenomena 
relevant to the popularity of Communism in Asia, the book contents itself 
with a recital of the events and persons concerned with its subject. This is 
probably just as well, as otherwise it would have been at least twice as long and 
have sacrificed the advantage of encompassing so many facts in one volume. 

J. H. BRIMMELL 


A History OF SINo-RussiIAN RELATIONS. By Tien-fong Cheng. Introduction 
by John Leighton Stuart. Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Press, 1957. 
viii+-389 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6. 

Dr CuHENG’s history covers the period from the rise of Ghengis Khan in the 

twelfth century to the present day, the first in English to do so. Only a quarter 

of it is devoted to the period before the Bolshevik revolution; this section 
is a bare narrative which provides nothing new in facts or interpretation. 

The rest of the book is also largely based on secondary sources (mainly in 

English), but the author’s experiences as a Nationalist Minister and diplomat 

enable him to throw new light on some events. He gives, for instance, Ch’en 

Li-fu’s background information on Chiang Kai-shek’s Canton coup of 1926; 

and he also tells of Ch’en’s abortive attempt to secure an anti- Japanese alliance 

with the Soviet Union in 1935. 

Dr Cheng’s primary concern is with the Nationalist loss of China. We get 
only as an offshoot an overall picture of what should be the main theme of his 
subject: the restless advance of Russian imperialism and the diplomatic 
consequences of Russia’s assumption of territorial rule in the Far East. Her 
need to secure an ally against Japan is visible even in the early years of Soviet 
rule; but Dr Cheng, possibly because he does not know Mr Alan Whiting’s 
work, treats this period mainly in terms of a desire to expand Communism. 

Dr Cheng interprets many incidents in Nationalist-Communist relations 
in the manner one might expect. But on the whole such bias does not affect 
his fairly full diplomatic story, and few would quarrel with his analysis of the 
Nationalist defeat. In the post-1945 period, however, he should at least have 
considered the evidence that suggests that Stalin was consistently opposed 
to further expansion by the Chinese Communists. 

Dr Cheng’s chapter on relations between the two Powers since 1949 is 
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sparse; and though it is informative, the final chapter on Formosa would seem 
to fall outside the scope of his book. The work is marred by bad proof-reading. 
This has led to numerous spelling mistakes, inconsistencies in the spellings of 
proper names, mistakes in dates, the omission of two footnotes, and oddities 
like the ‘Meigi reformation’. RODERICK MACFARQUHAR 


EIGHTEEN FIFTY-SEVEN. By Surendra Nath Sen. Foreword by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. Delhi, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Govern- 
ment of India, 1957. xxv-+-466 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 25s. $4. 

Dr S. N. SEN was commissioned to write this study of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857 by Maulana Azad, the Indian Minister for Education, himself a dis- 
tinguished scholar. The only directive issued to Dr Sen was that the work 
should not be political propaganda but historical scholarship. The best proof 
that Dr Sen has fulfilled his task is that while reading his pages the same 
feelings are experienced as when a well-known painting is seen again after it 
has been cleaned and restored. All the objects depicted are familiar but the 
colours, lights, and shades stand out, revealing new detail and new perspectives 
where much had been dark and blurred. It is to be hoped that this admirable 
work, as readable as it is scholarly, will be widely digested in India and Britain, 
for in both countries most eyes still view the picture in its unrestored and 
often woefully misleading perspectives. No historical section of any university 
library will be complete without this book. JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


THE YouNnG Turks: Prelude to the Revolution of 1908. By Ernest Edmondson 
Ramsaur, Jr. Foreword by L. V. Thomas. Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xii+-180 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(Princeton Oriental Studies: Social Science, 2.) $4. 32s. 

Dr Ramsavr has placed students of Turkey in his debt by writing this 

scholarly and witty account of events between the foundation of the ‘Ottoman 

Progress and Union Society’ in 1889 and the revolution in 1908 which frightened 


| Abdul Hamid into restoring the Constitution. Many authors have written of 


this fantastic period, by the end of which ‘it was difficult to find a Turkish 
officer in all European Turkey who was not pledged to overthrow the govern- 
ment he served’ (p. 115), but now for the first time we have a coherent and well 
documented statement of the facts (based partly on first-hand information 
from survivors), and, where the facts are wanting, a plausible assessment of the 
probabilities. The author explodes the old myth of the influence of Free- 
masonry on the revolution, though it is perhaps too much to hope that we have 
heard the last of it. 

Only one major source-book seems to have escaped the author: Tarik Z. 
Tunaya’s Tiirkiyede Siyast Partiler (Istanbul, 1952), which disagrees with the 
work under review in one notable point (p. 95). According to Tunaya (pp. 
150-1), Mustafa Kemal was not the founder of Vatan, but joined this secret 
society after it had been in existence for over a year; on his adhesion the 
membership increased and the name was changed to Vatan ve Hiirriyet Cemiyett. 

Not every reader will accept the judgement that ‘Turkish literature . . . had 
never been great in its own right’ (p. 3): no literature that includes Nedim and 
Fuzuli can be so lightly dismissed. 

The style is bright and vigorous, and the characters live. This book is as 

readable as it is scholarly. G. L. LEwis 


QuEST FOR A CONTINENT. By Walter Sullivan. London, Secker & Warburg, 
1957. xiv+373 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 30s. 

Tus exciting, highly readable, and very topical book is at the same time one 

of the most valuable accounts yet written of the exploration of Antarctica. 

It is both a thrilling history of adventure and the organized record of scientific 
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achievement culminating in the present expeditions of the International 
Geophysical Year. 

On a basic foundation of the continent’s geology, geography, and zoology, 
explained in such a fascinating way that the most unscientific layman will 
revel in its secrets, the author fills in the map by a masterly selection of the 
exploits of the significant explorers of the ‘heroic era’, often illustrated by 
excerpts from original records. Cook, Amundsen, Scott, Shackleton, and Byrd, 
naturally, are the landmarks in this exposition, but the whalers, sealers, and 
scientific expeditions of many nations are integrated into the story which 
prepared the way for the air age in Antarctica. 

It is the less known but absorbing narrative of the last quarter-century 
which occupies half the book and provides us with an excellent account of the 
objectives and achievements of American exploration there. Mr Sullivan was 
a participant in three of these expeditions and this in no small measure ex- 
plains the graphic form in which he clothes the record. 

Nor are the political and colonial rivalries ignored. In this respect, the 
relative objectivity and freshness of an American viewpoint (and one which 
obviously favours international rule) is most welcome and, indeed, in keeping 
with the rest of this admirable book, which not only sees Antarctica as a 
whole, geographically, scientifically, strategically, and politically, but brings 
the focus right to the present, when national pride seems to have been harnessed 
into international co-operation for the combined scientific assault of 1957-58. 

GILBERT J. BUTLAND 


BIOGRAPHY 


VIscoUNT SAMUEL: A Biography. By John Bowle. London, Gollancz, 1957. 
367 pp. Index. 30s. 

Lorp SAMUEL wrote his Memoirs in 1945, the work of a reserved man who yet 
could not—perhaps would not—conceal an emotional side which was relatively 
unfamiliar to his political followers and disciples, but was the basis of the 
profound humanity which has inspired a public life which began more than 
sixty years ago. This biography adds little to the autobiography except the 
history of the last twelve years, but it can and does appraise Lord Samuel’s 
career in a way which was not open to him. 

Even those who are familiar with the earlier work will be glad to be re- 
minded at how many points this statesman—he was always statesman first 
and politician second—has left his mark on our national affairs. The reviewer 
suspects that Lord Samuel himself is more proud of the ‘Children’s Charter’, 
which he framed and carried through in 1908, than of any of his more spectacular 
achievements in later years. For the student of international affairs, of course, 
the most interesting section of the biography is the considerable space given 
to Lord Samuel’s part in the history of Palestine, before as well as during 
his period of office as High Commissioner. Readers will find nothing to criticize 
in the conduct of a Jewish High Commissioner who must have leaned over 
backwards to show no favour to his race—and must indeed have wondered 
occasionally whether he was not possibly overdoing it and might not take a 
slightly more erect position! 

In a book in which the reviewer found little to criticize he must regret that 
Mr Bowle (on p. 68) seems to have muddled the sequence of Social Reform 
between 1906 and 1914 and to have deprived—as others have often done— 
Herbert Henry Asquith, as he then was, of the honour of having inaugurated 
the programme by introducing Old Age Pensions when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ANDREW McFADYEAN 
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MR FIvE PER CENT: The Biography of Calouste Gulbenkian. By Ralph 
Hewins. London, Hutchinson, 1957. xix+254 pp. Illus. 21s. 


THE biography of a multi-millionaire and pioneer oil-man of the period 1885- 
1956 could scarcely lack interest, especially if, as in the present case, it covers 
such fascinating and important matters as conditions in pre-1914 Turkey, the 
formation of the (Anglo-German) Turkish Petroleum Coy. in 1912, the obtain- 
ing of the ‘vizirial letter’ of June 1914, and all subsequent stages of the inter- 
group relations and other international oil-politics in Middle Eastern countries 
from 1920 onwards. Mr Hewins, who has been able to draw extensively on 
members of Mr Gulbenkian’s family, has much of interest to say; he writes 
with readable gusto, and recalls many interesting, and some dramatic, episodes 
and controversies. But, for the serious student of international affairs, the book 
is spoilt by its journalistic qualities of gossip-writing, exaggeration, straining 
for effect, and lack of critical objectivity. The writer, as many passages reveal, 
has little background knowledge of the Middle East, or of the petroleum in- 
dustry; and his version of events, whether or not it reflects that of his hero 
(who is at times cast, witha frankness bordering on malice, for the role of villain), 
will be found often unacceptable to an informed reader. There is no index, 
and, as the chapter-headings tend to the racy or facetious, the reader cannot 
easily find dates, events, or passages he may seek. A balanced, informed, and 
critical biography of C. S. G. has still to be written and, from the right pen, 
might be of high value. S. H. LoNGRIGG 


SEVEN YEARS SOLITARY. By Edith Bone. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1957. 
212 pp. 18s. 


Most of the story Dr Edith Bone tells in Seven Years Solitary 1 heard from 
her in conversation soon after she and I returned from Hungary. Her book 
confirms the impression of a woman of uncommon courage and resource, who 
from the moment she was jailed by the Stalinist security police did everything 
she could to retain her morale, her sanity, and her zest for life. This involved 
a seven-year running battle with her captors for the very elements of human 
dignity. And a merry dance she led them. She made herself a printing set 
out of bread, printed her own poems with it, taught herself co-ordinate geo- 
metry, went walking across Europe in her imagination, took an inventory of 
her vocabulary in the six languages she speaks fluently, insulted her guards 
as often as possible. 

And all the time, while thugs were handcuffing her, alternately bullying 
and cajoling her to ‘confess’, pumping carbon monoxide into her cell, and so 
forth, the London Daily Worker, whose correspondent in Budapest she had 
been, did not lift a finger on her behalf. Worse than that, they denied that she 
had any connexion with them. They now deny that she was their correspondent, 
but the fact remains that when I went to Hungary for the World Youth 
Festival shortly before her arrest in 1949 it was as a professional colleague as 
well as a party comrade that I met her. 

Dr Bone’s experiences have naturally led her to change her political ideas. 
She now judges the U.S.S.R. on the basis of some Soviet books she translated 
in jail, from which she deduced that Russia is a backward regime of “bureau- 
cratic tyranny, corruption, bribery, drunkenness, brutality, inhumanity, 
ignorance’ (p. 146). Yet, almost at the same time as her book came out, the 
first Russian sputnik leapt into space. Will further reflection persuade her that 
the monstrous tyranny whose redoubtable victim she was, and the economic 
and technical progress which last year amazed the world, are two aspects of 
a contradictory, transitional society, within which are forces capable of shaking 
off the tyranny and its concomitants? PETER FRYER 
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LAW 
GOVERNMENT UNDER LAw. A Conference held at Harvard Law School on the 
Occasion of the Bicentennial of John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States, 1801-1835. Ed. by Arthur E. Sutherland. Foreword by Erwin N. 
Griswold. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1956; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. xi+587 pp. Illus. Index. $7.50. 60s. 


HARVARD LAW ScHOOL celebrated the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Chief Justice Marshall by holding a conference on ‘Government under 
Law’. Papers were presented by eleven Americans, one Frenchman, and four 
representatives from the British Commonwealth, and there were eight dis- 
cussions. Dean Griswold explains that three strands of thought ran throughout 
the conference: that government exists as a framework of co-operation and 
should not be considered ‘solely’ with suspicion; that the purpose of govern- 
ment and society is the good of the individual; and that some criteria of good- 
ness in law and government are required. 

The historical paper, contributed by Mr Justice Frankfurter, is in the main 
a discussion of the problem of translating ‘vague and admonitory constitutional 
provisions’ into concrete situations. It has the distinction of style and the 
felicity of phrase which we always associate with the learned judge. Otherwise 
the most interesting contributions for an English lawyer are those of Professor 
Tunc of the University of Grenoble. They should be read by those who still 
think that Dicey said the last word (or even the first word) on droit administratif. 
Nearly one-quarter of the book is concerned, however, with American views 
on the Constitution in time of crisis. It is perhaps significant that an English 
lawyer would not use that phrase of the post-war periods thus covered, and 
that he may be left with the impression that the separation of powers has 
something to do with the respective jurisdictions of the army, the navy, and 
the air force. 

The four British contributions are from the Master of the Rolls and the 
Chief Justices of Canada, Australia, and South Africa. They are all distinguished 
contributions, but they illustrate the difficulty of conferences such as this. 
If the purpose is to commemorate Chief Justice Marshall, there is no controversy 
and high judicial authority is appropriate. If the purpose is to discuss the 
problems of government according to law, controversy is inevitable and high 
judicial authority inappropriate. All the judges, American and British, very 
properly kept off controversial issues and, equally properly, their contributions 
were not discussed by the large and learned audience. It was therefore inevit- 
able that the problems of government under law in the Commonwealth should 
not be dealt with. W. Ivor JENNINGS 


MENSCH UND StTAaT: Rechtsphilosophische, staatsrechtliche und vélkerrecht- 
liche Grundfragen in unserer Zeit. By Hermann Jahrreiss. Cologne, 
Berlin, Carl Heymanns Verlag KG, 1957. 325 pp. DM 24. 

Mensch und Staat is a fascinating collection of previously published opinions 
and papers on a variety of major topics of jurisprudence, German public law, 
and international law. It covers the latest phase in the evolution and trans- 
formation of a stimulating academic teacher who has succeeded in the remark- 
able feat of throughout professing public law as political law and, nonetheless, 
outlasting in his Chairs the Weimar Republic, the Third Reich, and the denazi- 
fication proceedings of the post-1945 years. 

These essays show three positive qualities. Professor Jahrreiss has the 
insight and moral courage to choose as his subjects really important topics. 
He does not waste the reader’s time by beating about the bush and goes 
straight to the heart of the matter. Finally, he does not leave in doubt his 
own views on the issues before him. Thus, for instance, Professor Jahrreiss 
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manfully attacks the question of the continuity in international law between 
the Third Reich and the Bundesrepublik. He does not waste his energies in 
efforts to find the answer in abstract disquisitions on continuity or statehood 
as such. Instead, he concentrates on the essential point: what did those who, 
after the breakdown of the German State machinery in 1945, in fact exercised 
sovereign power in Germany really want? At least three of the Occupying 
Powers insisted on the fiction of the continuity of a German State being 
maintained. Thus they, and other Powers which were prepared to accept, 
or at least acquiesce in, this hypothesis, became prevented in international 
law from holding any other view. What approach to the problem could be 
more sensible and more in accordance with the governing rules of international 
law? 

Similarly, it would be hard for any international lawyer who considers it 
one of his chief duties to prevent the border line between /ex lata and lex ferenda 
from becoming blurred to dissent from Professor Jahrreiss’s sober comments 
on views which, in effect, postulate the latent existence of a world State. In 
particular, the passages in these essays on the position of the individual in 
international law, crimes against peace, sovereignty, and interdependence 
deserve careful reflection. To judge by these papers, Professor Jahrreiss’s course 
de lege ferenda is now set on a road which brings him close to the great humanist 
and liberal tradition in Western legal thought. G. SCHWARZENBERGER 


ANNUAIRE FRANCAIS DE DROIT INTERNATIONAL, I, 1956. Paris, Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1957. 990-+-xvi pp. Frs. 2,400. 
THE present volume of the Annuaire Francais de Droit International, the 
first volume of which was published in 1955, falls into three main parts. The 
first contains articles on various topical questions of international law which do 
not fall into any discernible pattern. Thus there are two articles on matters 
connected with the nationalization of the Suez Canal Company, one on the 
legal nature of ‘recommendations’ of international organizations, and many 
others. The most valuable are those on which French international lawyers are 
qualified to speak with greater authority than others, in particular the transition 
of Morocco from the status of a Protectorate to that of an independent State 
(pp. 129-49) and the rights and obligations resulting for the ‘National State of 
Vietnam’ and the ‘Democratic Republic of Vietnam’ from the Geneva Agree- 

ments of July 1954 (pp. 206-21). 

The second part of the Annuaire contains reports of judgments of inter- 
national tribunals, including those of conciliation commissions and the Admini- 
strative Tribunal of the United Nations. As far as the reviewer has been able to 
ascertain, this survey of the jurisprudence of international tribunals is complete, 
and it has been prepared with great care. It is followed by an account of the 
activities of international organizations during 1956. There does not appear 
to be any cohesion between the various subjects treated in this part of the book, 
and some of the matters which have been included would seem to fall outside 
the classification here indicated. 

Probably the most useful part of the book is the survey of French State 
practice in international law (pp. 792-858), which is compiled mainly from 
parliamentary answers to questions in the French Assembly. This is of con- 
siderable value to international lawyers and, together with the digest of judg- 
ments of French courts on questions of international law (pp. 718-91), provides 
a convenient guide to French practice. The reviewer ventures to suggest, 
however, that the digest of case law would have been more useful if it had con- 
tained more extensive extracts from the judgments themselves, instead of 
confining itself, in many cases, to abbreviated versions. 

Lastly, mention should be made of the chronological table of events of 


international importance which have raised, or are likely to raise, problems of 
P 
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international law. There is no doubt that the Annuaire Francais, though in 
many ways different in layout and content, will take its rightful place among 
year books on international law published in the leading countries of Western 
Europe. F. Honic 


Das KONTINENTALSCHELF. By Eckart Sturm. Mimeographed. Institut fiir 
Internationales Recht an der Universitat Kiel, 1957. x+157 pp. DM 8.50. 


AMONG the growing literature on the continental shelf one occasionally finds 
contributions offering concrete and original suggestions de lege ferenda. The 
book under review is one such contribution, and the author’s thoughts on thé 
subject (cf. pp. 153-7) are well worth the attention of the International Law 
Commission and member States of the United Nations. The right of the 
coastal State to occupy the continental shelf for purposes of exploitation does 
not include the right to exercise full sovereignty and jurisdiction. The author 
suggests that this right, which he calls the ‘prerogative right of occupation’, 
should be subject to certain conditions. The most important of these is that 
the right shall lapse if the coastal State fails to exploit the continental shelf 
within a reasonable time after receiving an inquiry from a third State wishing 
to undertake its exploitation. The author rightly assumes that an internationali- 
zation of the continental shelf generally is not feasible in the present political 
climate, and his suggestion that in cases of this kind the coastal State should be 
allowed, instead of permitting a third State to exploit the continental shelf, to 
enlist the co-operation of a subsidiary organ of the United Nations—as yet 
non-existent and to be created for this purpose—deserves attention. The book 
contains, in addition to a careful analysis of the development of this branch of 
the law, certain other suggestions of considerable interest which throw new 
light on a subject that has been overworked in recent years. F. Honic 


DER GRUNDSATZ DER FREIHEIT DER SEESCHIFFAHRT IM VOLKERRECHT, UNTER 
BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DES PRINZIPS DER GLEICHBEHANDLUNG. 
By Ernst-Giinter Hofmann. Mimeographed. Institut fiir Internationales 
Recht an der Universitat Kiel, 1956. xii+-172 pp. DM 8.50. 
THE trend towards general acceptance of the principle of freedom of commerce 
and navigation which became apparent towards the turn of the century was 
interrupted by two World Wars, and State practice has again returned to a 
state of near-chaos. Flag discrimination in its various forms has been added to 
previously existing factors militating against the recognition of freedom of 
navigation as a fundamental right of States, and numerous bilateral treaties bear 
witness to the unsatisfactory state of international law in this regard. There is 
a dearth of judicial precedent, and neither the Chinn case, decided by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in 1934, nor the award in the Porten- 
dick case, which preceded it by almost a hundred years, can be said to have 
advanced the principle of freedom of navigation. The book under review, which 
contains a comprehensive exposition of the early history and modern develop- 
ment of the subject, ends on a note of cautious optimism, and it is undoubtedly 
a significant contribution to a subject that may be commended to the early 
attention of the United Nations. F. HoniG 


JOURNAL OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF JURISTS. Autumn 1957. 
Vol. 1, No. 1. Ed. by Norman S. Marsh. Published twice yearly in English, 
French, German and Spanish and distributed by the International Com- 
mission of Jurists, The Hague. 150 pp. No charge. 

THE function of the International Commission of Jurists is ‘to foster under- 

standing of and respect for the Rule of Law’. The editor of the Journal of the 

Commission, of which this is the first issue, defines the Rule of Law as ‘adherence 

to those institutions and procedures . . . which experience and tradition in the 
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different countries of the world . . . have shown to be essential to protect the 
individual from arbitrary government and to enable him to enjoy the dignity 
of man’ (p. 6). The International Commission of Jurists performs an essential 
task by drawing attention to violations of the Rule of Law wherever they may 
occur, and it has done useful work in this direction in the course of the last few 
years. A journal to record its activities is therefore to be welcomed, especially 
if—as this first issue indicates—it intends to castigate departures from the Rule 
of Law impartially and fearlessly. Of the contributions to this issue two may be 
mentioned as providing proof that no particular political system is singled out 
or reproof. One is an elaborate article on the Soviet Procuracy and the Rights 
of the Individual against the State (pp. 59-105), and the other an account of the 
opening stages of the Treason Trial in South Africa (pp. 43-58). Some of the 
other contributions appeared to the reviewer to be somewhat remote from the 
objects of the Commission but, whatever the shortcomings of this first issue, the 
Journal may eventually fill a need not at present catered for by any existing 
legal or political publication. F. Honic 


THE UNITED NATIONS: TEN YEARS’ LEGAL ProGress. Preface by G. J. H. van 
der Molen, W. P. J. Pompe and J. H. W. Verzijl. The Hague, Nederlandse 
Studentenvereinging voor Wereldrechtsorde, 1956. 192 pp. Fl. 7.80. 


Tuis collection contains essays by Dr Hans Kelsen on the relation of the law of 
the United Nations to the general law of nations; by Dr U. Scheuner on the 
United Nations and the Sovereignty of States; by Judge Cordova on the work 
of the International Law Commission; by Dr B. V. A. Réling on the United 
Nations and the development of International Criminal Law; by Dr E. Hambro 
on the work of the International Court of Justice; by Dr W. F. Fortman on the 
United Nations and the underdeveloped areas; by Dr van Langenhove (in 
French) on the question of aborigines before the United Nations; by Dr J. 
Robinson on the revision of the Charter; and, finally, by Dr Suzanne Bastid 
(also in French) on the status of the International Secretariat. Dr Bastid’s 
essay is perhaps the most valuable. CLIVE PARRY 


REPORTS OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRAL AWARDS. Vol. v1, Decisions of Arbitral 
Tribunal Great Britain—-United States and of Claims Commissions United 
States, Austria and Hungary and United States-Panama. New York, 
United Nations; London, H.M.S.O., 1956. xiii+-408 pp. Index. $4. 28s. 
Sw. frs. 17. 

Tuts volume contains decisions of the British-American arbitral tribunal set up 

under the agreement of 18 August 1910, of which the best known are those in 

the Cadenhead, Tattler, Eastern Extension Telegraph Co., Iloilo, and Cayuga 

Indians cases. It contains also the decisions of the United States—Austrian— 

Hungarian Tripartite Claims Commissions, and those of the United States— 

Panama General Claims Commission. CLIVE PARRY 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


THE UNITED Nations: The First Ten Years. Ed. by B. A. Wortley. Manchester 
University Press, 1957. viii+-206 pp. Index. 25s. 


Tus book consists of a course of lectures organized by the University of 
Manchester to mark the tenth anniversary of the United Nations. The first six 
deal individually with the chief organs of the U.N. itself, the next five with the 
principal specialized agencies. It is rare to find studies of these subjects which 
are at once brief, readable, and accurate; and the team of Manchester professors 
and lecturers, headed by the Vice-Chancellor (whose lecture on the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation is the best thing in the book), have on the whole 
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faced their problem successfully. The accounts of the International Court, of 
the Economic and Social Council, and of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development are particularly well done. 

There is regrettably, no introductory lecture giving a general picture of the 
U.N. system in its political and historical setting; and the separate lectures, 
except that on the I.L.O., do little to fill this vacuum. Perhaps, for brevity’s 
sake, past history had to be cut to a minimum. But it ought, at least, to have 
been borne in mind; and the writer on Trusteeship, who is led by the nature of 
his subject to refer at some length to the League of Nations Mandate system, 
must be given a very bad mark for affirming (p. 54) that ‘no individual of the 
nationality of any of the administering Powers ever sat on the [Permanent 
Mandates] Commission’. Inasmuch as experienced yet independent members 
such as Lord Lugard and Lord Harlech were the main directing influence in the 
Commission’s work, this misstatement falsifies the whole picture. 

However, the book as a whole was well worth publishing and will surely be 
much used by students; one would be glad to think that other British univer- 
sities could provide as readable and reliable an introduction to the subject. 

F. P. WALTERS 


STRENGTHENING THE UNITED NATIONS. Report of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace. Chairman A. N. Holcombe. New York, Harper 
for the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 1957. xii+-276 pp. 
Index. Trade ed. $4. Text ed. for colleges and universities $3. 

THE recommendations in this report grew out of the deliberations of twelve 
study committees established by the Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, a research affiliate of the American Association for the United Nations. 
They reflect the wide variety of viewpoints and experience represented on the 
Commission. Those which look to the creation of a permanent United Nations 
Force, to giving the General Assembly the right to decide which government 
should represent a member State of the U.N., and to the greater use of rap- 
porteurs as an inducement to ‘quiet diplomacy’ are based on a real sense of the 
possible and a close acquaintance with the inner workings of the U.N. Others, 
such as the proposal to bring outer space under U.N. control, are so ‘forward- 
looking’ as to be mere pipe-dreams. The main report of just over forty pages 
is well worth reading, as are Chapters 4 and 5 of Part 2 on human rights and 
the colonial problem. G. L. GooDWIN 


A UNITED NATIONS PEACE Force. By William R. Frye. Foreword by Joseph E. 
Johnson. New York, Oceana Publications for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace; London, Stevens, 1957. xii+-227 pp. Index. Cloth- 
bound $3.75. 30s. Paperbound $r. 

WRITTEN and produced with commendable speed, this study falls into two 
parts. The first consists of a monograph by Mr Frye, U.N. correspondent of the 
Christian Science Monitor, in which he vividly describes how the present 
United Nations Emergency Force came into being and then examines the 
possibility of constituting a similar kind of U.N. ‘police force’ on a permanent 
basis. Although he is clearly not worried by doubts about the need for such a 
force, Mr Frye’s diagnosis of the difficulties involved is for the most part both 
well informed and sensible. The force he envisages would be limited to ‘observa- 
tion, patrol and other similar duty’ (p. 90) and would be mobilized in an emer- 
gency chiefly from national contingents previously earmarked by member 
governments. But there would also be within the Secretariat a permanent 
planning staff and command nucleus, together with an observer group made up 
mainly of similar groups already in existence. The present small inter-govern- 
mental Peace Observation Commission (or a similar committee) would act as an 
intermediary between the Secretary-General and the General Assembly. 
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The second part of the study consists of papers on such topics as previous 
efforts to establish an international police force and the problem of ‘consent’. 
The paper by Mr Paul H. Nitze on the circumstances in which a U.N. police 
force might prove useful is instructive and to the point. _ G. L. GooDWIN 


HALF THE WORLD’s CHILDREN: A Diary of UNICEF at Work in Asia. By 
S. M. Keeny. Foreword by Maurice Pate. Preface by Danny Kaye. New 
York, Association Press, 1957. xxvi+254 pp. Map. Index. $3.50. 


THIs account of the growth of the activities of U.N.I.C.E.F. (the United 
Nations Children’s Fund) in the Asia Region during seven years of Mr Keeny’s 
directorship (1950-6) brings to light some telling statistics. His territory, ex- 
tending from Pakistan to Korea, holds (excluding China) 250 million of the 
world’s children; and to overcome the ravages of disease, malnutrition, and 
ignorance of maternal welfare when dealing with a child population of that 
magnitude on a yearly budget of a scant $5 million—albeit with matching con- 
tributions from the local Governments—is an alarming task. But seven years 
of effort among Asian families yields the report of 6,000 mother-and-child 
centres established and equipped with medical supplies and milk; of 148 million 
tests for tuberculosis; of 68 million people examined for yaws (an Eastern 
disease which incapacitates but does not kill), of whom 6 million have been 
restored to productive work. 

U.N.I.C.E.F. programmes show much success in the relief of suffering, but 
an even greater effort is needed. Mr Keeny’s book is directed to ‘the public who 
encourage their Congressmen to vote for continuing aid to UNICEF’ (p. xx); 
and the style in which it is written is best described in Mr Keeny’s own words: 
‘,..my publisher . . . reminds me that readers nowadays like their ideas neatly 
packaged like their food and their television programs’ (p. xxvi). 

G. LAUGHARNE 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE Business OF War. The War Narrative of Major-General Sir John Kennedy. 
Ed. and with a Preface by Bernard Fergusson. London, Hutchinson, 1957. 
xviii+371 pp. Maps. Index. 25s. 


THE title of this book is misleading. It is largely confined to certain aspects of 
army strategy. General Kennedy pays little attention to naval strategy and 
less to air strategy. He hardly mentions operations of any kind, and his refer- 
ences to political and diplomatic factors are, at best, sketchy and, at worst, 
jocular. What is more serious is that the author and his editor seem to have 
been under a genuine misapprehension in their choice of the title. The scope of 
the judgements made often does not correspond to the relatively narrow basis 
of the evidence adduced. General Kennedy asserts, for example, that ‘it would 
not have mattered if we had not dropped a single bomb before “Overlord” with 
the object of checking military movement’ (p. 325). The basis of this tremendous 
judgement and of the five-pound bet which General Kennedy made about it is 
not revealed. 

For his terms of reference, General Kennedy has accepted the advice of Dr 
Johnson that, in dealing with contemporaries, ‘it will be proper rather to say 
nothing that is false, than all that is true’ (p. xi). The terms of reference pro- 
vided by the President of the Russian Imperial Duma would have been clearer 
and might have been more appropriate. ‘No one’, Rodzianko wrote by way of 
introduction to his memoirs, ‘has the right to withhold any intimate details of 
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historical interest or political value which he possesses, but must unhesitatingly 
bequeath to posterity his knowledge and experience.’ 

Even so, and whether either or neither of these quotations provides a sign- 
post, it is not clear what General Kennedy’s book aspires to be. It is an edited 
and drastically abbreviated version of a narrative compiled by the General on 
the basis of a mass of diaries, notes, and official documents which he accumulated 
during the war and took to Rhodesia after it. But it is not confined to that, 
Other evidence is occasionally but, unfortunately, haphazardly considered, 
It is clear, for example, that the editor has read Professor Butler’s volume on 
Grand Strategy September 1939—June 1941, but it is not clear that he has read 
much else. The reader is left in doubt as to whether the book is intended to be 
a history or a memoir but he will not long be in doubt that, in fact, it is neither. 

Even so, it has considerable value. It could hardly fail to do so. General 
Kennedy is a distinguished soldier who served at the hub of the General Staff 
throughout almost the whole of the second World War. He had unusual oppor- 
tunities for observing the great men and the great affairs of those days and 
what he now says about them is not merely of interest but also of importance, 
The glimpses which he affords us of Lord Montgomery amount, perhaps, to the 
most convincing appraisal of that great commander which has yet appeared. 
General Kennedy is also franker than most when he writes of the defects of the 
British Army in the first half of the war. 

On the other hand, the reader will often feel that he has heard all this before 
and, if he has read even a fraction of the recent war memoirs, that all too often 
will be the case. The general conclusions to be drawn are similar to those 
already emerging from the war diaries and narrative of Lord Alanbrooke which 
have recently been popularized by Sir Arthur Bryant. Sir Winston Churchill 
comes out a little better but he is still a great and inspiring war leader and a 
dangerous and irritating strategist. Lord Alanbrooke is still the key man in the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee and the use of strategic air power is still a largely 
irrelevant and expensive luxury indulged in by an independent air force which, 
for some reason, General Kennedy and also his editor seem to think, was not 
subject to the control of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. The Battle of Britain is 
still of little significance and, by General Kennedy, is not even mentioned. 

In many ways, as The Turn of the Tide also was, this book is a severe, if 
unwitting, indictment of the General Staff. Sir Winston Churchill undoubtedly 
gave his military advisors a rough passage and some of his projected operations 
would, perhaps, have given the fighting men a rougher one. But what often 
appeared to be the folly of the Prime Minister’s strategy in the view of the 
General Staff sometimes appeared to be that because of their narrow outlook. 

The book is full of interesting sidelights, some of them old and some new. 
It seems almost incredible that the British Director of Military Operations in 
September 1941 should elect to make conversation about Fabergé to an officer 
of the Red Army. NOBLE FRANKLAND 


BEFORE THE Dawn: A Story of Two Historic Retreats. By Brigadier Sir John 
Smyth. London, Cassell, 1957. xv-+220 pp. Illus. Map. Index. 25s. 


THE story of the British retreat to Dunkirk in 1940 is, or should be, well known. 
In that campaign the author of this book commanded a brigade and this 
description of his experiences gives a valuable ‘close-up’ of a corner of the scene. 
It illustrates vividly the significance of the personal factor ‘when normal 
procedure was interrupted by events and reliance on individuals took the place 
of orthodox administration’.1 His main criticism is not of soldiers but of the 
British public which had allowed the army to be ‘emasculated by extreme 
disarmament’ and ‘by restrictions imposed by our own Treasury’ (p. 102). 


1 Ellis, L. F., The War in France and Flanders (London 1954), p. xv. 
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His most arresting comment is: ‘What a tremendous advantage it was to the 
German Army of 1939 that they possessed no army on which to build’ (p. 101)— 
which is his way of saying that, unhampered by tradition, they had rebuilt 
their army ‘round tanks and aeroplanes’ and had not regarded these as mere 
ancillaries to infantry. 

In the Burma Campaign of 1942 Sir John Smyth commanded the only 
division available to oppose the onslaught of the Japanese Army. “The Japanese 
had trained long and intensively for this campaign. Their equipment was 
specially designed for it: they were well supported by adequate mortars, artillery 
and aircraft, and they were able to live on the country....’ (p. 200). By 
contrast, Sir John Smyth’s 17th Division ‘. . . was merely a formation of hastily 
collected units who had never seen one another before, and most of them had 
had no training in jungle warfare’ (p. 200). Even so, in the author’s view 
British operations were needlessly handicapped by orders of the higher command. 
General Wavell’s obstinate under-estimate of the strength and the fighting 
quality of the Japanese Army is held to account for orders which the author 
criticizes heavily and convincingly. He holds that his own much debated 
blowing-up of the Sittang bridge was necessitated by the overall directives he 
had been given and that the appalling circumstances with which he was faced 
were the foreseeable consequence of high-level orders. But strongly as he feels 
this he writes with admirable restraint and a generous appreciation of the 
difficulties of others; his opinions are expressed frankly but modestly. It is a 
moving story and it is well that the views of the commander on the spot should 
be on record. LIONEL F. ELLis 


DyPLoMACJA OKRESU 11 Woyjny SwiATowEJ. Konferencje Miedzynarodowe 
1941-1945. By Stefan Boratyfski. Warsaw, Pafstwowe Wydawnictwo 
Naukowe, 1957. 404 pp. Bibliog. Z/. 41. 


Tuis work is a detailed and systematic history of Great Power diplomacy 
between 1941 and 1945, with emphasis on the big conferences of those years. 
Texts of declarations and agreements are closely analysed and then related to 
contemporary war operations and major policy issues in Britain, America, and 
Russia. Although the author gives full weight to Western sources his viewpoint 
is frankly Communist and his interpretation follows the official Soviet line. 

In some respects, however, Boratynski disagrees with other Communist 
writers on the subject. He shows that they have (1) ignored the influence of 
‘progressive’, i.e. pro-Soviet, sentiments in the West after Munich; (2) overlooked 
Anglo-American conflicts of interest and strategy, which ‘capitalist’ ideology 
did not eliminate (e.g. on free trade, the independence of India, or relations 
with de Gaulle); and (3) grossly underrated the positive achievements of the 
‘Grand Alliance’—the victory over Nazism, the solution of many post-war 
problems, and the creation of a new international organization. 

Boratyfski also criticizes Professor Mario Toscano and those Western 
historians who see nothing except military objectives behind the war-time 
diplomacy of the Big Three. He ends with the outworn moral that countries 
divided by hostile ideologies, social systems, and national interests can never- 
theless compromise and co-operate in the interest of civilization. 

The author’s strong political bias mars the scholarly merits of the work; 
nevertheless, the book’s objectivity represents a real advance on previous 
Communist literature. It is also interesting as a sign of the growing emancipa- 
tion of Polish historical writing from Stalinist shackles, and an expression of the 
earnest desire of Poles for the betterment of East-West relations—conditio sine 
qua non of their precarious independence and of further political and economic 
progress. Z. A. PELCZYNSKI 
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WAR AND STRATEGY 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND FOREIGN Po.icy. By Henry A. Kissinger. Foreword 
by Gordon Dean. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xx+455 pp. Maps. Tables. 
Bibliog. $5. 40s. 

LIMITED War: The Challenge to American Strategy. By Robert Endicott 
Osgood. Foreword by Hans J. Morgenthau. University of Chicago Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1957. xi+315 pp. Index. 37s. 6d. 


THE now fairly well known theory of graduated deterrence arises from two major 
assumptions. The first is that the maximum means of waging war have become 
too powerful for actual use in war and that, in the conditions of the nuclear 
stalemate, they amount to a deterrent not only to the aggressor but also to the 
defender. The second assumption is that, in these circumstances, aggressors are 
liable to pursue their military aims by much more limited means. 

This, in essence, is the nature of the problem examined in these two books by 
Dr Kissinger and Mr Osgood. Both authors reach substantially similar con- 
clusions. They are both convinced that the West must maintain its strategic 
thermo-nuclear air power as a means of preserving the great deterrent to that- 
kind of warfare. But they are also convinced that the strategy of ‘massive 
retaliation’ is ultimately a bankrupt one because the resolute aggressor with a 
series of limited aims will know how to call its bluff. 

The solution proposed by both authors is the equally well known theory of 
limited atomic warfare. It appears, on their evidence, that the West has not the 
means or the prospect of halting Communist aggression by purely conventional 
means and that it cannot afford to do so by major nuclear means. The only 
possible course, they argue, is to attempt the task by limited nuclear means, 
that is, by the use of tactical atomic weapons against tactical targets. 

Neither author quite succeeds in elucidating what is meant by tactical 
targets but both recognize that the limitation of the means of waging war is 
equated to the limitation of war aims. They also think that, if so-called tactical 
atomic war is to be prevented from growing of its own volition into total 
strategic nuclear war, the West must, in advance, make clear to the world 
what the limitations both in war aims and in war measures would be. It would 
then, the implication is, be up to the enemy to exceed those limitations at his 
own risk. 

The proposition, of course, is a purely theoretical one. There has been no 
limited tactical atomic war and, in any case, the actual course of war is more 
often than not the graveyard of prophecies about it. But, as in war itself, one 
has to do what one can, and in this respect Mr Osgood has certainly done better 
than Dr Kissinger. Both the arguments inevitably end in the air but Dr 
Kissinger’s also starts in the air. Mr Osgood, on the other hand, grapples with 
the problems of war not merely theoretically but also historically. The result 
is that his argument is a great deal more solid and comprehensible than Dr 
Kissinger’s. The nature of war, after all, is highly relevant to the study of it. 

Mr Osgood’s historical analysis is open to a good deal of criticism. For 
example, he rather too glibly accepts Clausewitz’s statement that ‘We know, 
of course, that war is only caused through the political intercourse of govern- 
ments and nations’ (p. 21). It is probably this assumption which leads him to 
the remarkable conclusion that the first World War was caused by diplomatic 
hitches. Mr Osgood is also inclined to subscribe too readily to popular myths. 
He refers, for example, to the operations of the Crimean War simply as ‘a series 
of blunders’ (p. 66). There is also a tendency for Mr Osgood’s national loyalties 
to cloud the objectivity of his analysis. The ‘stealth and circumspection’ 
(p. 52) of the Bolsheviks as revealed by the history of Soviet-German relations 
over the past forty years will, perhaps, after another forty years, not look 
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greatly different from the changes in American relations in the same period 
with, for example, Germany, Japan, and China. 

However that may be, Mr Osgood’s historical survey of the nature of war, 
limited and otherwise, is a stimulating and, in many respects, an original one. 
It is well worth reading on its own account and it is an indispensable prelude 
to any serious study of the present strategic situation. Revolutions, after all, 
do not abolish history and if Dr Kissinger thinks that history is bunk he would 
do well to say so. If, on the other hand, he does not; he would do better not to 
disregard it. NOBLE FRANKLAND 


HEROES BEHIND BARBED WIRE. By Kenneth K. Hansen. Princeton, N.J., 
Toronto, London, New York, Van Nostrand, 1957. viii+345 pp. Illus. 
Index. $4.95. 45s. 

COLONEL HANSEN was Chief of Psychological Warfare in the United Nations 

Command in Korea and as such was responsible for the remarkable handling 

of North Korean and Chinese prisoners-of-war which resulted in the defection 

from Communism of more than half their number. In this book he gives his 
own account of the screening, rehabilitation programme, and the final ‘explana- 
tions’ at Panmunjom. This was a significant achievement, which deserved to 
be correspondingly recorded. Colonel Hansen was too closely identified with 
it to be its ultimate historian, but his account is of much interest. It is marred 
by too many anecdotes, loose organization, and a rather intemperate enthusiasm 
which makes him mention the ‘anti-communist heroes’ on almost every page. 
This is pitching the tale too high. CHRISTOPHER BURNEY 


THE Korea Knot: A Military-Political History. By Carl Berger. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
206 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. $5. 4os. 

AIRPOWER, THE DECISIVE ForceE In Korea. Ed. by Colonel James T. Stewart. 
Princeton, N.J., Van Nostrand; London, Macmillan, 1957. viii+-310 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. $6.50. 45s. 

THE claim is made on the dust-cover of The Korea Knot that it makes an im- 
portant contribution to our understanding of the dilemmas that still face a 
divided world. It makes, I suppose, a contribution, but not a very important 
one. It is a handy record of some facts and dates about the Korean affair. But 
it tells us nothing that we did not know before, and suggests none of the con- 
clusions which might have been expected from a man who, we are told, spent 
four years collecting material and made extensive use of hundreds of official 
documents. It is useful as a reminder, to those who still imagine that we can 
negotiate with Russian Communists, of the realities of negotiation with them 
and their puppets. It underlines the inevitable results, in one tragic context, 
of a great free country having no consistent long-term policy. In spite of a well- 
deserved tribute to the tactical brilliance of the Inchon ‘end-run’, its record of 
MacArthur’s invariably wrong appreciations of, first, the likelihood and then 
the effects of Chinese intervention is a curious commentary on the idea that he 
is one of the great military geniuses of this century. And the importance of its 
contribution to the sum of human knowledge on some of the really critical 
issues of the Korean war may be gauged by the fact that the circumstances 
attending the decision to advance into North Korea in October 1950 are 
summed up in one page, with the footnote: ‘However, the India Government, 
whose representative in Peiping had been warned of Chinese intervention plans, 
opposed entering North Korea.’ 

Airpower, the Decisive Force in Korea is a plain, factual record by skilled, 
experienced professionals of the contribution made by air power to the opera- 
tions in Korea. As such it is not likely to have a wide appeal to the general 
reader; but to those concerned with matters of defence it will be of real value, 
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containing as it does a series of modest and objective professional studies of the 
various tactical and administrative problems of air warfare as applied in Korea. 
General O. P. Weyland of the U.S. Air Force, who commanded the U.N. Air 
Forces in Korea, says in his opening statement: ‘I have attempted to show how 
we learned to live with the problems of limited war.’ The U.S. Air Force learnt 
that lesson well—though they should not forget that in any future war on the 
Korean model we should be unwise to count on the complete immunity for our 
own bases, ports, and lines of communication that we enjoyed in 1950-2. So 
this book should be read by all airmen and soldiers who have to apply its lessons 
in other limited wars in the future. JOHN SLESSOR 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE NExT HUNDRED YEARS: Man’s Natural and Technological Resources. 
By Harrison Brown and others. Foreword and postscript by Sir Solly 
Zuckerman. London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1957. xii+-208 pp. Charts. 
Bibliog. Index. 18s. 


WoRLD-FAMOUS authorities at the California Institute of Technology, led by 
Dr Harrison Brown who wrote The Challenge of Man’s Future a few years ago, 
here assess mankind’s chances (apart from war) of producing enough fuel, food, 
etc., to give a population nearly thrice its 1957 size a better-than-at-present 
average standard of living in a hundred years’ time. The book is of great value, 
not because it may even be nearly right in its assessments, but because it starts 
from the right bases of fact, gives the facts and figures (in clear diagrams and 
tables), and asks the right questions. In small compass and cheaply the reader 
here gets the salient facts, figures, trends, etc., of world and national popula- 
tions, outputs, intakes of calories, consumption of fuels, and intake of raw 
materials: data available at greater expense in many standard works of refer- 
ence. In addition the authors combine these data with such problems as the 
world’s need of technicians, technologists, managers, etc., the substitutability 
of fuels, and the comparative ease of producing this or that alternative. A valid 
criticism of the work is that it does not indicate the comparative magnitudes 
of economic costs involved—surely essential to a book aiming to limn the 
possible future, in a world already clamorous for more savings and capital. 
Primarily intended for Americans, the book is neatly given a British setting by 
Sir Solly Zuckerman’s foreword and postscript. GRAHAM HUTTON 


THE WEALTH AND POVERTY OF NATIONS. By Geoffrey Crowther. Foreword by 
Homer D. Crotty. Claremont College, Calif., 1957. 48 pp. $2.75. 


THESE three lectures, obviously given before a rather young and unsophisticated 
audience, have been carefully kept free from the rarefied atmosphere of 
econometrics. No oligopolies, indifference curves, or marginal concepts are 
admitted to disturb the mellow flow of these reflections on ‘the sluggish beat of 
capitalist mentality in present day Britain’ (p. 14) and the higher priority which 
is given to material success in the United States and many other countries. 
The author is, of course, a far too experienced economist to underrate the 
importance of natural resources for the creation of wealth in the shape of 
capital. But he rightly stresses the fact that the presence of such resources 
does not eo ipso create an economy based on the accumulation of capital but 
that a certain ‘mental attitude’ is needed, ‘a form of society that believes in 
and respects capital’ (p. 11)—a definition which also includes most shades of 
guided or planned economy. But the propensities in such a society can change 
since there are fashions in mentality that ‘are no more to be explained on rational 
grounds than fashions in hats’ (p. 33). The author is well aware that these 
ruminations on the still unknown laws of mass psychology (p. 48) are rather 
inconclusive. But an age where ‘linear programming’ is one of the more modern 
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catchwords, and where archaic or feudal societies suddenly discover in dis- 
concerting forms a taste for capitalistic enterprise which has been developed by 
others on or below their soil, may find it thought-provoking to be reminded with 
gentle wisdom of the fact that logic is one of the weaker elements in the forces 
that are ruling, or at least defining, our economic life. E. RosENBAUM 


Economic CONCENTRATION AND THE MONOPOLY PROBLEM. By Edward S. 
Mason. Preface by John K. Galbraith. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xvi+4II pp. 
Charts. Tables. Index. $6. 48s. 

Tuts book is the one hundredth volume—and a worthy one at that—of the 

Harvard Economic Series. It contains little that is new, being primarily a 

collection of previously published papers on economic concentration in the 

United States and the problem of monopoly. Although the papers are skilfully 

linked together, the book nevertheless lacks fully integrated thought. 

It has a broad coverage, starting with a useful review of recent literature. 

In its study of concentration in the United States it shows that concentration 

of ownership and share of market are not necessarily connected. Indeed, even 

the numbers of businesses in the United States have risen between 1929 and 

1952 proportionately with the rise in population, and yet economic concentra- 

tion has continued, especially in the manufacturing sector. But it does not 

discuss the much more fundamental problem of the monopolistic position 
of one firm having in total a significant share of the market made up from 
genuinely competitive brands. Nor does it analyse how economic concen- 
tration takes place—in other words, how does the small firm become large. 

Part 11 considers trade unions as monopolistic organizations, and the argu- 

ments are certainly thought-provoking. But Part 11, dealing with Raw 

Materials, was dragged within the compass of the book only by taking economic 

concentration in its widest sense, namely the power and security of the United 

States. All the same, it is well worth reading. Inevitably the last section deals, 

like most American books on this subject, with Anti-Trust policy. 

It is a well-written book with an easy style but no profound analysis. 

Before the war, it would have been regarded as an erudite work because of the 

many lengthy footnotes. RONALD BRECH 


BusINEss CYCLES AND Economic Poticy. By Erik Lundberg. Trans. by J. 
Potter. London, Allen & Unwin, 1957. xx+346 pp. Charts. Tables. 
Index. 32s. 

Tue Swedish work of which this is a translation appeared in 1953 and was the 

result of a research project initiated by Studieforbundet Naringsliv och Samhalle 

to study and analyse the functioning of economic regulations and controls in 

Sweden since 1945. Portions are devoted to the events (Chs. 1 and 11) and the 

controversies (Ch. v) of the inter-war period, but the main part of the book 

is concerned with the events and policies of the post-war years 1945-53, and 
the applications of theory to them. 

It is an able and lucid study by a highly qualified author, and it gives a 
faithful account of the course of economic thought in Sweden so far as directed 
to its special problems. English readers will be struck by the close parallel in 
some respects to events and thought in their own country—the adherence to 
cheap money up to 1950, the attempt to stabilize the long-term rate of interest 
(pp. 138-40), the half-hearted turn to dear money in 1952. There was also 
the same strange blindness to the dependence of the wage level and the price 
level on the value of the money unit as determined by rates of exchange and 
by the values of foreign units. 

An interesting divergence from the British line of policy was the raising of 
the dollar-value of the Swedish krona in 1946, when the abandonment of price 
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controls in the United States started the dollar on its downward course (p. 142). 
But thereafter the mistaken belief that an adverse balance of payments was 
due to over-valuation of the money prevailed. Professor Lundberg hardly 
refers to the devaluation of the krona in 1949, and does not connect the big rise 
in the Swedish wage level in 1950-2 with it. RALPH HAWTREY 


EUROPE AND THE MONEY MUDDLE: From Bilateralism to Near-Convertibility, 
1947-1956. By Robert Triffin. New Haven, Yale University Press; 


London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xxvii+351 pp. Charts. Tables. 
Index. $5. 40s. 


Now that Europe is groping towards new systems of economic collaboration 
and integration, this work by a man who combines great economic erudition 
with much practical experience (he helped to bring into being the post-war 
European monetary agreements that led to the European Payments Union) 
makes a timely appearance. The theme which runs through the book is that the 
goal of world-wide convertibility of currencies and multilateral freedom of 
trade can best be attained through regional arrangements of which the European 
Payments Union and the Sterling Area are good examples. They may in some 
of their facets appear discriminatory; in some respects they may have the 
semblance of blocs within which trade and payments are free while the ring 
fence of payments and commercial restrictions hems them in from the rest of 
the world. But, as the example of Europe shows, it has been possible to use the 
strength gained from such groupings in order to liberalize restrictions against 
third countries as well as between the countries within these groups. Robert 
Triffin is perhaps over-optimistic in his assumption that regional arrangements 
will always tend towards wider multilateral freedom of trade and payments. 
There are seeds of economic insulation and protectionism in the Common 
Market treaty and it will need more than mere belief in the perfectionism of 
human nature and institutions to ensure that these do not germinate and 
ultimately suffocate the liberal inspiration of this attempt to create a unified 
Europe. Robert Triffin’s book, however, does more than make an act of faith. 
It is also a closely reasoned account of what has happened in the troubled 
world of European currencies since the end of the war and a well sign-posted 
map of the way ahead to full convertibility. This is a book about Europe; 
but it is to be hoped that it will be read as intently in the United States as on 
this side of the Atlantic. Although most of the obstacles that now litter the 
road to convertibility bear the signs of European sins of omission and com- 
mission, the recent re-emergence of a dollar gap in the world and the evidence 
of business recession in the United States are ominous barriers to progress 
along the road which Robert Triffin would have us travel. PAUL BAREAU 


TRADE POLICY AND AMERICAN LEADERSHIP. By Miriam Camps. Offset type. 


Center of International Studies, Princeton University, 1957. 36+-iv pp. 
(Memorandum No. 12.) 


Mrs CAmpPs examines the reasons why the United States has shown itself 
‘incapable of assuming leadership in the establishment of a world trading 
system’ (p. 1). The reason for this is that the United States can ‘afford’ pro- 
tection. The cost to the consumer is not high and foreign trade does not seem 
to be affected by the lack of a liberal trade programme. She concludes that the 
most urgently needed reforms are: (i) approval for United States participation 
in the Organization for Trade Co-operation, (ii) authority to reduce tariffs, and 
(iii) elimination of the ‘peril point’ provision. She would like to see better use 
of existing consultative arrangements, especially N.A.T.O., to ensure that 
economic action in the free world is consistent and helps in the achievement of 
other objectives. RICHARD BAILEY 
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Economic GrowTH: Brazil, India, Japan. Ed. by Simon Kuznets and others. 
Durham, N.C., Duke University Press; London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. xi+613 pp. Index. $12.50. 

At a time when social scientists are prone to indulge in sweeping generalizations 
about the factors that promote economic development, it is salutory to study 
the actual course of development in particular countries, or even to consider 
why in other countries development has been frustrated. This book is, therefore, 
to be welcomed, for it contains a series of essays by a number of well-known 
authors about various aspects of economic growth in three countries, Brazil, 
India, and Japan. The essays cover such topics as agricultural and industrial 
development, capital formation, demographic factors, and the economic func- 
tions of the State, and they all present interesting and valuable data with a 
bearing on the main theme. In many ways the essays on Japan are the most 
satisfying, partly, no doubt, because in that country the authors are dealing 
with a process of development that has been carried much further than in the 
case of either Brazil or India. Professor Lockwood’s contribution is particularly 
illuminating. He makes some points which those concerned with the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries today would do well to have in mind: for 
instance, that widespread minor improvements in quite primitive techniques 
may be more effective during the early stages of development than the creation 
of a few, highly capitalized units. — 

As a comparative study, the book suffers from being the work of many 
hands. Marion Levy’s examination of the contrasting factors in the modern- 
ization of Japan and China is full of interest, but, in general, the attempts made 
to institute comparisons or to draw lessons from these diverse experiences are 
not very successful. For instance, it is shown (by different authors) that both 
in Japan and India the nineteenth-century changes in land tenure and in the 
structure of rural society brought economic benefits to the landlords, and that 
in one case this was a factor in stimulating economic development whereas in 
the other case it had the opposite effect. Yet nowhere is the reason for this 
contrast thoroughly examined. Again (p. 386), the importance of political 
sovereignty is stressed as a stimulus to economic growth. Japan’s retention of 
political independence, it is said, favoured rapid development, whereas India’s 
relative backwardness is attributed to the ‘country’s having so long been politic- 
ally subordinate to Britain’. This is jejune. Is it to be believed that, in the 
absence of British rule in the nineteenth century, India would have possessed 
the capacity and the will to promote the kind of economic development that 
Japan’s rulers organized after 1867? G. C. ALLEN 


THE Economics OF UNDER-DEVELOPED CouNTRIES. By P. T. Bauer and B. S. 
Yamey. Introduction by C. W. Guillebaud and Milton Friedman. London, 
James Nisbet; Cambridge at the University Press, in association with the 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. xiiit+-271 pp. Index. 10s. 6d. 


THIs is a quite outstanding work which no one who is in any way concerned 
with or interested in the economic development of underdeveloped countries 
should fail to study. It is purposely, and successfully, ‘written for the general 
student of affairs as well as for the economist’. Its aim is ‘not to propose a 
theory of development, nor to present a bird’s-eye view of the under-developed 
world, nor yet primarily to present a set of proposals for the acceleration of 
economic growth’ (p. 13). Part 1 is economic positivism: ‘We are concerned with 
what is or tends to be, rather than with what ought to be’ (p. 13)—though the 
reader may well feel that progress might be quicker if the lessons of this analysis 
were widely understood. Part 2 considers certain aspects of the role of govern- 
ment in promoting economic development, and here the authors are at pains to 
guard against allowing their own political predilections to influence their 
assessment. They ‘believe that the widening of the range of effective choice is 
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the most valuable single objective of economic development as well as the best 
single criterion of its attainment’ (pp. 149-50), and it is on that basis that this 
second part of the book is approached. 

It is a feature of our times to seek to make political capital (either as a 
political party within a nation, or as a nation striking an attitude on the 
international scene) of one’s assessment of the importance of, or of one’s pro- 
posals for, the economic development of underdeveloped countries. The 
general reader who would determine for himself what such political blandish- 
ments are worth could hardly do better than study this cool-headed analysis 
of the variegated problems these territories present to the would-be developer 
and of the limitations as well as the scope (not always that which it can be 
popularly supposed to be) of direct government economic action in this field. 

E. H. WALL 


TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION IN LATIN-AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. By Arthur T. 
Mosher. Foreword by H. Christian Sonne. Preface by Theodore W. 
Schultz. University of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. xiv-+449 pp. Index. 45s. 

For some years past the National Planning Association, with the financial 

assistance of the Ford Foundation, has been conducting a systematic survey 

of technical co-operation (technical assistance) in Latin-American countries. 

Dr Mosher’s study of agricultural technical assistance is the second in a series 

of research reports which are being published at irregular intervals within the 

framework of this survey. It covers not merely the United States Government’s 
bilateral aid (supplied through the Institute of Inter-American Affairs) but also 
the activities of the F.A.O., of the Organization of American States, and of 
two private foundations (the Rockefeller Foundation and the American Inter- 
national Association). It is based on comprehensive team studies in Brazil, 

Mexico, and Peru; on brief visits by Dr Mosher to Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, 

Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, Paraguay, El Salvador, Uruguay, 

and Venezuela; and on a series of standardized interviews by a field investigator 

in Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. It supplies a 

great deal of factual information, well sifted and clearly presented, and making 

up in extensiveness for what it lacks in depth. Dr Mosher’s fifteen years’ 
experience as an agricultural educator in India has helped him to analyse all 
this information and to formulate his conclusions with admirable objectivity 
and sense of perspective. He realizes, and constantly reminds his readers, 

that ‘agricultural development does not depend on farmers alone but is a 

product of the whole way of living, the whole culture, of a nation or of a region’ 

(p. 250); and he points out in this connexion that (for instance) ‘Bolivia, with 

its government’s determination to achieve widespread development of its 

people, and Mexico, with its continuing revolution, give an impetus to programs 
which in certain other countries is almost entirely lacking’ (p. 285). He could 
render a great service to all those concerned with aid for development by 
undertaking an intensive comparative study of technical assistance in one 
country which has got over the hump of social revolution (say Mexico) and one 
which has not (say Colombia or Peru). Meanwhile, his present study is a valuable 
addition to the growing volume of documentary information on the subject. 
DAVID BLELLOCH 


TYPES OF RuRAL Economy: Studies in World Agriculture. By René Dumont. 
Trans. by Douglas Magnin. London, Methuen, 1957. xii+556 pp. Dia- 
grams. Maps. Index. 45s. 

TuIs remarkable book, now excellently translated, leads the crusade for agri- 

cultural progress so powerfully advocated in Dumont’s Voyages en France d’un 
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agronome (Paris, 1951). The case for technical and social advance in agriculture 
as an international problem has been presented before, but never with such 
cogency, because this time it is based on scientific knowledge and on field work 
in which powers of observation are brilliantly displayed. The book consists of 
a series of case studies, covering the Belgian Congo, West Africa, Vietnam, 
North Africa, Spain, Italy, the Val d’Anniviers in Switzerland (a fascinating 
account of this archaic community), the Tyrol, Bavaria, Belgium, England, the 
Netherlands, and Eastern Europe. For each there is a survey of the physical 
conditions determining agricultural potential; detailed studies of villages and 
single farms; and criticisms of government policy, followed by precise recom- 
mendations. The result is a true synthesis, breaking new ground in a field where 
comparative studies are still in their infancy. The picture generally is one of 
weakness in both farm organization and policy. 

Two countries stand out as examples for the world and for France. One is 
the Netherlands, where farmers’ co-operation, with well-mobilized capital, 
energetic land reclamation, and a big advisory service, have produced ‘the best 
example of intensive farming in the world’ (p. 406). The second is England, where 
the author worked as a farm labourer. The different elements in the Shropshire 
scene are described with refreshing clarity. “To-day, we would judge the policy 
pursued in England to be one of the most enlightened in the world . . .’ (p. 404) 
by reason of the policies of subsidies for farm improvement, which reward pro- 
gress, and the consumer subsidies, which demonstrate how effectively the 
market can be widened. 

In Eastern Europe, the author’s visits were brief and were undertaken 
before collectivization; the treatment is uneven—very penetrating and critical 
in Eastern Germany, somewhat influenced by propaganda in Czechoslovakia. 
Dumont’s conviction of the need for large-scale modernized farming predisposed 
him to over-estimate the benefits of planning under Communism and to regard 
‘producers’ co-operatives’ as a possibly genuinely co-operative solution for the 
problems of peasant farming. He concludes, quite rightly, that Europe should 
be devoting a larger part of its resources to agricultural investment, but con- 
siders that the need is greater in the West than in the East (p. 527). Yet, in fact, 
collectivization in the East has led to general disinvestment in agriculture. A 
postscript to the English edition corrects the author’s earlier optimism in regard 
to Communist agricultural policy. DOREEN WARRINER 


STUDIES IN APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY. By L. P. Mair. University of London, 
Athlone Press, 1957. 81 pp. 13s. 6d. 

Dr Lucy Marr, who is Reader in Applied Anthropology in the University of 
London, has put together in this book seven essays or conference papers issued 
between 1934 and 1956 and has prefaced them by a new and witty examination 
of the proper attitude of anthropologists towards Governments who use, or wish 
to use, their services, and vice versa. This was a good idea: two of the papers 
have only had a limited circulation, and some of the others have appeared in 
professional journals with small circulations. The volume also includes Dr 
Mair’s penetrating and much-quoted essays on Modern Developments in African 
Land Tenure and The Growth of Economic Individualism in African Society. 
The collection is not only a useful corrective to loose thought about the uses of 
anthropology but also an excellent advertisement for its retention in the curricu- 
lum of overseas service training courses. 

It is still a fashionable error to impute to anthropologists a preference for 
social stability at all costs. This lay view is possibly due in part to their pro- 
fessionally neutral style of describing the institutions and values they en- 
counter in pre-industrial societies and the effects on traditional tribal authority 
and family organization of economic and social innovations. A reading of 
Dr Mair’s lecture delivered in Amsterdam in 1950 on Anthropology and the 
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Underdeveloped Territories should dispose of remaining doubts about the perti- 
nence of anthropological research in societies undergoing rapid political and 
technical change. SALLY CHILVER 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


PARLIAMENTARY SOVEREIGNTY AND THE COMMONWEALTH. By Geoffrey 
Marshall. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1957. x+277 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 35s. 


THE general public may suppose that the new States of the Commonwealth 
derive their liberties from the democratic principles that are enshrined in every 
British heart, but the law has little to say of these principles. The juridical 
forms in which Commonwealth Constitutions are expressed derive from statutes 
enacted by the Parliament of the United Kingdom and enshrine only the legal 
principles which are upheld by the competent authority. In the United King- 
dom we may suppose that Parliament is sovereign but are we right in assuming 
that parliamentary sovereignty has been, or can be, implanted in a new country 
by statutory enactment? This is the dilemma which Mr Marshall elucidates 
with a profusion of legal learning. In each of the overseas countries of the 
Commonwealth (except perhaps New Zealand on which he has an interesting 
appendix) some limitation upon the powers of Parliament is defined in the 
instrument which forms the Constitution. Mr Marshall examines the doctrine 
of legislative supremacy ‘both institutionally and analytically’ (p. 2). In the 
first part of the book he discusses the problem as it applies in each of the 
Commonwealth countries, throwing light upon their differences in this respect. 
Plain and clear though the provisions of the Statute of Westminster may be, 
they do ‘not state a general rule as to the manner in which the parliaments of 
the Commonwealth countries are to exercise their sovereign authority’ (p. 77). 
The second half of the book is a profoundly interesting case-study in the 
problem of political sovereignty, in South Africa. Not only is his treatment 
of the recent struggle between Parliament and the Supreme Court a masterly 
exposition of constitutional principles; it is also an authoritative account of 
a historic episode. C. E, CARRINGTON 


GOVERNMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, THE EMPIRE, AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 
By L. W. White and W. D. Hussey. Cambridge at the University Press, 
1957. 292 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Index. Ios. 6d. 


TuIs is a school book, intended for students who are doing G.C.E. examinations 
in ‘British Constitution’ and ‘Structure and Working of Government’. The 
requirements of the special syllabuses of the Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate for Tropical Africa and Malaya have also been met. About two- 
thirds of the space is devoted to British government, and the remainder to 
‘The Empire and the Commonwealth’. 

The British section discusses the British Constitution, the Sovereign, 
Parliament (in some detail), parties and elections, Cabinet government, the 
departments, finance, the law, police, armed forces, local government, and the 
position of the citizen. Whether the authors themselves or the syllabuses for 
which they are writing are responsible for the omission of public corporations, 
I do not know; but the omission leaves a gaping hole. In general, the treatment 
is good in its explanation of detailed matters such as parliamentary procedure, 
but less satisfactory in generalization. The monarch does not receive ‘common 
allegiance’ from all the Commonwealth countries (pp. 21 and 31); the executive 
government is a more complicated affair than suggested here (pp. 18 and 24); 
the author of the sections on law is uncertain about the connexion between 
statutes and other kinds of law (pp. 70 and 125-6); it was hardly a ‘coalition’ 
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government which lasted from 1931 to 1940 (p. 41); the 1867 Reform Act is 
not to be summarized in its effects by saying ‘it did not disturb the old system 
of party politics’ (p. 37). 

The section on the Empire and Commonwealth is sound on the growth of 
representative and responsible government, but lacks any adequate account 
of the British connexion with India, and is a little smug about plural societies. 
The wrong explanation is given for the size of the Australian House of Represen- 
tatives (p. 255). The writer seems to have been troubled by lack of space, and 
to have spent too much of it on the past and not enough on the present. The 
British school-child who skims over this section may find himself confirmed in 
the mistaken idea that the Commonwealth belongs to him, although a meti- 
culous reading will enable him to see that it does not. But, considering its 
aims and limitations, this is a useful book. J. D. B. MILLER 


‘Laws AND FLaws: Lapses of the Legislators. By Edward F. Iwi. London, 


Odhams Press, 1956. 224 pp. Index. 21s. 


Mr Epwarp Iwi has acted for many years as the keeper of the country’s— 
and indeed of the Commonwealth’s—constitutional conscience. His letters to 
The Times particularly are much relished by connoisseurs and although, as 
he admits himself in his book, they do not always provoke replies in the columns 
of that newspaper, they never fail to interest or amuse or even provoke. From 
time to time flaws in the laws have been removed or repaired as a result of 
Mr Iwi’s drawing attention to them. In this book he has gathered together a 
selection of his contributions and the field he has covered is wide and varied. 
He deals with the Royal Family, Parliament, Delegated Legislation, the 
Judiciary, the Royal Prerogative, Maces, the Reform of the House of Lords, 
the Commonwealth, the Empire, Rockall, and the Church. Much of what he 
has said and prophesied stands the test of time very well. His proposal for 
the admission of women to the House of Lords has a current interest, while 
his views on administrative tribunals will be read with attention in view of 
the reforms announced by the Lord Chancellor as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Franks Committee. The topics dealt with in the book vary greatly 
in importance, as the author admits, but there is something of interest for 
almost everybody who is concerned with the British Constitution or the Com- 
monwealth. The title of the book, the author tells us (p. 7), was suggested by 
Dr A. L. Rowse. K. C. WHEARE 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH: A Picture of the Community 1g0I-1955. 
By Brian Fitzpatrick. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 1956; London, Angus & 
Robertson, 1957. xi+337 pp. Index. 30s. 


Mr Fitzpatrick disarms the critic by allowing in his preface that he has set 
himself a ticklish problem. “The author’s twenty years’ meddling’, he writes 
(p. viii), ‘on political backstairs and in lobbies, with some of the nation’s 
business posed some rather nice considerations of taste.’ Here, as in his earlier 
books, Mr Fitzpatrick’s Australian irreverence constitutes a large part of his 
charm. He spares no one but never loses his temper, always writing with easy 
candour. What is the book about? It is a hotch-potch of statistics, anecdotes, 
and comments on the Australian accent, on the literacy of Australian recruits, 
on the physique of Australian children, on the White Australian policy, on 
the treatment of the aborigines, on nationalized industries, on the fair-wage 
theory, and on the muddle over railway gauges. The book, and especially the 
notes, are crammed with the sort of information needed for answering the 
questions that the official yearbooks neatly avoid. It is redolent of the sceptical, 
tolerant, egalitarian spirit that makes Australia unlike any other country. 
C, E, CARRINGTON 
Q 
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AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT TopAy. 5th ed. rev. By Geoffrey Sawer. Victoria, 
Melbourne University Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
49 pp. 4s 6s. 

Tuts edition of a most skilfully compressed and useful survey of the Austra- 

lian system of Government incorporates constitutional amendments up to 

September 1956. FRANK HOLMES 


My MorHEerR WHO FATHERED ME: A Study of the Family in Three Selected 
Communities in Jamaica. By the Hon. Edith Clarke. Preface by Sir Hugh 
Foot. London, Allen & Unwin, 1957. 216 pp. Index. 18s. 

Tuls is a book of first class importance to Jamaica and, indeed, to the whole 

of the British Caribbean. No one responsible for any facet of the island’s 

administration will wish to pass by its findings. 

Dr Clarke’s study, based upon the three very different rural communities 
of Orange Grove, Mocca, and Sugartown, is divided into six chapters: 1, Back- 
ground; 2, Land Tenure; 3, Marriage; 4, Sex, Procreation, and the Institutions 
of Concubinage; 5, The Organisation of the Households; and 6, The Develop- 
ment of Kinship Roles. 

The chapter on land tenure, a subject about which very little has been 
known, is of particular value. Many attempts have been made to rationalize 
the traditional attitudes of the peasants towards the land, by giving clear 
titles, by preventing fragmentation, and by encouraging better land use. This 
chapter will go far to explain why these attempts have so far failed. Chapters 
3, and 4 will serve to amplify what is already known. Chapters 5 and 6 throw 
a new light on the immensely complicated and variegated patterns of Jamaican 
family life, and the structure of peasant households. The insecurity of almost 
all the children, the relatively minor role played by the father, and the impor- 
tance of the grandmother are discussed with sympathy and understanding. 
Dr Clarke points out that these and other facets of family life are in the first 
instance the results of present-day conditions in Jamaica, rather than of 
African institutions of the far-distant past, or even of the slave period. In 
this respect it is interesting to note that her findings agree with those of Julian 
Steward, who last year made a somewhat similar study of selected Puerto 
Rican rural communities. 

The reader familiar with the history of administration in the British Carib- 
bean will probably reflect sadly that we have, from generation to generation, 
known very little of the people of Jamaica, for whom we have been responsible. 
For this reason we have offered them a framework of law, political institutions, 
religion, and social ideas which has been, for them, for the most part irrelevant. 
Dr Edith Clarke’s book should have been written a hundred years ago. 

MARY PROUDFOOT 


Jamaica: Land of Wood and Water. By Fernando Henriques. London, 
MacGibbon & Kee, 1957. 216 pp. Illus. Map. 25s. 
Dr HENRIQUES attempts to indicate, in a relatively short space, the essential 
characteristics of Jamaican life and society from the eighteenth century to the 
present day. He has produced a study well-written and informative, although 
of unequal value to scholars. The first five chapters contain little that is new. 
The patterns of plantation life, the ill-treatment of the slaves, and the economic 
problems associated with emancipation have been told and retold many times. 
But much absorbing new material is found in Chapters 6-10 (on Colour, Family 
Life, Sexual Behaviour, Witchcraft, and Cult Groups). The problems still 
associated with colour are probably exaggerated by Dr Henriques. It would 
seem that the remarkable thing is not that a light skin still has social and eco- 
nomic value to its owner, but rather that, as a whole, the many races of 
Jamaica, and of the whole British Caribbean, are so very well and happily 
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integrated as compared with other parts of the world where there is a com- 
parable racial mix-up. There is not, and probably has never been since emanci- 
pation, the absolute gulf, so wide and difficult to bridge, between white and 
black, which bedevils political, economic, and social advancement in the 
United States and in South and East Africa. Very few West Indians seem to 
realize how fortunate they are in this regard. 

Chapters 7, 8, 9, and ro are excellent, and throw much fresh light on subjects 
about which relatively little is known. The danger signals for Jamaican society 
are set out with disconcerting clarity: the insistence of an influential section 
of the middle class on sex standards which, if persisted in, must put it wholly 
out of gear with the rest of West Indian society; the very widespread practice 
of obeah by all classes at all times; the failure of orthodox Christianity to 
provide a religion satisfying to more than a very small minority, and the dismal 
consequences of this failure in a turning towards wholly irrational and non- 
Christian cults, damaging to the minds and exhausting to the bodies of those 
caught up in them. 

This is a good small-scale study. Mary PROUDFOOT 


EUROPE 


EUROPE AND THE Europeans: An International Discussion. A report prepared 
at the request of the Council of Europe. By Max Beloff. Introduction by 
Denis de Rougemont. London, Chatto & Windus, 1957. xix+-288 pp. 
Index. 25s. 

Mr BELorFfr, having participated in a Study Group sponsored by the Council 
of Europe, has written an interesting and objective study of Europe and its 
problems. The question whether Europe is a clearly defined unit—cultural, 
political, or economic—is critically examined. The conclusion, as one would 
expect, seems to be that while the countries of Europe share much common 
ground in all these fields, Europe has always been essentially an ‘open-ended’ 
community, absorbing influences from outside and spilling over into other areas. 
The present community of six, which Mr Beloff calls ‘nuclear Europe’, is 
nearer to representing a purely European civilization than is ‘peripheral’ 
Europe, including Britain, which often feels itself closer to the world overseas 
than to its other European neighbours. The second half of the book analyses well 
the controversial issues facing the builder of a united Europe today—the dis- 
putes between the federalists and the functionalists, the supra-nationalists 
and the internationalists, the economic liberals and the planners. The special 
problems arising for Britain out of her commitments to the Commonwealth 
and Sterling Area are put in their proper perspective. 

Mr Denis de Rougemont’s somewhat testy introduction reveals how 
irritating a wholly committed European finds Mr Beloff’s cool and unmystical 
approach to the European idea. British readers and many others will, however, 
certainly prefer Mr Beloff’s method because he does not denounce their doubts 
as heresies but treats them as legitimate queries deserving an answer. This 
book may not fire the European enthusiast, but it provides the material for 
an honest appraisal of practical possibilities. KENNETH YOUNGER 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR BENELUX: An Annotated Chronicle 1943-1956. By James 
E. Meade. Princeton, N.J., International Finance Section, Department of 
Economics and Sociology, Princeton University, 1957. 89 pp. 25 cents. 

PROFESSOR MEADE’s account of the negotiations for the Benelux Economic 

Union is based on the original documents with a ‘running commentary’ on the 

general economic background. As Benelux may well serve as a pilot for the 

European Economic Community it is worth noting that the greatest difficul- 

ties have been on balance-of-payments problems and that trade in agricultural 
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products has remained under controls because of cost variations between the 
three countries which were ‘not prepared to see their agricultural production cut 


back by imports of cheap food’ (p. 86). RICHARD BAILEY 


THE ASSIMILATION AND INTEGRATION OF PRE- AND POSTWAR REFUGEES IN 
THE NETHERLANDS. By H. Verwey-Jonker and P. O. M. Brackel. Intro- 
duction by M. A. M. Klompé. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1957. xii+ 
55 pp. Tables. (Publications of the Research Group for European Migra- 
tion Problems. x1. Ed. by Dr G. Beijer.) Fl. 4.75. 

THE material for this survey was collected by officials of Regional Labour 
Offices on the initiative of the Dutch Commission on the European Refugee 
Problems, and was analysed by the Catholic Institute for Social Ecclesiastical 
Research. Their work has been condensed into this report of fifty-five pages. 
It gives a most comprehensive, detailed, and sympathetic review of the con- 
ditions under which refugees live in Holland today, their special difficulties, and 
the steps taken to overcome these. One group—‘Réfugiés sur place’—persons 
who came voluntarily years ago but have not become naturalized—have now 
for political reasons severed their connexion with their home country and have 
no diplomatic protection, but no other problems. 

The refugees from National Socialism, estimated at over 20,000 in 1938, 
have fallen to 2,200. Vernant’s survey, The Refugee in the Postwar World 
(London, 1953), states that some 50,000 refugees from Germany entered 
Holland between 1933 and 1940, of whom about half emigrated before the 
invasion. Assimilation seems to be taking place, but few seek naturalization. 
The trade unions seem to have made no difficulties about the employment of 
refugees. L. M. LIVINGSTONE 


THE STRANGE HIstToRY OF PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE AND THE GREAT CONFLICT 
OVER FRENCH NortH ArFricA. By Alexander Werth. London, Barrie 
Books, 1957. xx-+428 pp. Map. Index. 30s. 

THERE is nothing really strange about the history of Pierre Mendés-France. 

This son of a successful garment manufacturer has been repeating for twelve 

years that France must learn to cut her coat according to her cloth, and there 

could be no surer way to unpopularity at a time when the inadequacy of the 
available cloth has been growing daily more apparent. The additional fact 
that M. Mendés-France seems never to have learnt the art of suffering fools 
gladly helps to explain the smallness of his following in a National Assembly 
that consistently approves expenditure while refusing the necessary credits. 

Nevertheless Mr Werth’s casting of him for the title role in what is virtually 

a sequel to his France 1940-1955 (London, 1956) is amply justified, for, in 

or out of office, Mendés-France has been the dominant personality of the 

Fourth Republic. Nobody is likely to write a history of this period in France 

entitled ‘The Mystery of Edgar Faure’ or ‘What Happened to Guy Mollet?’ 

Mr Werth is more talented as a journalist than as a historian. He is at his 
best when recounting his own experiences—electioneering at Louviers, inter- 
viewing Bourguiba in Tunis, or talking to Istiqlal leaders in Casablanca. When 
it comes to describing events in which he did not himself participate, his narra- 
tive is less gripping. His sources—apart from Mendés-France’s own auto- 
biographical book? for the war period—are mainly National Assembly and 

Radical Congress records and the files of contemporary newspapers. Un- 

fortunately he has not been altogether successful in reducing this essentially 

ephemeral material to any kind of historical perspective. Most often it is 
simply served up again cold, with much of the life taken out of it by time 
and translation and little added in the way of dispassionate comment. More- 
over, Mr Werth’s sources tend to colour his own style, so that even his own 


1 Eng. trans., The Pursuit of Freedom (London, 1956). 
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expressions of opinion sometimes read more like translations of French political 
journalism than like ordinary English prose. These are faults of hasty compila- 
tion. They do not prevent his book from being the best summary yet published 
in English of current French political problems. It is a depressing fact that the 
months that have passed since it went to press have only served to render 
these problems more acute without increasing to any noticeable degree the 
willingness of French politicians to face them squarely. The voice of Pierre 
Mendés-France is as powerful as ever but it is still crying in the political wilder- 
ness. OLIVER JACKSON 


FRANCE IN Crisis. Ed. by Elizabeth Davey. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1957. 
208 pp. Bibliog. $2. 

TuE editor begins her preface with the admission that ‘to compile a book of 
contemporary articles on France and come up with a unified, coherent whole is 
a difficult task’. One would be inclined to go farther and say that it is impossible, 
particularly if the articles are, in the main, taken from periodicals, either dis- 
cussing problems ‘in the news’, or of particular interest to the American public. 

Inevitably, the atmosphere, as the title indicates, is heightened, and the im- 
pression is created that France is merely staggering from crisis to crisis. The 
book suffers, too, from the fact that the articles originally appeared at widely 
differing dates, several going back to 1954 and even to 1953. The atmosphere of 
E.D.C. is now part of history, and to revive it in the form in which it was at the 
time reported in periodicals does not make it live again. Nothing is so dead as 
dead journalism. 

There are, it is true, a number of general articles which do give a more 
balanced picture, for instance M. Siegfried’s article on ‘The precarious political 
balance in France’, and M. Aron’s “The “French presence” in North Africa’, but 
what is lacking is the background against which the crisis ought to be seen. 
There is a useful bibliography of books, pamphlets, and articles in periodicals. 

Dorotuy PICKLES 


Diversity OF WortDs: France and the United States Look at their Common 
Problems. By Raymond Aron and August Heckscher. Preface by Arnold 
Wolfers. New York, Reynal, 1957. xilit+-178 pp. Index. $3.50. 

In spite of much interesting comment on national psychology and prejudices, 

and a good deal of information on current French difficulties that will be wel- 

come to many Americans, this book suffers from defects inherent in its inception. 

It results from a Conference held in 1956 under the auspices of the World Peace 

Foundation, attended by ‘a group of Frenchmen from academic life, from the 

press and the professions, from government, business and labor’ (p. vii) and by a 

delegation of Americans, similarly composed. The aim of the conference was to 

discover what interests and ideas the two countries had in common. It turned 
out to be in large measure a discussion of their different ways of looking at 
problems. 

Such a conference is always more interesting to the participants than to 
those who read only reports. In this case, the reader is not even clear when he 
is reading a report, or when the vapporteurs have, in the words of the preface, 
‘gone beyond the spoken and spontaneous dialogue of the conference, turning 
their account into a thorough discussion of the main issues that unite and 
divide their two countries’ (p. viii). One cannot help feeling that, with two such 
distinguished rapporteurs, free to express their own views, the conference was 
perhaps hardly necessary! DOROTHY PICKLES 


FRANCE: Government and Society. Ed. by J. M. Wallace-Handrill and John 

McManners. London, Methuen, 1957. vii+-275 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 25s. 
Tuts collection of twelve lectures ranges from Celtic Gaul to the French 
Republic, Although the lectures naturally vary in merit and some aspects 
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are inevitably omitted, they all have interesting points to make. Given a 
certain knowledge of the chronological course of French history, this volume 
could be a more stimulating introduction to the historical development of the 
French nation than any ‘straight’ history. Bibliographies, not always sufficiently 
critical, are appended to each lecture. A. COBBAN 


THE MONTESI SCANDAL. By Wayland Young. London, Faber, 1957. 279 pp. 
Illus. Map. Index. 18s. 


ALL RoME TREMBLED: The Montesi Case and Postwar Italy. By Melton S. 
Davis. London, Barrie, 1957. 239 pp. 12s. 6d. 


THESE two books, both by journalists who were in Rome when the Montesi case 
was at its height in 1953-4, each in their different ways describe the atmosphere 
of tension and near-hysteria which the case evoked when it burst upon the 
Italian public. This passionate interest had completely ebbed away by the time 
that the trial of the main accused, Piero Piccioni and Ugo Montagna, took place 
in the spring of 1957; and the verdict of not-proven came as the final anti- 
climax. The case itself may remain just another unsolved mystery; but these 
two books will help to explain for a non-Italian public how for a short space the 
death of an unknown Roman girl aroused unparalleled passions of partisanship, 
came near to causing the fall of a Government, and stirred Italians to indictment 
of long-tolerated abuses. M. K. G. 


Tue ITattAn Loca ELEctions. St Antony’s Papers No. 3. By Roy Pryce. 
London, Chatto & Windus, 1957. 132 pp. I2s. 6d. 


THIS very competent study examines in detail the political background, 
electoral methods, party programmes, and results of the elections for local 
administrative bodies held throughout Italy in 1956. The detailed comparative 
results provided in the appendices enable the reader to gain some idea of the 
very considerable regional variations. These local elections, falling midway 
between the General Elections of 1953 and 1958, provide some clue to changing 
trends of opinion, and the book will thus be a valuable introduction for students 
of the Election to be held in Italy this spring. M. K. G. 


THE YOKE AND THE ARROWS: A Report on Spain. By Herbert L. Matthews. 
New York, George Braziller, 1957; London, Heinemann, 1958. 203 pp. 
$3.75. 18s. 

A NEED has long existed for a dispassionate analysis of the reasons why the 

Spanish Civil War aroused at the time such passionate emotions among the 

youth of countries outside Spain and left as an aftermath a highly charged 

‘psychosis’ on anything connected with General Franco. Mr Herbert Matthews 

was Correspondent of the New York Times during the Spanish Civil War and 

his sympathies, as he admits, were strongly with the Republican Government. 

Despite this fact, he has, in the opening pages of this book, produced an objec- 

tive analysis which goes far towards filling the gap that has existed on the 

Spanish Civil War but, as he himself points out, it must be left to a later genera- 

tion to make the final assessment. 

There has also existed a need for an impartial survey of current institutions 
and conditions in Spain. This, too, Mr Matthews has provided with a success 
that is all the more remarkable in view of the extreme complexity of his subject 
matter and the brevity of the book. If a number of somewhat emphatic 
generalizations occasionally cause a raised eyebrow, they are no doubt basic 
to a journalist’s vivid style and may perhaps be forgiven for this reason and 
in the interests of brevity. 

Mr Matthews challenges the generally accepted view that General Franco 
maintains his position by balancing against each other the Army, Falange, 
Church, and big business interests. ‘The Caudillo [Franco] is much stronger 
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than any or all of these factors taken together’ (p. 84). So tight a hold has 
Franco, in Mr Matthews’s view, on every aspect of Spanish life that the regime 
in its present form will be unable to survive him. To perpetuate the stability that 
his regime has undoubtedly brought to Spain, at whatever cost this may have 
been achieved, is the crux of the problem which at present faces General Franco. 
Whether he proves to be more successful than Mr Matthews imagines seems 
likely to depend on the number of years he has still to live. A shrewd analysis 
of General Franco’s character and a detailed account of his daily routine and 
interests are given in a chapter devoted to this central figure. 

In some instances statements in the book have already been overtaken by 
events. In the course of an interesting survey of the Church in Spain, the 
author states that ‘There is no reason to believe that Opus Dei is very in- 
fluential in Government circles’ (p. 151). Since the new Government of February 
1957 that is certainly no longer true, and the fact that certain appointments 
were then made is a clear indication that the influence existed previously. 

The Yoke and the Arrows has caused a considerable stir in Spain because 
in it the author has challenged the truth of a story that is one of the most 
cherished legends of the Franco regime. The story relates to the siege of 
Franco’s Nationalists in the Alcazar where the general in charge refused to 
accept an alleged Republican Government offer to trade the life of his son for 
the surrender of the fortress. The evidence offered by Mr Matthews, together 
with the vehemence of the reaction to it, incline one to think that the Franco 
regime protests too much. 

The value of this book lies in the shrewdness of its analysis and the extent 
of the compliment will be realized by Mr Matthews when it is said that in this 
respect it in some ways bears comparison with the works of Mr Gerald Brenan. 
It is all the more to be regretted that so useful a work should have no index. 

D. K. M. KIRKPATRICK 


THE Unguiet GERMANS. By Charles W. Thayer. New York, Harper, 1957. 
xii+-275 pp. Map endpapers. Index. $4. 


Tuts book might appear at first sight to consist of a series of unrelated essays 
and stories about Germany and its inhabitants. It is, in fact, a shrewd study 
of Western Germany during the years since the war and of the impact on it 
of Allied occupation, based on first-hand experience. Mr Thayer worked in 
Germany from 1933 to 1940 and from 1949 till 1953 as a member of the U.S. 
Foreign Service. He visited the country in various capacities during the im- 
mediate post-war years and after 1949 became, first, Political Liaison Officer 
with the German Government, and later Land Commissioner in Bavaria, Since 
1954 he has lived in South Germany. Those who have read his Bears in the 
Caviar will recall Mr Thayer’s gift for observing and describing vividly scenes 
and characters; he is also, in the words of the blurb to The Unquiet Germans, 
a first-rate raconteur. His book is a personal one based on personal experiences, 
predilections, and prejudices, written—it may be guessed—in the first instance 
for an American public. His analysis is penetrating and unsentimental and 
he discusses the possibilities which the future may hold with sober realism. 
HELEN LIDDELL 


THE UNITED STATES IN GERMANY 1944-1955. By Harold Zink. Princeton, 
N.J., Toronto, London, New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1957. x+374 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. Index. $7.50. 56s. 

Tue former Chief Historian of the Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for 

Germany sets out in this book ‘to present an overall account of the American 

role in the occupation of Germany for the use of general readers, university 

students, and others’ (p. iii), based on authoritative material and first-hand 
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experience. Dr Zink not only describes virtually every aspect of occupation 
organization and policy, as his twenty-five chapter headings bear witness, but 
attempts some evaluation of the men as well as the measures involved. He 
begins with the preliminary preparation and planning during the war years 
1944-5 and carries his story down to 1955. His book is primarily about the 
aims and execution of American policy and the men who devised and admini- 
stered it; he thinks that the occupation of Germany was ‘of unusual significance 
to the American people because so may Americans, both civilian and military, 
have participated. . . . It will never be possible’, he writes, ‘to ascertain the 
full impact of the occupation, constructive and negative, on the American 
people and the American way of life, but, with such large numbers involved, 
it is apparent that the net result has not been negligible’ (p. 4). 

The probable effect on the Germans is assessed indirectly in terms of the 
relative success or failure of American aims. Dr Zink is frankly critical of 
some of the policies and programmes, while he never minimizes the difficulties 
involved. For example, he is inclined to believe, in regard to denazification, 
that ‘this particular aspect of American activity in Germany will come to be 
regarded as more vulnerable than others’ (p. 167) and he is also critical of some 
of the declared aims of education policy, as of some of its leading exponents, 
and notes regretfully that one of its more hopeful by-products, the Exchanges 
Program, suffered unnecessarily through defects of organization. Dr Zink does 
not pass over in silence what he believes to have been weaknesses or jealousies, 
whether in Washington or in the field, which resulted in key jobs being in- 
adequately carried out or in the deservedly high reputation of the majority 
of American officials in Germany being brought into disrepute. In this con- 
nexion he has much to say about the friction between the military and civilian 
agencies of the United States in Germany, and here his own prejudices are not 
entirely concealed. 

The author’s forthrightness, his first-hand experience and mastery of his 
material, will make this book of interest to all who were concerned with 
the Occupation. It is also a valuable addition to the material on which future 
historians will need to draw when the time comes to attempt a final assess- 
ment of Allied policy towards Germany in the first post-war decade. 

HELEN LIDDELL 


GERMAN REARMAMENT AND ATOMIC War: The Views of German Military 
and Political Leaders. By Hans Speier. Evanston, Illinois; White Plains, 
New York, Row, Peterson, 1957. xiv-+272 pp. Index. $5. 


It is doubtful whether there is any country in the world where strategic con- 
siderations have a more direct or a more important influence upon political 
developments and alignments than Western Germany. This, of course, is 
primarily due to the continued division of Germany into East and West and 
to the apparently exposed position which the Federal Republic occupies in the 
Western Alliance. It is also part of the consequence of the 1933-45 era. 

Prosperity or otherwise is still, no doubt, the most important factor in the 
political scene of the Federal Republic, but German politicians have to pay 
more attention to such issues as N.A.T.O. strategy and limited or unlimited 
war than do their counterparts in Britain or France. The N.A.T.O. exercise 
‘Carte Blanche’, held in the summer of 1955, scarcely disturbed the domestic 
scene in Britain but in Germany it produced a political furore of the first 
order. 

The underlying reasons for this extraordinary, interesting, and important 
phenomenon are skilfully revealed in this valuable book in which military 
and political German opinion is carefully analysed. The book is a report of 
work in the field carried out in 1952, 1954, and 1955, and nearly all of it is 
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based upon the results of more than two hundred interviews. It therefore 
suffers from some of the inevitable defects which, for example, marred the 
usefulness of the immediately post-war allied interrogations and, of course, 
in this case, the hoards of primary documents which came to light at the same 
time as the war interrogations are not available. Even so, who would not want 
to know what the German generals and politicians are now thinking or even 
what they say they are thinking? The author, Dr Hans Speier, deserves the 
gratitude of students of contemporary affairs and no less, perhaps, of future 
historians. NOBLE FRANKLAND 


CONSCIENCE IN REVOLT: Sixty-four Stories of Resistance in Germany 1933-45. 
Collected by Annedore Leber assisted by Willy Brandt, and Karl Dietrich 
Bracher. Trans. from the German by Rosemary O’Neill. Introduction 
by Robert Birley. London, Vallentine, Mitchell, 1957. xxvi+270 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. 25s. : 


It is always difficult to handle the subject of fragmentary resistance forced 
underground by the ruthlessness of tyranny. This book provides, in fact, little 
more than a catalogue of sixty-four victims of the Nazis divided into seven 
categories. Each account in itself is too short, yet even so there is bound to be 
repetition. As Frau Leber is aware, the book acquires its full significance 
thanks to the remarkable photographs taken by the Nazi authorities in the 
People’s Court, showing men caught up in the supreme crisis of their lives. 
In addition an eloquent photograph shows Ossietzky in an early concentration 
camp receiving the news that he had been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Mr Birley’s introduction provides an historical background and an interpre- 
tation. The dust-cover gives the usual garbled version of this. These sixty-four 
people and many others like them surely aimed consciously at an expiation of 
German guilt. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


HANDBUCH DES AUSWARTIGEN DIENSTES. By Erich Kraske and Wilhelm 
Néldeke. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957. vii+-366 pp. 
Paperbound DM 24. Clothbound DM 26.60. 


Tuis is an official publication, produced at the instance of the German Foreign 
Office, and now entirely revised by Dr Néldeke, a retired ambassador. It is 
something like the British Consular Instructions—being a careful and detailed 
résumé of the laws, regulations, and practice of the Foreign Service. Many of 
these are quoted textually; others are referred to under their appropriate 
dates and numberings. The book has none of the instructive charm of Satow’s 
A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, as recently re-edited by Sir Nevile Bland. No 
names are mentioned, and no stories are told from actual diplomatic life. It is 
as far from imagination or imagery as is a railway time-table; but it tells 
the diplomatist and the consul (especially the consul) just what he can and 
cannot do in his official capacity, and just what the State will do for him 
(his legal rights, pay, pension, allowances, leave, medical facilities, insurance, 
etc.); with rules and practice regarding communications (couriers, telegrams, 
despatches, archives, registries, etc.). At least 130 pages (pp. IIg-231) are 
devoted to what are primarily consular matters, including nationality questions. 
There are two interesting sections on Foreign Office responsibility for economics 
(pp. 252-62) and ‘culture’ (pp. 262-8), including German schools; and the 
volume concludes with what is really an independent section on shipping 
activities (pp. 285-355) and the duties of consulates under German maritime 
law. The book provides, it is claimed on the cover, a guide to all essential 
material and a clear view across the complicated legal maze through which the 
service functions, so that the officer using it can form his own judgement 
when problems arise. FRANK ASHTON-GWATKIN 
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ARMEE GEGEN DIE FREIHEIT: Ideologie und Aufriistung in der Sowjetzone, 
Dokumente und Materialen. Introduced and Compiled by Helmut Bohn. 
Cologne, Markus Verlag GmbH., 1956. 241 pp. DM 9.80. 


THIs is a well-chosen selection of propaganda from the Soviet Zone of Germany, 
It was first published in the spring of 1956, before the Polish and Hungarian 
revolts and just after the establishment (in January) of a ‘National People’s 
Army’ in East Germany with its inevitable effect on contemporary morale 
in the Federal Republic. 

The documents are mostly inspired articles from East German papers and 
periodicals. They are well presented and arranged for Western consumption 
but are inevitably dreary reading. In order to justify East German rearma- 
ment after many years of peace propaganda and abuse of West German re- 
armament policy, its protagonists perforce display a high standard of mental 
agility and are more prolific than usual in the use of the thumping lie, the con- 
venient omission, and sledgehammer repetition. 

Since the book was first published events behind the curtain have shown 
that there is a limit to the capacity of satellite populations to absorb such 
propaganda, however skilful. On this side the result of the West German 
elections aptly summarizes opinion in the Federal Republic. Meantime Herr 
Bohn has left us with a useful commentary and a fair record of the Communist 
Party line on East German rearmament at an important juncture in German 
history. R. V. HUME 


WIE LEBT DER MENSCH DRUBEN? Zum Erkennen der menschlichen Not in 
der sowjetischen Besatzungszone und zum Verstehen der Mitteldeutschen 
Zuwanderer. By Hans Kohler. Bonn, Biiro Bonner Berichte for the 
Bundesministerium fiir gesamtdeutsche Fragen, 1957. 16 pp. 


A BRIEF analysis of the system in Eastern Germany and the effect on the 
individual citizen: of the resulting ‘double morality’ of the inhabitants of the 
zone and their cynical attitude towards the West as well as towards the East. 
If the practical suggestions for dealing with the situation both now and after 
reunification seem inadequate, the author can point to the fact that his primary 
purpose was to help West Germans to recognize the needs in human terms of 
East Germans and thus better to understand those who come to the Federal 
Republic. BGs. 


SPRING IN OcTOBER: The Polish Revolution of 1956. By Konrad Syrop. 

London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1957. xii+-207 pp. Illus. Index. 21s. 
THIS is a straightforward, factual account of the courageous Polish stand 
against total Soviet Russian domination. Nobody can yet answer fully the 
question of why the Poles succeeded where the Hungarians so tragically failed, 
but Mr Syrop convincingly describes the situation facing Khrushchev when 
he descended on Warsaw and encountered, quite unexpectedly, a united Polish 
Politburo. 

This book suffers, inevitably, from the fact that the author writes without 
any eyewitness knowledge of these great events, but, as a member of the 
B.B.C. European Service, he has had access to many interesting Polish docu- 
ments, speeches, and broadcasts, and he reconstructs the course of events with 
skill and judgement. Perhaps, like some other Western observers, he attaches 
too much importance to the role of Polish writers and intellectuals. Their 
part was certainly decisive in giving expression to the bitterness and frustra- 
tion caused by Communist rule, but their capacity for direct action was, and 
is, extremely limited. It was the workers of the Cegielski factory in Poznan, 
in the riots of June 1956, who compelled the Polish regime to accelerate the 
process of democratic reform. Conversely, when students in Warsaw demon- 
strated against the banning of the intellectual weekly Po Prostu, the factory 
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workers stood aloof and the authorities had little difficulty in restoring order. 
The Polish writers and poets express the indomitable soul of Poland in moving 
words, eagerly taken up and quoted in Western countries, but to Gomulka, 
a former miner, the attitude of industrial labour is something much more 
important. Guy HADLEY 


IMRE NAGy ON CommunisM: In Defence of the New Course. Foreword by 
Hugh Seton-Watson. London, Atlantic Press Book, Thames & Hudson, 
1957. xliv-+306 pp. 30s. 

FoRTUNE, rather than his own volition, made of Mr Imre Nagy for a few days 

one of the leading figures in Hungary’s fight for freedom in October 1956. 

His conduct during the last of those days inspired general respect, and his 

subsequent fate, pity. Nevertheless, this is a very dull book. Written a full 

year before the October revolution, it is exclusively concerned with an earlier 
phase in Mr Nagy’s career, when, after a couple of years as Minister President, 
during which he was allowed to initiate a ‘New Course’, he was (Moscow having 
changed its mind again) demoted and disgraced; and its sole purpose is to 
defend the writer against the accusations of heresy then brought against him. 

It contains, of course, some revelations on the inner history of the Hungarian 

Communist Party, a few even on the workings of the inner ring in Moscow, and, 

rather incidentally, some valuable information on real conditions in Hungary, 

as distinct from the official versions. These pages make it a source-book for 
the special history of the time and place. There are a few diverting anecdotes. 

But what the publishers would have us believe, that the book is ‘replete with 

intimate accounts of top-level discussions’, is simply not true. Much the 

greater part of it consists of wearisome quotations from the author’s own 
speeches and writings, and wearisome argument to prove that they were in 
the best orthodox line of Marx and Lenin. Through it all there runs, indeed, 

a fundamental decency which makes Mr Nagy’s doings more explicable than 

his defence of them. 

Professor Hugh Seton-Watson supplies a sensible and informative intro- 
duction. C. A. MACARTNEY 


LA GRECE ET LES Nations Untgs. By S. Calogéropoulos-Stratis in collabora- 
tion with P. A. Argyropoulo, S. Castanos, D. Sidjanski. Preface by Joseph 
E. Johnson. Prepared for the Societé d’Etudes Internationales d’Athénes 
and the Dotation Carnegie pour la Paix Internationale. New York, Man- 
hattan Publishing Company, 1957. xiii-+190 pp. Index. $3. 
Tuts study is one of a series of National Studies on International Organization 
sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. With sections 
on N.A.T.O., the Balkan Pact, and the Arab League it ranges further than 
its title suggests. After the last war Greece was obliged to give up her tradi- 
tional policy of equal friendship for the great Powers; and her present diplomatic 
problems are analysed against the background of a world split into Western 
and Soviet zones of influence. A lecturer in international law, Mr Calogéro- 
poulos-Stratis dwells at length on procedural and judicial aspects of the United 
Nations structure. 

Much of this book, however, is written in a propagandist vein with a strong 
streak of Anglophobia. A little national self-criticism, which is far from absent 
in Greece itself, would have made for more stimulating reading. Contrary to 
the authors’ claims, Greece is by no means an unflagging devotee of the doctrine 
of self-determination. In 1952, for instance, she was prompt to recognize 
Farouk as ‘King of the Sudan’, thereby ignoring the right of the Sudanese to 
decide their country’s future status. Greek hopes and disappointments in the 
United Nations reach their climax in the Cyprus question. Here enthusiasm 
for the thesis has led to misrepresentation, over-simplification, and repetition. 
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The work of the U.N. in Greece in connexion with the Balkans question is 
briefly dismissed. This was an important phase in the history both of the U.N. 
and of Greece: much needs to be said about the problems which arise when an 
international commission, sponsored by nations with conflicting interests, sets 
out to investigate a specific problem in the field. NANCY CRAWSHAW 


U.S.S.R. 


SoviET RussIA AND THE WEST 1920-1927: A Documentary Survey. By Xenia 
Joukoff Eudin and Harold H. Fisher in collaboration with Rosemary 
Brown Jones. Foreword by C. Easton Rothwell. Stanford University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xxxvii+ 450 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. $10. 80s. 


SoviET RUSSIA AND THE East 1920-1927: A Documentary Survey. By Xenia 
Joukoff Eudin and Robert C. North. Foreword by C. Easton Rothwell. 
Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
xviii+478 pp. Bibliog. Index. $10. 80s. 


THESE two volumes packed with documentary materials from the first years 
of Soviet power not only vividly illustrate the, strange explosive apparition 
of the Bolsheviks in world history but also resurrect much regarding ‘the 
genesis of Soviet foreign policy objectives’ which is of the liveliest contemporary 
interest. Here, for example, in Lenin’s sizzling gibes can be found the perennial 
inspiration of the ‘contrived interpretation’, malicious distortion, scurrility, 
and implacable hostility to the West which constantly bedevil any attempts 
to establish a solid basis of peace and understanding between the ‘two camps’. 
Again, the origins of ‘peaceful coexistence’ can be traced back in these records 
to the desperate desire of Lenin’s harrassed Government in 1921-2 to lull 
Western suspicions of Soviet Russia so as to obtain recognition and much needed 
capitalist aid without abating one iota of the Comintern offensive against 
Western interests in all parts of the world. As it was in the beginning so ‘peace- 
ful coexistence’ remains merely a tactical device, inspired by Lenin’s adage 
‘Adapt to capitalist peculiarities’ (p. 90). ‘With every additional shovel of coal 
with every additional load of oil that we in Russia obtain through the help 
of foreign technique, capital will be digging its own grave’ (p. 94). Thus spoke 
Kamenev in 1921, but the sentiment still reverberates today in Khrushchev’s 
boasts about the eclipse of capitalism through superior Soviet methods of 
production. 

On the other hand, the Soviet attitude to such issues as nationalism, the 
Turkish problem, and, primarily, the anticipated proletarian risings in the 
West have undergone profound modifications since these early days. The 
Bolshevik dreams of a Soviet revolutionary Europe were soon shattered by 
the lack of response in the older industrialized countries of the West to Moscow’s 
revolutionary call. Contrary to the Marxist theses, it was the underdeveloped 
colonial countries of the East, not the West, which first answered the call. 
In countries like China, Indo-China, or Indonesia, long feebly struggling against 
foreign domination, the national liberation doctrines of Marx provided an 
alluring ready-made programme of anti-imperialist strategy and tactics, the 
practical possibilities of which were quickly grasped by revolutionary leaders 
such as Ho Chi Minh, Maring, and their like. 

The restless machinations of the Russian Communists and the Comintern 
against the Imperial Powers—Britain, France, and Holland—in the East are 
excellently illustrated in the intelligent selection of contemporary documents 
in Soviet Russia and the East; and the shape of things to come is reflected in 
the formation of the Chinese, Indian, Japanese, Korean, and Indonesian 
Communist parties; in Ho Chi Minh’s conspiratorial existence in the Russian 
Consulate in Canton before he emerged as a national Communist leader in 
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1930; and in the vicissitudes of the Indonesian Communists who were allowed. 
to leave Indonesia after the rebellion against the Dutch in 1926-7 and went 
to Moscow (this was the nucleus of the group of Moscow-trained Communists 
who returned to Indonesia in 1950) (p. 279-80). This volume contains many 
interesting and little known pieces of information. Thus, probably few are 
aware that Tito’s experiment in independence from Moscow had a precursor 
in Bhakta’s abortive national Communist movement in India in the ‘twenties 
(p. 282). At a time when the young Soviet State was domestically riven by 
strife and disorder, the energy, resources, and ingenuity applied to the organiza- 
tion of Russian ‘revolutionary guidance’ of the East, both in training agents 
in special schools in the Soviet Union and in fomenting trouble abroad, was 
quite extraordinary and reflects Lenin’s dynamic aim of transferring the 
struggle with Western Powers to their Eastern ‘feet of clay’. The account of 
the special Marxist propaganda schools given in Soviet Russia and the East 
(p. 85) is, I believe, fuller than anything hitherto published. In the early years 
of Comintern activity it would appear that even more attention was given to 
the Indian revolutionaries (as a thorn in the flesh of the British) than to the 
Chinese, yet it was the Chinese who achieved a successful Communist revolution. 
This is not the place to pursue this interesting question of why Communism 
made relatively little progress in India while it succeeded in China. The in- 
fluence of Gandhi no doubt is one important factor but there must be others. 
These two documentary surveys contain much valuable new detail, ex- 
tricated from little known sources, and would provide admirable reference 
works for students, specialized journalists, or anybody seeking a broad intro- 
duction to this phase of ‘multi-level’ Soviet policy in the West or the East. 
The expert may of course still wish to consult the original sources, but the 
literature on the intricate and comprehensive ramifications of Soviet ‘diplomacy 
in the East’ is exceptionally difficult to locate; much of it is only to be found 
in the Hoover Library and much again, when accessible, still only exists in 
Russian. The year 1920, it should be explained, has been chosen as the starting 
point of the work because the editors believe that the principles which have 
guided the Russian Communists in their world revolutionary aims ever since 
were ‘refashioned’ in 1920. They have included both official Soviet documents 
and other documents illustrating the unofficial and extra-legal activities 
throughout Asia and the West of the Russian Communist Party and the 
Comintern. They are to be congratulated on the selection and translation of 
these documents and the concise historical summaries which accompany them. It 
is regrettable that works of such essential value to students and teachers should 
be priced beyond their average means and even the means of most libraries. 
Both volumes have comprehensive scholarly bibliographies and are ex- 
tremely well indexed. C.G 


CHILD OF THE REVOLUTION. By Wolfgang Leonhard. Trans. by C. M. Wood- 
house. Introduction by Edward Crankshaw. London, Collins, 1957. 
447 pp. Index. 25s. 
Mr LEONHARD was taken to the Soviet Union at the age of thirteen by his 
mother, a German Communist who disappeared in the purge of 1936 and was 
reunited with her son thirteen years later. In the meantime he completed his 
secondary education at a school for German and Austrian émigrés, graduated 
from a Comintern training establishment for future Communist officials in 
foreign countries, worked as a propagandist with the National Committee for 
Free Germany, returned to Germany with Ulbricht’s advance party in the 
spring of 1945, helped to set up a Communist administration in Berlin, took a 
post as lecturer at the Party Academy of the S.E.D., and became increasingly 
dissatisfied with the Stalinist variety of Communism. 
Each of these stages in his career Mr Leonhard describes convincingly and 
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with much interesting detail. In the Soviet Union he lived a sheltered and 
artificial life, at once narrowly circumscribed and highly privileged, catching 
only occasional horrified glimpses of Soviet reality. But his personal experience 
—of the repercussions of the Yezhovshchina in his own little community, the 
unjust and inhuman discipline at the Comintern School, the intellectual dis- 
honesty of some of his mentors, the disturbing and sometimes dangerously con- 
fusing changes of the official line—sufficed to fill him with doubts about the 
unique rightness of Soviet methods and the Soviet Union’s fitness to serve as an 
exemplar for other ‘socialist’ countries. He had high hopes of an independent 
German road to socialism; but he found himself taking a part in the suppression 
of spontaneous popular socialist activities in the interests of the returned 
émigré apparatchiki and their Soviet masters. The Cominform condemnation of 
Yugoslavia completed his disillusionment with Stalinism. His deviationist 
tendencies came to the notice of the authorities and he saved himself only by 
fleeing to the new centre of his faith, Yugoslavia. 

The value of Mr Leonhard’s book lies not only in the very useful information 
he gives on, for instance, the training of foreign Communists in the Soviet 
Union and the establishment of the regime in East Germany, but also in his 
frank and sober self-portrait. The outlook of many of those young Soviet 
intellectuals who in 1956 enraged the Party with their ‘demagogic utterances’ is 
similar to that of Leonhard in the early stages of his disillusionment. Uneasily 
aware of the regime’s deficiencies, they find it impossible to imagine any but a 
Marxist alternative; prisoners of theory, they are as a rule incapable of fresh 
political thought, starting from the realities of the Soviet situation. Leonhard’s 
story helps us to understand the predicament of many critical intellectuals in 
Eastern Europe today, and to understand why, at this stage, it is both easy and 
dangerous to overestimate their political insight and their resolution. T. S. 


RussIA SINCE 1917: Four Decades of Soviet Politics. By Frederick L. Schu- 

man. New York, Knopf, 1957. xv-++-508-+-xxvii pp. Maps. Index. $6.50. 
It is often virtually impossible in a one-volume history of this scope to give a 
detailed assessment of all the possible interpretations of the more complex 
and controversial events. A tendency to dogmatism results, since the author 
lacks the space to develop his own views or refute the arguments of others. 
Professor Schuman has not entirely avoided this pitfall. He has written this 
account from the standpoint that both the West and the Soviet Union have 
been haunted in their dealings with each other by preconceived notions and 
antiquated traditions. He appears to regard both sides as equally stupid and 
blameworthy and his contempt recognizes no iron curtain. Such impartiality 
is, on the face of it, most laudable and it is refreshing, for instance, to see both 
Russian and American policies towards China prior to 1950 castigated for their 
blundering obtuseness. 

In his striving to be neutral, however, the author is on occasion needlessly 
kind to the U.S.S.R. and critical of the U.S.A. He dismisses American dismay 
at the forcible annexation of the Baltic States by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 as 
‘moralistic indignation’. He reproduces ‘in sober truth’ the figure of annual 
rate of expansion of the Soviet post-war economy (7 per cent), contrasting this 
with the American (4 per cent), but omits to point out that the U.S.S.R. 
was starting from a much smaller economic base. He states categorically that 
‘Washington, Paris and London [in 1956] . . . had no interest in disarma- 
ment beyond lip service and fatuous formulas for “foolproof” inspection 
schemes’ (p. 454). The account of Soviet Middle-Eastern policies contains the 
statement that the U.S.S.R. ‘had little interest in’ this area, a surprising error 
in view of the long-standing Russian and Soviet aspirations there. The author’s 
treatment of the Middle East and, in particular, the Suez crisis is, however, 
the most opinionated and the weakest part of the book. 
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The above-mentioned lapses are regrettable, for they vitiate a stimulating 
and sincere account which is, on the whole, soberly optimistic that the U.S.S.R. 
and the West will be able to settle their differences without resort to mutual 
atomization. A. R. 


RSFSR. Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. Vols.1 and2. Ed. by 
Thomas Fitzsimmons. Preface by Milton D. Graham. New Haven, 
Human Relations Area Files, 1957. xviii+-681 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. $9.75. 

BEHIND an unpromising format and a photographic method of reproduction 

the reader of this work should discover what is perhaps the most compre- 

hensive, reliable, and balanced book about Russia which has been published 
since the war. 

Like other books in the Country Survey series, RSFSR is the work of a 
team ‘representing a variety of disciplines’, but the multiple authorship betrays 
itself only in one or two repetitions, and the whole thing bears the mark of an 
unusually skilful editor. The authors have drawn upon a mass of literature, 
of which the forty-page bibliography lists only a selection, and this material, 
catalogued and analysed, is now available to scholars at the sixteen American 
universities which contribute to the research project known as Human Rela- 
tions Area Files. However, none of RSFSR reads like a compilation. There 
are excellent chapters not only on such themes as industry, education, public 
health, and system of government; there are short essays on Russian history 
and on the Russian Church which read like entirely new work, and the first 
and last chapters, which deal with the general characteristics of Soviet society, 
give a survey such as I have not seen elsewhere. 

Unlike many painstaking American works, this is a book about contem- 
porary Russia and not just about the Soviet system. It is described (pp. xi- 
xii) as ‘an effort to show what goes on in the country—how the people live, 
why they choose one course of action rather than another, what they value 
and why, and how the Communist dictatorship has affected, and been affected 
by, their traditional way of life... . The behaviour of the Soviet citizen 
cannot be explained as being simply the result of his training in infancy, of his 
ancient heritage, of the land and climate in which he lives, or of the rulers 
who govern him. He is formed by all these things, and’—it is claimed with 
justice—‘the authors . . . have taken account of this multiplicity.’ 

I have only been able to discover two small points in which information 
seemed to me not quite up to date. We have nothing like this book on this 
side of the Atlantic, and it is to be hoped that some British publisher can 
make it available to us. Wricut W. MILLER 


CURRENT Soviet Poricres—il. The Documentary Record of the 20th Com- 
munist Party Congress and its Aftermath. Ed. by Leo Gruliow with the 
assistance of Priscilla Johnson and the Staff of The Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press. From the Translations of The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press. New York, Praeger; London, Atlantic Press distributed by Thames 
& Hudson, 1957. ii+247 pp. Index. $6. 42s. 

Tuts volume is shaped on the excellent model set by its predecessor, published 

after the nineteenth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. The twentieth 

Congress, held in February 1956, will undoubtedly occupy a far more important 

place in Soviet history, as it did in the attentions of the press and the public 

generally at the time. As before, some relevant collateral material is included, 
in addition to the main speeches and reports at the Congress, such as the press 
statement, published while the Congress was in session, rehabilitating the 

Polish Communist Party (dissolved by the Communist International in 1938 

on what is now stated to have been false evidence); Lenin’s ‘testament’ 
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(published for the first time in the Soviet Union); and other writings of Lenin 
hitherto suppressed within the country he once ruled. The editors of this 
volume are to be congratulated on a useful and workmanlike publication. 


J. D. 


SoviET WATERWAYS: The Development of the Inland Navigation System in 
the U.S.S.R. By Andrei Lebed and Boris Yakovlev. Munich, Institute 
for the Study of the U.S.S.R., 1956. xii+-162 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. (Series 1, No. 36.) 

THIS is a comprehensive study not only of the waterways of the Soviet Union 

but also of the hydro-electric projects connected with them. In addition to 

Soviet developments, the wide scope of the book covers waterway improve- 

ments and canal construction in pre-revolutionary Russia, and shows the 

importance which was attached to water communications by the successive 
governments since the time of Peter the Great. 

Apart from a short chapter on Research, Planning, and Standards, the 
main part of the book is concerned with the description of individual canal 
and river waterway systems, either constructed or planned, and covering the 
area from the Polish border to Sakhalin. Sketch maps of different projects are 
provided as well as a map of unified water systems as planned. L. Bott 


THE Economic FACTORS IN THE GROWTH OF RussiA: An Economic-Historical 
Analysis. By Nicholas L. Fr.-Chirovsky. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1957. xv+-178 pp. Bibliog. $3.75. 

THE author, who appears to be an extreme Ukrainian nationalist in outlook, 

has devoted little attention to serious analysis of economic factors. He is 

much more concerned to prove that the Great-Russians have been imperialist 
aggressors since the earliest times. Their history emerges as a catalogue of 

fraud and double-dealing, while their enemies (especially when, like Charles xm 

and Hitler, they invade the Ukraine) are presented as liberators. The economic 

policies of the Imperial Government in the nineteenth century are made to 
fit the pattern by a series of decidedly odd interpretations: anti-Ukrainianism 
is involved in the failure to industrialize the Ukraine (pp. 57-8), in the in- 
dustrialization of the Ukraine (p. 58), in the fact that peasants in more fertile 
areas were ungenerously treated by the 1861 reforms, and so on. No, this is not 
a serious book. A. NOVE 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


THE MARKET OF SELEUKIA. By James Morris. London, Faber, 1957. 337 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Index. 25s. 

Mr JAMES Morais has had a considerable experience as a newspaper reporter 
of the Middle East and in addition he enjoys, among those who value such 
things, a deservedly high reputation as a descriptive writer. In this book he 
makes use of both of these qualities. The result, although highly readable, is 
not sufficiently systematic to give it more than a passing interest to the student 
of international affairs. Mr Morris has constructed the book around a literary 
device. Assuming, reasonably enough, that the face of the Middle East would 
never be quite the same again after the events of November 1956, he has chosen 
to draw upon his resources of knowledge and experience to give an account of 
affairs, as he conceives them to have stood, throughout the whole of the area, 
except Turkey, at that time. The result is a stimulating mixture of information, 
description, reminiscence, and speculation. 

Four pages of information on Lady Hester Stanhope seem to have interest 
rather than relevance, but there are useful summaries concerning the post-war 
position of the French in the Middle East (pp. 132 ff.) and of the Germans 
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(pp. 135 ff.). There are some reflections on the Muslim reputation for toleration, 
about the justice of which Mr Morris is doubtful, although here perhaps he mis- 
understands the nature of this reputation (pp. 194 ff.). In a sense the whole book 
could be called a commentary on the change of position of the British in the 
Middle East. But Mr Morris makes points of special interest in this connection 
on pp. 234-5, 253, 262, and 292. On p. 265 there is an opinion as to the future 
of the Middle East oil fields which is more often heard in conversation than 
committed to print. H. S. DEIGHTON 


/THERE GOES THE MIDDLE East. By Alfred M. Lilienthal. New York, Devin- 
Adair, 1957. xv-+300 pp. Illus. Index. $4. 


MR LILIENTHAL’s self-set task is to tell the American public that it has for years 
“been misled about the liability of the Palestine settlement in its country’s 


Middle Eastern policy—misled owing to Zionist influence over its main sources 
of news, from the New York Times downwards. His contention is that the 
resultant soft-pedalling of Arab grievances, of the Arab refugees as a social and 
political problem, and of the case the Arabs have so signally failed to present for 
themselves, has blinded America to the menace of Communism in the Arab 
world. 

The last few chapters of his book are devoted to describing the processes by 
which these Zionist influences work; the rest is a competent summary, seen 
through American eyes, of the events of Middle Eastern history since 1948. 
Often the narrative is extremely interesting, as when the story of the sudden 
refusal of the Aswan dam loan is told; but sometimes the emphasis reads faultily 
to a British reader. For instance, Mr Lilienthal, writing just after the Suez 
crisis, proclaims as the two targets of American policy: (1) a Palestine settlement, 
and (2) invention of a method of retaining the N.A.T.O. connexion while 
dissociating the United States from British and French policy in the Middle East. 
His preface is dated March 1957—a few days before the Forrestal was sent to 
Beirut to give King Hussein of Jordan just the kind of boost Britain had been 
wont to give for so long. No such dissociation is possible, or discernible in Arab 
eyes, or prudent if the Soviet advance is to be halted. The picture is painted in 
poster colours; it would have been more arresting had it not been so garish, and 
if it read less as if the author were living on his nerves as he wrote. But it isa 
sermon worth noting, for it takes as its text Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan’s 
plea to the West in the U.N. debate on Palestine of 1947: ‘I beg of you not to 
ruin and blast your credit in these lands.’ Mr Lilienthal holds that the damage 
is done, and he is right. The open question is: will it be fatal now that Russia is 
taking up the Arab case without the inhibitions that hampered the United 
States? ELIZABETH MONROE 


OIL ON TROUBLED WATERS. By W. Byford-Jones. London, Hale, 1957. 255 pp. 
Illus. Map. Index. 21s. 
THE amateur virtues of heterodoxy or affection can make an unscholarly back- 
ground book valuable. But Colonel Byford-Jones’s account of the Middle East 
in 1956 contributes little but the author’s hurried movements (an interview 
with a platitudinous King Feisal, a flight to Israel, arrival in Port Said) and 
commonplace prejudices. ‘But I place my trust in two people,’ I said, and all 
the Israeli who had appeared to be dozing quickly turned their heads to look at 
me. ‘First in David Ben-Gurion, and second, in the one-eyed Israeli General, 
Moshe Dayan . . .’ (p. 95). As the Israelis enter Gaza, ‘I remembered beautiful 
words of the ancient song of Moses’, and he remembers them in extenso (p. 130). 
The Arabs, from Colonel Hatem, ‘the Egyptian Goebbels’ (p. 97), to a captured 
commando, ‘the gutter-snipe’ (p. 135), are zombies or fanatics. ‘I noticed that 
the man wore a gold ring. I imagined him cutting off the finger of some victim 
of an ambush. He had a watch. That, I was sure, had come in the same way.’ 
R 
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The author assumes that Arabs with watches have stolen them. The Arabs 
assume that the Israelis have stolen their country: but this assumption is 
nowhere considered. Confronted with such prejudice, it is needless to cavil an 
the varying dates given for the same event, the vagueness about the capture of 
the Ibrahim Awal (sic), or the odd transliteration of Arab names. 

DESMOND STEWART 


Economic DEVELOPMENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAsT, 1955-56. Supplement 7 
World Economic Survey, 1956. Mimeographed. New York, United Nation's 
London, H.M.S.O., 1957. vilit+135 pp. Tables. $1.50. 11s. Sw. frs. 6.50. 

THIS annual publication never fails to provide useful up-to-date information on 

the Middle East countries. The issue under review indicates, for instance, that 

direct oil revenue received by the Middle Eastern governments rose steeply 
from $500 million in 1953 to about $880 million in 1955, and that it rose further 
to $940 million in 1956 despite the disruptions in that year caused by the Suez 

crisis. A preliminary assessment of the consequences of the crisis is made in a 

special chapter in which the conclusion is drawn that, though the impact was 

strong, it was only localized and had spent much of its force by the end of the 

first quarter of 1957. 

Other chapters deal in turn with developments in agriculture, industry, 
petroleum, foreign trade, and finance. Agricultural production during 1955 and 
1956 is shown to have fluctuated widely in most of the countries, while industrial 
production increased considerably, and the petroleum industry continued its 
rapid advance. Foreign trade was expanding fast in 1955 and the first half of 
1956, with a further small shift from western Europe to the Soviet bloc. Several 
large development projects were completed, including two major dams in Iraq. 
The increased scale of public spending, however, both on development and 
defence, is regarded in the report as the chief cause of inflationary pressures 
which were then evident almost everywhere in the region. M.G, 


BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF ISLAMIC STUDIES. No. I. 1957. Preface by 
Abdul Aleem. Aligarh, U.P. (India), Institute of Islamic Studies, Muslim 
University. 79 pp. Rs. 3.50. 5s. 

Tuts Bulletin, to be published annually, contains papers read under the auspices 

of the Institute of Islamic Studies, the function of which is ‘to promote the study 

of Islamic culture and civilisation as well as to contribute to the understanding 
of political, economic, social and cultural trends in the Arab world, Iran and 

Turkey’. E. G. C, 


Kurps, TurRKs, AND ARABS: Politics, Travel and Research in North-Eastern 
Iraq, 1919-1925. By C. J. Edmonds. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press, 1957. xiiit+457 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 42s. 

THE appointment of Mr Edmonds as liaison officer between the Iraq authorities 

and the Mosul Commission, which had been set up by the League of Nations in 

1924 to study on the spot the question of the Turco-Iraqi frontier, was highly 

suitable. To begin with, not only could he speak Persian, Arabic, and Kurdish, 

and read Turkish documents, but he could talk to the European members of the 

Commission in French or German or Italian as well as in his own tongue. Nor 

was he merely ‘good at languages’: his book would establish that fact, if we 

knew nothing about his subsequent career as Adviser to the Iraqi Ministry of 
the Interior. The north-eastern portion of Iraq is peopled almost exclusively by 

Kurds, with a row of towns on its western edge containing a considerable pro- 

portion of people of Turkish stock. That area at least might well have gone to 

Turkey in the arbitration. Part Iv of this book, which describes the proceedings 

of the Commission, shows how it was saved for Iraq. We may share the author’s 

hope that it may be read by the kind of Arab nationalist whose attitude towards 

Britain has little knowledge in its foundations. 
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The Mosul Commission occupies only about one-eighth of the book. The rest 
fves an account of the Kurds of Iraq. Mr Edmonds does honour to travellers 
who preceded him, as well as to those political officers, the legendary Soane and 
the hardly less legendary Noel; but this is the first comprehensive account of the 
area, and it is not likely to be superseded. The author was so fortunate as to 
make acquaintance with the Kurds when he already knew a people allied to 
them by language and, as he believes, race: the Persians. Few will dispute his 
¢faim that Kurdish is not a dialect (or dialects) of Persian, but a sister language 
wath independent rights, and he makes a reasonable case for the claim which 
Soane always upheld: that the Kurds represent in the main the ancient Medes. 
Mr Edmonds is a Kurdish scholar of repute, and is able to give us nearly ten 
pages of Kurdish verse, first transliterated in Latin script, then rendered into 
attractive English rhythmical prose which reveals clearly (pp. 172-9) that the 
Kurds can write lyrics of a high order. 

There will also be found in this book history, archaeology, topography, 
genealogy, and travel tales of all sorts. Thanks are due to the Oxford University 
Press for publishing a book of a kind which is becoming too rare. In return they 
will share the renown attaching to a volume which will take its place in the long 
row of first-class books on the Middle East by British writers. 

R. W. BuULLARD 


A PERSIAN SPRING. By Wilfrid Blunt. London, Barrie, 1957. xii+252 pp. 
Illus. Map. 25s. 

Mr BLunT modestly claims to be a tourist as opposed to an explorer. But he 
deserves the intermediate rank of traveller because of his enterprise. To crown 
an old ambition during two sabbatical terms from Eton, he learnt some Persian, 
withstood the frustrations of the bus to Herat during the spring floods, and 
moved about in provinces that are off the well-trodden track to Isfahan and 
Shiraz. For instance, he saw Maragheh in Azerbaijan and thought Hulagu’s 
brickwork there ‘as perfect as anything in Iran’, and he persevered until he got 
an alleged bus to the refreshing and holy little shrine and garden at Mahan 
beyond Kerman. He enjoyed himself, and writes well enough to be able to 
convey his sense of fulfilment to the reader. He is happiest, and often very witty, 
when describing encounters with Persians; he is much less successful with 
English people. The schoolmaster takes over, and passages that aspire to the 
standard of Mrs Raverat fall to that of quips for Lower Remove. But he is always 
readable, and his photographs are excellent. ELIZABETH MONROE 


LEBANON IN History: From the Earliest Times to the Present. By Philip K. 
Hitti. London, Macmillan; New York, St Martin’s Press, 1957. xix+ 
548 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 42s. 

OncE again Professor Hitti has given us so ample and generally satisfying a 

helping that we could have spared the first 200 pages which trace the story ‘from 

the earliest times’. An introduction briefly covering the Phoenician and 

Graeco-Roman periods was certainly indicated, but until the rise of Islam 


‘ Lebanon lacked political individuality and was generally a part of larger states. 


It first became politically significant as a mountain refuge for Christians, Druze, 
and Shi’is from the surrounding tide of Sunni Islam. The Maronites, still the 
largest single sect, did not generally adopt the Arabic language until the 
thirteenth century A.D. (p. 345). 

Useful as the regional maps are, a relief map on a scale of not less than 
I: I,000,000 is also needed (instead of the futile thing on p. 12) for understanding 
the vital interrelation of valley and mountain. 

Professor Hitti fails to mention, as a factor in the dreadful famine during the 
first World War, the selfish profiteering of the grain-producers in the Syrian 
interior (see Elie Kedourie: England and the Middle East (1956), pp. 63-4); and 
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in dealing with the repudiation of the French mandate in 1943 he makes the 
French yield ‘under pressure from within and without’ (p. 495), but does not say 
that the decisive pressure came (O pectora caeca) from the British political and 
military authorities in the Middle East. Political memories are selective, and 
gratitude non-existent. GEORGE KIRK 


THE EcoNOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF JORDAN. Report of a Mission organized by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development at the request 
of the Government of Jordan. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press for the 
I.B.R.D.; London, Oxford University Press, 195;. xvi+488 pp. Maps. 
Charts. Tables. Index. 60s. $7.50. 

IF this book is somewhat less exciting than some of the other reports published 

by the I.B.R.D., that is hardly the fault of its able and hardworking authors. 

The best cook cannot prepare an omelette without eggs, and Jordan has very 

few eggs to offer. A country with scanty natural resources, cut off from its 

market and natural outlets, its population swollen by 350,000 refugees and 
growing at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, Jordan has been living on various 
forms of international assistance. In order to make the economy more viable, 
the Mission proposes a ten-year plan of £42-4 million, with emphasis on develop- 
ing agriculture, transport, and social services. Important political and minor 
economic changes have occurred since this report was drafted, at the end of 

1955, but these have not diminished the value of most of the recommendations. 

Still more valuable for scholars are the detailed description of the main branches 

of the economy, which accounts for the bulk of the report, and the analytical 

and statistical appendices. It is safe to say that, for many years to come, this 
report will constitute the standard and indispensable work of reference on 

Jordan. CHARLES IssSAWI 


BRIDGEHEAD: The Drama of Israel. By Waldo Frank. New York, George 
Braziller, 1957. 220 pp. $3.75. 

Tuts book about the drama of Israel is concerned not with the politics and 
economics and present development of the State but rather with its fundamental 
relation to Jewry of the world, to history, and to humanity. It is written by an 
American Jew who has a high literary reputation, and who has specialized in the 
history of Latin America and also written studies of the Russian revolution. He 
gives, indeed, impressionist pictures of the principal towns and the countryside, 
the kibbutz, and the political leaders—but always in relation to moral and 
spiritual values. This is more than a travel book of an observant reporter, but 
something less than a profound study. The writing is rather precious. The 
author explains that he is moved to write by love and the awareness of peril. 
‘The paradox of Israel is their belonging within their not-belonging’ (p. ix). 
Occasionally he has a vivid phrase, as where he describes Ben-Gurion as an 
‘abbreviated giant’. He allows himself poetic licence or, in common language, 
inaccuracies. Thus he speaks of Egypt’s Akaba, whereas it is Jordan’s port. He 
says that the Patriarchs as well as Moses were buried on Mount Nebo; and he 
confuses the Hebrew Har, meaning hill, with Kfar, meaning village. In the 
American way he is obsessed by the idea of British imperialist policy to keep 
Jew and Arab divided. NORMAN BENTWICH 


A COTTAGE IN GALILEE. By Edwin Samuel. London, Vallentine, Mitchell, 1957. 
ix+227 pp. Illus. 16s. 

Tuts wholly delightful collection of short stories will arouse nostalgic memories 

among all who knew Palestine under the Mandate. Mr Edwin Samuel’s con- 

nexion with the country began before the first World War was over; he has seen 

it pass through many phases. Few men of his generation have served it so well, 

have loved it so deeply, or have understood every section of its multifarious 
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people so intimately. The result is that although some of the stories are slight 
enough in content—being based on an episode, a remark, or even perhaps 
a thought—they all possess that background of authenticity which makes the 
reader feel: ‘That must be true—no one could possibly have invented it!’ 

It is plain, from internal evidence, that many individual tales are founded 
on personal experiences, or on the adventures of colleagues of the author when 
he served the Mandatory Government. Others are essentially studies of manners, 
of outlooks, of attitudes. All are informed with an engaging sense of humour, 
with sympathy, and with boundless charity. Mr Samuel is a kind of living link 
between the ordinary Englishman, the ordinary Israeli, and the ordinary Arab; 
and this little book is not the least of his many triumphs of successful interpreta- 
tion. Gabriella Rosenthal’s sketches are sheer delight. 

L. F. RuSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


STRUKTUR UND ENTWICKLUNG DER AGYPTISCHEN WIRTSCHAFT. Mimeographed. 
Hamburg, Hamburgischen Welt-Wirtschafts-Archiv, 1956. vi+294 pp. 
Tables. Bibliog. DM 5. 


Tus factual survey of the Egyptian economy is, one presumes, primarily 
intended to serve the German business man in much the same way as his 
ritish counterpart is served by the series of Overseas Economic Surveys on 
various countries issued by the Board of Trade. It is chiefly based on published 
material but the author, Dr Klaus Billerbeck, and one of his collaborators also 
visited Egypt to obtain some first-hand information. M. G. 


BUREAUCRACY AND SOCIETY IN MODERN Ecypt: A study of the Higher Civil 
Service. By Morroe Berger. Foreword by T. Cuyler Young. Princeton 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xiii+-231 pp. 
Index. $4.75. 38s. 


THE particular value of Mr Berger’s study lies in its objectiveness. The value 
of so many books dealing with Middle East problems, and written by people with 
Middle East backgrounds, is vitiated by the prejudices of the writer masquer- 
ading as experience. Also, unlike many social statisticians, Mr Berger can see 
the wood for the trees. He takes his own statistical analyses, compiled from 
questionnaires submitted to a sample of 249 higher Egyptian civil servants, 
with a wholesome pinch of salt. He recognizes that bureaucracy in Egypt is in 
a stage of transition from ‘traditional authority’ in which ‘powers and duties 
shift with the decision of the chief, . . . functions are not permanently assigned 
to certain posts, selection and promotion occur by grace of the chief’, to ‘legal 
authority’ with its ‘traits of impersonal obligation, hierarchical organization, 
legal jurisdiction, selection through technical qualification, remuneration and 
tenure governed by fixing principles, and so on’ (p. 17). He realizes that cor- 
ruption is largely a matter of loyalty to the family instead of to the State and 
does not make the mistake of regarding the abolition of corruption as an end in 
itself. 

He notes the decline in the prestige and calibre of the civil service due to 
the purges carried out by the military regime, poor pay, growth of opportunities 
for educated men in private business, the superimposition of the military 
hierarchy, and so on. He stresses, perhaps over-stresses, faults of subservience 
and a habit of ‘passing the buck’ (which habit is of course not peculiar to the 
Egyptian civil service), although he recognizes that what appears to be subser- 
vience is often a custom of formal politeness unfamiliar in the West (p. 165). 

As far as one can tell—e.g. administration of the nationalized Suez Canal 
—the Egyptian civil service appears to be doing not too badly. In the short run 
the decline in recruitment for foreign business is likely to improve its calibre. 
In the long run the general tenor of the regime is likely to accelerate the tran- 
sition from ‘traditional’ to ‘legal’ authority. In spite of the vagaries and 
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xenophobia of the regime, in spite of sporadic military interference in matters of 
detail, the need for an efficient and ‘Westernized’ civil service seems to be recog- 
nized and its attainment steadily pursued. It is, incidentally, somewhat remark- 
able that a study of this kind was allowed, facilitated, and apparently encouraged 
by the Egyptian Government, and that the officials replying to the question- 
naire seem to have given relatively uninhibited answers. JOHN MARLOWE 


L’ALGERIE EN 1957. By Germaine Tillion. Introduction by Anne Fernier. 
Paris, Editions de Minuit, 1957. 121 pp. Frs. 390. 
REALITE DE LA NATION ALGERIENNE. By Marcel Egretaud. Preface by 
Frangois Billoux. Paris, Editions Sociales, 1957. 214 pp. Map. Frs. 300. 
MME TILLION is a social anthropologist with an intimate knowledge of certain 
parts of Algeria and their inhabitants; she approaches her subject on the human 
rather than the political level by examining the effect that industrial civilization 
has had on the different classes of that country’s society. Algeria’s population 
has more than quadrupled in the last hundred years—it has grown from 2 
million to 8 million Muslims, to whom must be added over a million people of 
European or Jewish extraction. The country can feed no more than two or three 
million, and since three-quarters of the Muslims continue to live in an archaic 
form of society the land has been divided up and suffers from exhaustion and 
overgrazing. A minority of Muslims have adapted themselves to the industrial 
civilization of our day and have achieved French standards of living, and hence 
are all the more frustrated by their social and political inequality. French 
failure to bring about an adaptation of the whole population makes it impossible 
to regard Algeria as an integral part of France. But Mme Tillion warns the 
Algerian nationalists, who have her full sympathy, against driving France to a 
withdrawal from Algeria and repatriation from France of the 400,000 Algerian 
workers whose remittances keep two million people at home alive. She thinks 
a compromise is still possible, but heavy political and financial sacrifices by 
France appear to her inevitable. 

This book, first circulated privately, was published by the Association 
Nationale des Déportées et Internées de la Résistance and printed in one week. 
Considering that it is faultlessly and attractively produced, this tour de force 
deserves at least to be mentioned. 

M. Egretaud, in his Réalité de la nation algérienne, has written a Communist 
text in which he sets out to prove that the people of Algeria, or the territory 
which now bears this name, have always formed a nation, that resistance to 
French rule has always been inspired by patriotic sentiment of a national stamp, 
and that every French action in Algeria has been motivated by bourgeois- 
colonialist greed, fear, cowardice, and cruelty. Much ‘research’ has gone into the 
book to refute, by selected passages from a wide range of works, the ‘mensonge 
raciste et colonialiste’ (p. 47) of the French claim to Algeria. E. ALPORT 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN LiByA. By Ismail Raghib Khalidi. Fore- 
word by A. Pelt. Beirut (Lebanon), Khayat’s College Book Cooperative, 
1956. xi+128 pp. Bibliog. 

Tuis is an excellent short guide, in concise and lucid form, to the establishment 

of the Libyan State, which was, perhaps, the most constructive constitutional 

achievement of the second World War. The book opens with a short historical 
background, and continues with a full and accurate description of the course of 
events during and after the war which led to the establishment of the indepen- 
dent Libyan State on 24 December 1951. The description of the part played by 
the United Nations in creating an independent Libya, and the way in which this 
unprecedented mission was fulfilled in the short space of two years, will be of the 
greatest interest to students of modern constitutional history. Even more 
striking than the U.N. share in this achievement, perhaps, is the record of how 
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the Libyans, with no resources other than their own determination, forced their 
will on the General Assembly in defiance of power rivalries. The description of 
the drafting of the Libyan Constitution by the National Assembly shows that 
the Libyan State is the creation of its own people. 

Many observers of the contemporary political scene gave short shift to the 
prospects of the infant Libyan Kingdom in 1952. A federation of three apparently 
mutually incompatible areas, consisting mainly of unproductive desert, with a 
population and standard of living well below Near-Eastern and African levels, 
offered little hope of a stable future. Dr Khalidi, in this severely factual record, 
does not attempt to describe progress since 1951, nor to assess the prospects for 
the future, and one would have welcomed a short chapter to show how the 
infant State has progressed in the last five years. 

The book includes the full text of the Libyan Constitution and some useful 
appendices containing, inter alia, the references to Libya in the 1949 and 1950 
U.N. resolutions. There is an admirable bibliography, and reference notes and 
good explanatory notes on textual references, at the end of the book. 

E. A. V. DE CANDOLE 


Les BERBERES (Histoire et Institutions). By G.-H. Bousquet. Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1957. 116 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Frs. 153. 

Tuts useful little monograph summarizes briefly the history and characteristics 
of the Berber peoples in North Africa. Professor Bousquet, who is a specialist 
in Berber law, points out quite rightly that the Berbers form neither a race nor 
a nation (pp. 11 ff.), but not much more than a linguistic family, and that only 
certain customs and institutions are common to most Berber tribes. But to 
conclude, as he does, that lack of the desire to achieve political unity and create 
a ‘national movement’ (p. 61) equals anarchy betrays the methodical mind of a 
French writer who tends to measure foreign civilizations by his own national 
standards. There appears to be no good reason for describing as anarchical an 
organized state of society in which the parts or communities prefer to remain 
independent and refuse to coalesce in order to form larger political entities, as 
was the general rule in the Berber world before the coming of the French. 

The extremely slender list of books at the end is only partially redeemed by 
references to other, fuller bibliographies. E. A. A. 


AFRICA 


AN AFRICAN SURVEY. Rev. 1956. A Study of Problems Arising in Africa South 
of the Sahara. By Lord Hailey. London, New York, Toronto, Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957. 
xxvi+1,676 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 105s. 

THE original African Survey was undertaken in the ’thirties following, as Lord 
Hailey recalls, a suggestion by General Smuts that the increasing pace of 
African development under a number of different administrations urgently 
required a stocktaking and a charting of the future course in the light of modern 
knowledge. And, almost immediately after its publication in 1938, economic and 
governmental advances in Africa entered a phase of still greater intensity during 
and after the second World War in which the strategic and political situations in 
many African territories were transformed. 

In this revision of his famous study of problems arising in Africa South of the 
Sahara, Lord Hailey has sought, while keeping the same general framework, to 
portray the Africa of the ’fifties and has once again rendered a great service to 
all concerned with African affairs. The pace of constitutional as well as economic 
and administrative changes is such that, as he himself points out, a publication 
on this scale cannot be up to the minute. More recent events have overtaken 
the descriptions and appraisals of, for example, the constitutional situations in 
the Gold Coast and in the French African Territories. 
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A brief notice can do no more than indicate the scope and emphasis of a work 
of over 1,600 pages, which summarizes and discusses all the main political, 
administrative, and economic issues. Lord Hailey has, as before, been well 
served by the many collaborators who have provided documentation and 
reviews on a number of specialist fields covered by the Survey. Once again he has 
successfully refashioned and integrated this vast body of material, including his 
own extended analyses and re-appraisals of governmental policy and public 
administration, into a magisterial review of trans-Saharan Africa which com- 
bines concision with clarity and cogency. 

As is perhaps inevitable and not entirely inappropriate in an English work, 
the description and discussions, more especially in the fields of policy and admini- 
stration, still place the major emphasis on British colonial and Commonwealth 
territories. But the briefer studies of problems and policies of other administra- 
tions serve well to bring out the differing historical backgrounds and present 
conditions. The fuller account of the Portuguese territories, on which more 
adequate materials are now available, is particularly welcome. 

The revision of the opening chapters on the physical background and the 
peoples of Africa is in some ways disappointing. As there was not room for an 
effective gazetteer, the space taken up by disconnected summaries of classifica- 
tions of land forms, climates, and ethnic and linguistic groups could have been 
more effectively used to illustrate and appraise the main environmental, 
cultural, and social features of life in Africa today. One misses any effective 
characterization of the traditional and persisting subsistence economies and 
an analysis of their relations both to their geographical backgrounds and to 
indigenous patterns of social life. It would also have been useful to sketch at the 
outset the manner in which older economic and social modes have been in- 
creasingly modified by commercial exchanges through the development of 
transport and markets for cash crops and the growing opportunities for wage 
labour and skilled employment. In particular, there is need to stress the demo- 
graphic and social effects of migration and resettlement and the increasing 
dominance in Africa of new cultural as well as economic foci in the large urban 
centres that modern trade and industry have called into being. A synthesis of 
the salient features of the physical, demographic, and cultural scene in Africa at 
mid-century could have given enhanced significance to the penetrating dis- 
cussions of administrative, constitutional, and economic development that 
follow. 

The Survey is as before centrally concerned with problems of public policy 
and administration at the various levels of metropolitan and territorial govern- 
ment and by local authorities. In this perspective the historical background and 
the contemporary play of economic and political forces are presented with 
balanced objectivity and great insight. The economic context of problems of 
government in contemporary Africa is more fully developed than in the earlier 
Survey, and the conditions and prospects in the next phase are admirably 
analysed in a chapter on Projects of African Development. 

The sociological background to both economic and governmental develop- 
ment does not receive such systematic and explicit consideration. The special 
conditions of tropical Africa in its emergence from tribalism and in the general 
avidity of its peoples for participation in an ever more deeply penetrating 
market economy, while their outlook remains still inevitably coloured by the 
traditional and local bonds of kinship and community, are referred to frequently 
in the consideration of problems of territorial and local government, of manage- 
ment and labour, or urbanization and rural development. There is also an ex- 
panded chapter on Education and Cultural Agencies, but this is mainly con- 
cerned with the achievements and further possibilities of Westernization. It 
does not afford a comprehensive view of the major factors, processes, and effects 
of social and cultural change as analysed over recent years in numerous field 
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studies. These new social forces and the reshaping of African cultural values are 
as significant as the impact of Western technology and administration in pro- 
viding the dynamism to which government policy and administration in Africa 
has to respond. DARYLL FORDE 


LETTERS FROM AFRICA. By Stephen King-Hall. London, Bles, 1957. 126 pp. 
13s. 6d. 
SIR STEPHEN KinG-HALL first went to Africa in 1912 and the reviewer has a 
lively recollection of him as a Midshipman at the Simonstown Naval Station. 
He reminds us, too, that Lady King-Hall was of Cape Town. On his return, 
therefore, in January 1957, he found a considerable family connexion awaiting 
him. This adds an attraction to his chapter on the Cape. But his accounts of 
his doings elsewhere are not less attractive on account of the lack of such an 
element. He has an enviable gift for collecting facts and opinions. As a survey 
of the African situation in 126 pages it would be difficult to imagine anything 
better. At times there is a slight falling off, as for example in the remark that 
‘someone will have to bust the power of the European Unions in the Federation 
[of Rhodesia] or at any rate cut them down to size or they will bust the Federa- 
tion’ (p. 67). Later he records that sixty-five jobs previously the exclusive right 
of Europeans are now open to Africans who can earn £50 a month at them—‘a 
fabulous salary by African standards’ (p. 77). We missed too any reference to 
the Capricorn Society which seemed to promise so well. Sir Stephen draws 
certain conclusions. But these cannot be otherwise than wide generalizations 


such as (of the Federation): ‘All these prospects depend . . . upon a successful 
development of the multi-racial society both from the point of view of economics 
and politics’ (p. 83). LECONFIELD 


EconoMic DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA 1955-1956. Supplement to World 
Economic Survey, 1956. Mimeographed. New York, United Nations; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1957. viit97 pp. Tables. $1. 7s. Sw. frs. 4. 

OVER half of this report is occupied by a Statistical Appendix which deals with 

national income, external trade, development expenditure, and production, 

and is not directly related to the text. The remaining space is divided between 
separate surveys of North Africa, tropical Africa, and the Union of South 

Africa. Within this brief compass some significant aspects of economic develop- 

ment during 1955 and 1956 are considered, in particular, the decline in the 

physical volume of production in North Africa, the impact of changes in primary 
commodity prices in tropical Africa, and, in the case of the Union, the appreci- 
able slowing down of expansion in the national income. 


REBELS’ DAUGHTERS. By E.S. (Solly) Sachs. Preface by Father Trevor Huddle- 

ston. London, MacGibbon & Kee, 1957. 238 pp. 21s. 
Mr SoLty SAcus was the general secretary of the Garment Workers’ Union 
until the South African Government ordered him to give up his post under the 
Law for the Suppression of Communism in 1950. Mr Sachs had, in fact, ceased 
being a member of the Communist Party twenty years before and had been a 
constant target for Communist attack. But he was a left-wing progressive, and 
his Union shared this outlook. 

He has written not only a chronicle of an extraordinary trade union but 
depicts in vivid (sometimes violent) language a vital phase in South African 
history, from 1927 to 1952. The ‘rebels’ daughters’ are the Afrikaner girls who 
helped Mr Sachs create the Garment Workers’ Union. These girls had been 
driven from the platteland by the poverty of their parents. .They brought to 
the cities all the old social and racial prejudices of their background. But in 
fighting for their economic advancement they learned the importance of working 
for and, more notably, with non-white workers in the same union. Although the 
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Union never quite succeeded in integrating all the workers of different races in 
one single organization, the system of parallel branches worked very well. 

As one follows Mr Sachs’s story through the struggles of depressions, strikes, 
and an endless succession of court cases, it is possible to get a fairly intimate 
feeling about the nature of the social and political relations that befog and 
befuddle South African politics. Mr Sachs is a definitely egocentric character, 
which has given him the force to fight as furiously as he has done. His passions 
are strong and his prejudices sharp. Allowance must therefore be made for 
some of his judgements and opinions. Nevertheless, this is a fascinating and 
valuable contribution towards understanding the curiously contradictory ten- 
dencies that are so characteristic of the South African political scene. 


CoLin LEGuM 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. Published on behalf of the Con- 
ference of Representatives of the University of Cape Town and the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, held in Cape Town on 
9, 10, and 1m January 1957. Johannesburg, Witwatersrand University 
Press, 1957. 47 pp. 5s. 

THE papers published here were prepared by senior members of the academic 

staffs of the two ‘Open Universities’ of South Africa for a Conference which was 

authorized by their Councils to prepare ‘a reasoned statement on the value of 
the open university in South Africa’ (p. iii). It seems likely that only in the 

Union and in the southern United States would there be disagreement with the 

opinion that ‘where clash or co-operation between the races’ may be the 

alternatives, ‘the ideology which leads to a closer understanding between men 
has the greater value’ (p. 29). The case against the university apartheid bill 

(which will limit admission to white students, and which received its second 

reading in May 1957) and for academic freedom is well argued and -, be 

studied with profit in university circles in many other countries. 


A History oF SOUTHERN AFRIcA. 3rd ed. By Eric A. Walker. London, New 
York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1957. xxiv+974 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 
Index. 60s. 

THE second edition of this book contained 695 pages; the third edition contains 

974. Two new chapters are allotted to the war and post-war periods, bringing 

the narrative down to 1955, with proportionate space given to the Rhodesias 

and the High Commission Territories. The older parts of the narrative have 
been revised in accordance with recent research but the book has not changed 
its character. The new parts, like the old, are accurate, thorough, factual, and 
robustly written. Professor Walker’s downright statements will not please 
everyone but they are as likely to arouse disagreement on the left as on the 
right. This is by far the best textbook of South African history. The docu- 
mentation is adequate for the purpose and the bibliographies are admirable. 
C. E. CARRINGTON 


POWER IN UGANDA 1957-1970: A Study of Economic Growth Prospects for 
Uganda with Special Reference to the Potential Demand for Electricity. 
London, The Economist Intelligence Unit, 1957. viiit+197 pp. Maps. 
Charts. Tables. Bibliog. 2ts. 

THE Uganda Electricity Board commissioned this report in order to try to 

ascertain whether or not a second dam on the Nile would be needed by 1965 to 

provide additional electricity supplies over and above the capacity of the Owen 

Falls dam. The report surveys the Uganda economy as a whole, and the 

potential demand for electricity. In conclusion, it comes down strongly in 

favour of constructing a second dam soon and recommends immediate pre- 
liminary investigations. 
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SOUTH AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


CHANGING SOCIETY IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN: A Study in Social Change and 
Social Stratification. By A. K. Nazmul Karim. London, Dacca, Oxford 
University Press, 1956. xii+-173 pp. Bibliog. Rs. 5/12/-. tos. 6d. 


DR NAZMUL Kari has covered the whole of Indian history and most of modern 
sociology in his 170 pages. Those who wish to know how the modern Pakistani, 
or, for that matter, most modern Indians, looks at the past and present of his 
society will find Dr Karim beautifully, and lucidly, typical. The original part 
of the book is confined to a score of pages and covers but two subjects. Dr 
Karim gives us a picture of a sixteenth-century Bengali village based on the 
descriptions of the poet Mukundaram; and he describes for us a modern East 
Bengali village as he has found it in his own investigations, Dr Karim brings 
out very clearly what has always been a major weakness in Indian Muslim 
society, its perpetual tendency to look outside. Structurally, it is divided into 
groups almost like the castes of its Hindu neighbours; and its snobberies are all 
directed to self-deprecation. The true aristocrat comes from outside the sub- 
continent altogether; and, in Bengal, if one cannot come from Arabia or Central 
Asia, it is at least better to have come from Upper India than to be native-born. 
Both conditions are now changing, as Dr Karim shows. Intermarriage between 
groups is increasing; and the village aristocracy is losing its position. But 
change still has some way to go before East Pakistan society will be both fully 
homogeneous and always proudly Bengali. M. ZINKIN 


SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 1921-47. 2 vols. 
Selected by Sir Maurice Gwyer and A. Appadorai. Bombay, London, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1957. Vol. 1. 1xx+433 pp. Vol. 2. xiv+ 
435-802 pp. Bibliog. Index. Rs. 45. 60s. the set. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTs IN INDIA. By Charles Henry Alexandrowicz. 
Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1957. viii-++-255 pp. Index. 21s. 


THE publication within the same month of these two works is one more in- 
dication of the indebtedness of the student of Indian affairs to the Oxford 
University Press. But it must be at once added that the second work in par- 
ticular deserves the attention of many whose interests lie outside India. 

The collection of speeches and documents has been a long time coming (the 
work was conceived in 1946) but was worth waiting for. In part it has been 
out-raced by Dr A. C. Banerjee’s The Making of the Indian Constitution (Cal- 
cutta, 1948) which had already brought together much material (in some 
respects more than the present work) on the years 1939-47. But 1921-47 has 
substantial justification as a period—though 1917 might well have been chosen 
as the starting point were it not for the fact that these volumes are a continua- 
tion of the World’s Classics volumes by Berriedale Keith which had already 
told the story up to 1920. 

A selection of documents is always an easy target for the critic to hit and 
the present writer must express at least two disappointments. First, it ought 
to be more evident than in fact it is from the material here given that this was 
a period of great political struggle, a struggle in which neither ‘side’ could see 
very clearly where it was going. Something of this impression could have been 
conveyed if room had been found for some of those speeches and statements in 
which Indian leaders did some of their public thinking aloud and which in a 
large measure both illustrate the mood of the moment and explain the sub- 
sequent constitutional forms. Secondly, it is to be regretted that so little is 
included from the few great Indian debates in Westminster; surely the views in 
the British political parties had at times a great shaping influence on Indian 
constitutional development? 
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This said, the work remains a considerable and valuable achievement. It 
required a shrewd eye for detail and a firm grasp of perspective and it is difficult 
to think of any single person so qualified in these respects by experience and 
temperament as Sir Maurice Gwyer. It is indeed sad that he did not live to see 
the completed work, but he would surely have felt much satisfaction at the way 
in which his co-editor, Dr Appadorai, has finished the job. (Dr Appadorai 
accepts responsibility for a compact narrative introduction. But one small 
query: since the book will be used mainly by those who are familiar at least 
with the outline of the events, was the narrative really necessary? Or would it 
not have been more useful to attach background notes to individual extracts?) 
The documents give a vivid and comprehensive picture of the unfolding of self- 
government, independence, and partition. 

Constitutional Developments in India, by Professor Alexandrowicz, begins 
where the Gwyer volumes stop. The author has the Chair of International and 
Constitutional Law at the University of Madras and deserves to be well known 
for his pioneer work as Editor of the Indian Year Book of International Affairs. 
In this book he gives us a number of essays on salient aspects of the developing 
interpretation of the Indian Constitution up to and including the States Re- 
organization of November 1956. The work, that is, is not a speculative analysis 
of the Constitution such as Sir Ivor Jennings provided, not a critical exposition 
of the text as supplied by Professor Gledhill in his Republic of India; it is rather 
a survey under certain heads of the last half-dozen years of judicial review. 
The main topics chosen are certainly of outstanding importance: Fundamental 
Rights including Personal Liberty (why is there no reference to Professor 
Gledhill’s work on this subject, published in 1955?); Separation of Powers; 
the powers of the President; the nature of Indian Federalism. 

On each topic the author has an interesting account to give of the attitudes 
of the Courts since 1950, and on each he has his own stimulating views and 
manner of presenting the problems. Have the fears that the Constitution would 
prove too rigid been justified by events to date? Has the Supreme Court been 
consistent in its approach to all fundamental rights? Is it illuminating to 
describe India as a quasi-federation? Does India’s written Constitution point 
to the need for Indian judges to look to American rather than British models in 
matters such as the delegation of legislative power? Can conventions be 
disregarded in assessing the potential position of the President? To all these 
questions, Professor Alexandrowicz returns firm but reasoned negatives. 

There are two further merits in this book. The author directs attention to 
the debates of the Constituent Assembly, to the arguments of the framers of 
the Constitution, deriving thereby clear and valuable insights into the minds 
and intentions of the founding fathers. He finds that the Supreme Court have 
sometimes had recourse to this kind of investigation but at other times have 
refused to turn aside from the text. He thinks they should be at least consistent, 
but it also seems that he would prefer that they should adopt a willingness 
to consult the intentions—if only to avoid that ‘tension . . . between the 
judges and national leadership which in the most drastic cases cannot fail 
but to result in constitutional amendment’ (p. 229). It may be agreed that 
frequent amendment is undesirable, but on the other hand a little tension be- 
tween judges and the national leadership is in present Indian circumstances no 
bad thing. And would not a steady judicial appeal to the intentions of the 
framers eventually produce in years to come a quite monstrous rigidity? 

The second merit is the valuable and skilful use the author makes of com- 
parative material drawn from the United States, France, and the Dominions 
as well as from Britain. It is this in particular that makes the book not only 
essential for India specialists but also important as a contribution to compara- 
tive studies in constitutional law and political institutions. 

W. H. Morris-JONES 
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A CONSTITUTIONAL History OF INDIA (1765 to 1954). 2nd ed. By Sri Ram 
Sharma. Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, London, Macmillan, 1955. 342 pp. 
Index. 10s. 


PROFESSOR SHARMA is one of the more prolific of Indian writers on history and 
politics and his two short studies on Judicial Review and Independent Govern- 
mental Agencies have made modest but useful contributions to the working of 
the Indian Constitution. His Constitutional History of India, however, is only 
one of many similar summaries of 1765—1947—though it does contrive to be less 
misleading than most. The demand for the book, presumably on the part of 
teachers and students in India, has led to this present revised edition of 1955. 
The main changes appear to be in an extended last chapter on the formal 
Constitution but, apart from a few quaint oversimplifications, there is no 
serious attempt to carry the history of the working constitution up to date. 
W. H. Morris- JONES 


InpIA: The Awakening Giant. By W. S. Woytinsky. New York, Harper, 1957. 
xv-+2or pp. Illus. Tables. $3.75. 

Tuts vivid, frank, and well-informed picture of present-day India, arising from 
the author’s extended tour of the country in 1956, is admirably adapted to its 
main purpose: i.e. to interpret India to the American public. Indeed it does 
more than this. Through its discussions of comparative economic growth in a 
number of countries and of the factors and ideologies influencing such growth, 
together with the author’s penetrating analysis of the fundamental causes of 
Indian poverty and of the objectives and methods of planning in India, it does 
much to explain the United States (and other Western countries) to India, and 
even to explain India to herself. It therefore deserves a wide public and one 
which is by no means confined to those already versed in theories of economic 
growth or in economic history, although specialists also will find much to interest 
and stimulate them. 

The plan of the book is, to start with, an admirably concise, but nevertheless 
illuminating, bird’s-eye view of the land, the people, and the economy. The 
first and second Five-Year Plans are then explained in outline, followed by 
more detailed consideration of the present policies directed towards the revival 
of village life—with special emphasis upon the Community Development 
Programme—educational needs, social welfare, and what the author calls 
‘India’s ideological maze’. Finally, the concluding chapter compares and 
comments upon the long-range projections of the two Five-Year Plans, sug- 
gesting that these are unduly modest, owing to the false hypothesis that ‘the 
growth of national income depends on a single variable: Capital investment’ 
(p. 185). The author’s admirably clear explanation and expansion of the latter 
thesis would alone justify the inclusion of his book on a list of ‘compulsory 
reading’ for all concerned with planning for and by underdeveloped countries. 

VERA ANSTEY 


INDIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS: Report of a Study Group set up by the 
Indian Council of World Affairs. Prepared for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Preface by Joseph E. Johnson. Foreword by 
A. Appadorai. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1957. xi+- 
229 pp. Index. $3. 

In India and the United Nations a number of eminent Indians with official 

and scholastic qualifications have contributed to produce a very businesslike 

survey of India’s foreign policy. Indeed, it is as a commentary on India’s 
foreign policy rather than as a study of her relationship with the United Nations 
that the book is to be judged. The approach is generally objective and some- 
times makes arid reading. 

An Englishman would be bound to contest the description of India’s dilemma 
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in the second World War. The implication that if the British Government had 
taken a bold decision to transfer the substance of power to Indian hands, ‘or had 
at least promised India freedom after the war’ (p. 20), a free India would then 
have fought at the side of the Allies, is hardly in accordance with the facts. 
The attitude of the British Government was always that it was impossible to 
set up a new Constitution in the middle of a great war and, with that in view, 
Sir Stafford Cripps paid his visit to Delhi with the promise of post-war inde- 
pendence if Muslim and Congress leaders could agree. In the same section the 
compilers have made a technical slip on p. 21 in referring to the United Nations 
as governing conditions in 1942. 

Not unnaturally, the whole problem of dependent territories receives con- 
siderable attention. The book perhaps suffers from clear chronological descrip- 
tions of measures and events at the expense of setting out India’s views and her 
part in influencing those events. 

In view of India’s subsequent provision of a small Indian contingent under 
United Nations auspices on the Suez Canal, it is interesting to note the repeatedly 
stressed disapproval of any form of system involving the collective international 
enforcement of decisions by international contingents. 

A comparatively objective section on Kashmir records—and this is of 
unusual interest—that the Study Group was divided on the advisability of 
India accepting the Security Council’s decisions and acting in accordance with 
them. BIRDWOOD 


GANDHI TO VINOBA: The New Pilgrimage. By Lanza del Vasto. Trans. from 

the French by Philip Leon. London, Rider, 1956. 231 pp. Illus. 21s. 
MR DEL VASTO’s other name is Shantidas, and he runs an ashram in France. 
He is therefore particularly well qualified to write of the ideals and actions of 
Mahatma Gandhi and Acharya Vinoba Bhave. The fascination of his book is 
that as he proceeds, in semi-diary form, covering years, many meetings, and 
many activities, one sees how marginal in a sense the two men’s politics are: 
how they are, and always have been, a mere outgrowth of their morals. They 
stand for independence, or land redistribution, or handicrafts, not because they 
subscribe to a particular political ideology but because they have a particular 
concept of the nature of man, which they feel can only be satisfied in a society 
of a particular sort. 

Mr del Vasto is most illuminating when he tells of Acharya Vinoba’s mother 
saluting a beggar because in him too she saw God, or when he makes clear that 
the Acharya’s insistence on walking, and cooking, and cleaning up is the 
result of a profound feeling that man must be self-dependent, that no work, 
however heavy, however dirty, or however dull, may be left exclusively to 
others to degrade them. For the Mahatma and for the Acharya, there is unique 
value in each human being, for God is in all. This is a very Hindu view; it is 
also a view much influenced by Christianity. The importance of hymns, 
Christian and Muslim as well as Hindu, in their lives and that of their disciples 
is a reflection of this central religious inspiration in all their work. That is why 
Mr del Vasto, who hardly mentions Governments and parties, is a better guide 
to much of Indian politics than all the constitutional pundits. M. ZINKIN 


THE FIveE Girts. By R. P. Masani. Foreword by Dr Rajendra Prasad. London, 
Collins, 1957. 192 pp. Illus. 15s. 
Sir Rustom Masant has provided a useful addition to the growing literature 
concerned with Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s Land-Gift Movement in India. He 
provides a historical background and a factual account of the growth of the 
movement from 1951 to 1956, and at the same time his book provides an 
atmosphere of Indian philosophy which will show the reader, among other 
things, how remote this Indian revolution is from Communist or other revolu- 
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tionary movements known to the West. But it is hard to keep pace with Vinoba, 
and already the book is somewhat out of date. Today the emphasis is all on 
gramdan, the voluntary surrender to the community of all the land of each 
village, and there are other new developments taking place. 

Unfortunately several errors have been allowed to creep in. Thus, it is 
stated that in his walk from Wardha to Delhi in September 1951 Vinoba ob- 
tained promises of 1} million acres of land. The actual amount was very much 
less. And Nabhakrushna Chaudhury, former Chief Minister of Orissa, is 
referred to as Chief Minister of Bihar. H. G. ALEXANDER 


EDUCATION IN NEw InpIA. By Humayun Kabir. New York, Harper, 1957. 
212 pp. Index. $2.75. 


Tuts book contains in a revised form nine articles about important aspects of 
education, which were written while the author was Secretary to the Ministry 
of Education in India. He writes, therefore, with first-hand experience of the 
vast problems facing those who are striving to bring India up to Western stan- 
dards in the shortest possible time. The fact that he has recently deserted 
administration for politics and is generally expected to become the next Minister 
of Education adds additional weight and interest to his opinions, even though 
these, as he points out, are personal and not in all cases official. 

As one would expect from Mr Humayun Kabir’s academic record, what he 
has to say is presented in lucid and attractive English. He re-states, with special 
reference to the more urgent needs of the new Republic, many of the main 


‘principles which have influenced educational development in the world at large 


during the present century. While he rightly takes credit for the progress made 
since 1947, he perhaps does less than justice to what was in fact done for educa- 
tion prior to that date. 

The present Government inherited and has largely endorsed a scheme for 
educational reconstruction which was drawn up by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education in 1943. This adopted as the foundation of any new system 
what most people would regard as the most important contribution made by 
any Indian in the sphere of national education, viz. Mahatma Gandhi’s famous 
plan for a universal system of Basic Education. It is true that the new Govern- 
ment in an understandable burst of enthusiasm decided that the essential parts 
of the development plan must be implemented in half the time contemplated by 
the planners of 1943. Unanticipated inroads on national resources, such as 
Kashmir and refugees, have so far prevented the desired acceleration. As Mr 
Humayun Kabir often points out, it is not possible to carry out vast schemes 
without adequate funds and, what is still more important, the requisite supply 
of competent teachers, One can only hope that the author will before long be 
in a position to ensure that the essentials for realizing his vision of an educated 
India are forthcoming. JOHN SARGENT 


PaKIsTAN: A Political Study. By Keith Callard. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1957. 355 pp. Index. 30s. 

PROFESSOR CALLARD is the first to present a comprehensive, objective, bal- 

anced, and well-documented study of Pakistan’s political development. 

The partition was not made on economically rational lines, and the impact 
of physical dislocation was much more serious in Pakistan than it was in India. 
While there was initial confusion in New Delhi, government in Pakistan ‘had 
to be improvised by men sitting on packing-cases, writing notes to each other 
in pencil’ (pp 288-9). That it has survived and not disintegrated into anarchy 
in spite of the centrifugal tendencies arising out of geographical, linguistic, and 
cultural diversities is itself, Professor Callard holds, an achievement which 
though negative is yet remarkable. And the successful setting up, for a nation 
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of 76 million, of an effective and workable administration, in the midst of chaos, 
is a positive achievement, for which the credit has rightly been attributed to 
the Civil Service. 

The quality of political leadership, however, has been neither high nor 
vigorous. A candid Pakistani will admit the truth of the observation that 
politics in Pakistan ‘is made up of a large number of leading persons who, with 
their political dependents, form loose agreements to achieve power and to 
maintain it’ (p. 67). These uneasy compromises have inevitably led to a 
chronic instability of government, the situation being worsened by the ‘ruthless 
politics’ of the Centre. Among the new nations of Asia experimenting in parlia- 
mentary democracy, Pakistan has been the least prepared by history and 
tradition to make its operation speedily successful. Politicians and parties 
have yet to play their correct role and the people, especially in the West wing, 
have yet to be made politically conscious. In fact, this transplanted Western 
heritage will take some time to strike its roots in the new soil. 

Pakistan’s foreign policy has, it must be admitted, mainly centred around 
her relations with India, and her belief in the fundamental unity of the Muslim 
world has till now proved an ‘illusion’. But though obsessed by India and 
Kashmir the country has latterly shown signs of maturity: ‘its horizon has 
expanded from its own borders to encompass much of the world’ (p. 324). 

The Constitution, according to the author, has adequately safeguarded the 
life and liberty of the citizen. A few provisions appearing as a challenge to 
liberty should not ‘obscure the reality of a free society’ which Pakistan really is. 
‘Political criticism is free to the point of slander’; there is no secret police; the 
press is vigorous, and there exists a real public opinion which ‘resents the 
imposition of limitations on freedom of expression and liberty’ (p. 283). The 
State has accepted democracy as its ideal, and ‘there is nothing to indicate’, 
the author thinks, ‘that it cannot become a reality’ (p. 329). A Pakistani would 
have expected, however, a more positive statement in this regard. 

The book may cause some heart-burning in certain quarters, but being an 
objective study it will undoubtedly result in some sincere heart-searching on the 
part of those who today wield the destiny of the nation. A. R. MALLICK 


PAKISTAN: Society and Culture. Ed. by Stanley Maron. New Haven, Human 
Relations Area Files, 1957. ix-+-19g2 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (Be- 
havior Science Monographs.) Paper $3.50. 

THE aim of Human Relations Area Files is to promote a general understanding 

of the peoples of the world. To facilitate this, it maintains files in which source 

materials are sorted into some 700 categories, including such oddities as 

‘ethnometerology’, ‘deviant mortuary practices’, and ‘talent mobility’. The 

general reader might well be deterred by this remorselessly analytic approach 

to the study of mankind, but, in fact, so far as this study of the Pakistani way 

of life (or ‘behavior patterns’) is concerned, he need not be. It consists of a 

number of essays, mostly by anthropologists with research scholarships, 

on various communities, both rural and urban, in Pakistani society. On the 
whole they are extremely well done and the work is a very useful contribution 
towards the praiseworthy end it seeks to promote. 

The book is little concerned with the intelligentsia in Pakistan, and though 

- it purports to deal with ‘culture’, art and literature are hardly mentioned; 

even Iqbal, the great poet-philosopher of the Punjab, only gets one passing 

reference. Its theme is the common man, and woman. The account of the 

Pathans of the Tribal Area (surely one of the most interesting communities 

in the world) by Mr James W. Spain deserves special mention. Another striking 

contribution is a chapter on Punjabi village life by Miss Zekiye Eglar, whose 
field work seems to have been more extended than that of the other contri- 
butors. Miss Eglar’s account of the Punjabi peasant is somewhat idealized, 
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but it is written with the insight born of deep sympathy, and one may hope 
that it is not unduly clouded with affection. F. M. INNES 


PIONEER PEASANT COLONIZATION IN CEYLON: A Study in Asian Agrarian 
Problems. By B. H. Farmer. Foreword by Lord Soulbury. London, New 
York, Toronto, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1957. xxvii+387 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 55s. 

MR FarMER’S is the final book on his subject. Clearly, simply, with every bit of 

information always at his finger-tips and not the slightest tendency to pontifi- 

cate, he says everything that can possibly be said. He discusses the soil, the 
irrigation possibilities, the costs, and the social changes. 

He proves conclusively that, though the schemes he has been investigating 
have been very successful in themselves, they provide no model for other places, 
or even for large-scale imitation in Ceylon itself. Within Ceylon, the difficulties 
are largely ecological. Much of Ceylon is jungle, so that theoretically there 
should be ample land for the rapidly growing population. But underneath the 
jungle much of the soil is poor, the rainfall is often uncertain, and the possible 
irrigation sources are limited. Mr Farmer points out that, though great civiliza- 
tions were built up on irrigation in the past in this jungle area, one must not be 
deceived into thinking all the land irrigated in the past was irrigated at the same 
time; different epochs used the same water for different land. 

As a model for other places, Ceylon’s colonization suffers from its lavishness. 
Ceylon, compared with India or Pakistan, is relatively rich. Its colonies have 
been subsidized to an extent that would be impossible in most of Asia, though 
of late the subsidies and the size of holding per family have been reduced so that 
more families can be resettled. But even Gal Oya, the biggest and one of the 
latest of the Ceylonese schemes, costs more money for a family than, say, India 
could possibly afford for its new Dandakaranya scheme. M. ZINKIN 


INDONESIA’S ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT. By Benjamin 
Higgins. New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957. xxii+179 pp. 
Tables. $4. 

THE student of Indonesian affairs could hardly find a teacher better equipped 

than Professor Benjamin Higgins. Recently monetary and fiscal advisor to the 

Indonesian Government, now head of the Indonesian Project at the Center for 

International Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, he has both first- 

hand practical experience of the problems facing the country and the difficulties 

involved in their solution, and the theoretical background to place them 
within a comprehensive framework. 

The publication of his latest book is timely. Readers of the informed press 
will want to search behind the reports of violence and instability for basic 
economic data, long-term trends, and, possibly, prognosis. Within the rather 
narrow limits of English-language publishers’ lists, they can do no better than 
turn to Professor Higgins’s book, which details the significant economic events 
since the Korean War boom period. In doing so, it adds little to what has 
already been written elsewhere by Professor Higgins and his colleagues at 
M.I.T., or towhat has been available to regular readers of Ekonomi dan Keuangan 
Indonesia; but it makes specialists’ fare easily accessible to the general public. 
It also gives a valuable summary of the Indonesian Government’s hitherto 
unpublished five-year plan (one of the authors of which was Professor Higgins). 
Here again the book provides a valuable service in making official blue-prints 
readily available. 

It is only when we try to bridge the gap between a description of the present 
and the implementation of future plans that we notice the book’s shortcomings. 
The reader feels that Professor Higgins’s love for his subject and his desire to 
give the Indonesian Government ‘a break’ in a hostile world have led him to 
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gloss over the real social and economic forces working for disintegration in the 
economy, to exaggerate the stability of the present regime, and to underestimate 
the significance of the P.K.I. (Indonesian Communist Party). 

It is unfortunate that a book so well documented and so well equipped with 
tables should lack an index. MICHAEL KIDRON 


THE NEW Maayan Nation: A Study of Communalism and Nationalism. By 
Frank H. H. King. Mimeographed. Foreword by Rupert Emerson. New 
York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957. xiii+89 pp. Map. Bibliog. $2. 

Tuis useful study, a critical, moderately optimistic assessment of independent 

Malaya’s prospects, is more than fair to British rule. Haste in the final stages, 

to catch Malaya’s independence day, has caused some slips in the historical 

introduction, and perhaps underestimation of the changes finally made in the 
fields of citizenship, fundamental rights, dual nationality, and national language. 

Its admirable analysis of the basic constitutional problems is related to some of 

the rejected Reid proposals. More attention is given to constitutional forms 

and the location of ‘real power’ than to the working of civil service co-ordination, 
an equally important problem. The twice-repeated allegation that the Univer- 
sity of Malaya reserves places for Malays is untrue. 

A sophisticated technique of presenting individual viewpoints enables a 
shrewd analysis, and the authentic flavour of Malaya, to emerge from balance 
and selection alone, in the third, most valuable, chapter. An inevitably over- 
simplified section on Malay—Chinese relations gives a fair balance, but the 
assimilating influence, up to the second World War, of a separate Overseas 
Chinese culture needs more recognition. Communal parties and the strengths 
and strains of the Alliance are clearly portrayed, but not the socialist tendencies 
of the younger intellectuals. An economic section outlines the principal prob- 
lems, with perhaps insufficient attention to smallholders. 

The final, well-informed analysis of prospects—mainly about Malaya’s 
external problems: Singapore, the Commonwealth, and the cold war—seems 
too optimistic on Federation-Singapore strains, and minimizes the costs of 
Sterling Area membership. And surely fear of alienating neutralist Malayan 
Chinese rather than of aggravating terrorism inhibits an international anti- 
Communist alignment. T. H. Sttcock 


CENTRAL ASIA 


BOLSHEVISM IN TURKESTAN, 1917-1927. By Alexander G. Park. Foreword 
by Philip E. Mosely. New York, Columbia University Press; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1957. xiv+428 pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. $6.75. 55s. 

Tus book tells the story of how, in Central Asia, the Soviet regime failed to 

achieve a solution to the nationality problem compatible with human dignity 

and regional aspirations. With studied moderation and objectivity the author 
describes the ‘fundamental shift in the Bolshevik doctrine of self-determination, 
which cut itself adrift from the concept of national liberation within a bourgeois 
setting and, instead, adopted as its goal the concept of national equality within 

a socialist system’ (p. 377). It is by far the most comprehensive and valuable 

description of Soviet political, economic, and cultural operations in Central 

Asia during the first ten years after the Revolution which has yet appeared. 

Mr Park deals systematically, although occasionally somewhat ponderously, 

with the events of the Revolution, the political unification of Central Asia 

which culminated in 1924, the efforts to achieve political and economic equaliza- 
tion, the revival of agriculture, and with land reform. He has also a long 
chapter on Bolshevism and Islam and another on the Revolution in Culture. 

The book ends with a masterly summing up under the heading of ‘The Pattern 

of Soviet Nationality Policy’. 
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Some readers may question the author’s statement that ‘the program 
of equalization was unquestionably conceived in honesty’ (p. 378). Indeed, 
on the very next page he writes that ‘Soviet policy deliberately developed and 
strengthened the inequalities between the toilers of every nationality and their 
former “‘exploiting’’ classes’. Elsewhere (p. 385) he describes how the main 
weight of the Party’s attacks on nationalism, which had been directed against 
Great-Russian chauvinism, shifted after 1923 ‘to an attack on manifestations 
of local nationalism, on the efforts of non-Russian leaders to preserve the 
identity of their national institutions and cultures and to protect the non- 
Russian population against continuing encroachments by Moscow upon their 
political, economic and cultural traditions and interests’. It is not easy to see 
how this can be described as an honest policy unless it is assumed that the 
whole of Soviet policy towards the nationalities has been informed by profound 
conviction in the superiority of Russian methods and institutions over all others. 

The Soviet claim to have achieved equalization among all the nationalities 
of the U.S.S.R. may be a valid one; but this still falls very far short of what 
nationalities inside or outside the Soviet Union really aspire to. The nations 
which have obtained independence within the British Commonwealth are at 
perfect liberty to change their form of government or to leave the Common- 
wealth. Many of them show signs of wishing to do both and some have done 
the latter. But no serious person believes that any of the Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics could either change their form of government or break away from the 
Soviet Union, however much they might wish to do either or both. 

G. E. WHEELER 


YounG Days In TIBET. By Tsewang Y. Pemba. London, Cape, 1957. 184 pp. 
15s. 

In the introduction to his Young Days in Tibet, Dr Tsewang Pemba, the first 

Tibetan to graduate in medicine from a Western university, expresses the hope 

that by relating his own early life and upbringing in Tibet he may be able to 

give the reader a fairly broad perspective of the country and its people. In this 

he largely succeeds, in an interesting and entertaining narrative. 

As the son of a clerk in British and later in Indian Government Service he 
lived both in the Holy City of Lhasa and in two of the major trade centres 
on the Lhasa-India trade route. He introduces us to the life there and to 
typical scenes, customs, and characters. ‘Granny’, who came from Kham in 
Eastern Tibet and spent her last days in spiritual devotion—perhaps to atone 
for her illicit liquor-brewing—emerges as a lovable character, and Dr Pemba’s 
own introduction to his first ‘English’ school makes amusing reading. 

When, however, he turns to present-day Tibet, he is less convincing. As 
he himself says, in writing a book about Tibet it is impossible not to mention 
the impact of Communism, which he recognizes will have a deep and abiding 
influence. Yet it is curious that a Tibetan writing of his own country should 
not remind the world of the facts of the Chinese Communist invasion of 1950 
and the continued resistance, both passive and violent, still being waged by his 
fellow-countrymen. ROBERT ForD 


SovIET CENTRAL ASIA AND KAZAKHSTAN. London, Luzac, 1957. Ios. 

THIS new map was compiled by the Central Asian Research Centre on the basis 
of a Soviet map on scale 1:5,000,000 in the Atlas Mira of 1954, and has been 
brought up to date as far as possible. The first sheet of four covers the south- 
west portion of the area and includes Turkmenistan and most of Uzbekistan. 
A further three sheets are to be published in 1958. Printed in six colours, the 
map is to a scale of 1:3,750,000. Heights, depths, and contour values are given 
in metres. Physical, geological, and economic features of the area are shown in 
detail. E. G. C. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RussIAN WoRKS ON AFGHANISTAN. Mimeographed. 
London, Central Asian Research Centre, 1956. 12 pp. 


RELATIONS between Russia and its neighbour Afghanistan have not been given 
the attention they deserve in this country. To anyone taking up this study, 
this bibliography will be invaluable. The earliest work included in it is dated 
1848; the great majority of entries fall into the Soviet period. J. D. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


JAPAN BETWEEN EAsT AND WEsT. By Hugh Borton and others. Foreword 
by Ernest A. Gross. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. xxii+327 pp. Index. 
$4.75. 

THIS volume, consisting of six papers on different aspects of contemporary 

Japan, each about fifty pages in length, will prove of great value both to those 

seeking a general survey by way of introduction to the subject and to those 

who already know a great deal about it. Each paper is by an expert in the field. 

They treat in turn Japanese politics (by Hugh Borton), the Communist Party 

in Japan (by Paul Langer), economics, with special reference to Japan’s foreign 

trade (by Jerome Cohen), and literary trends in post-war Japan (by Donald 

Keene). The remaining two concern Japanese relations with Communist China 

(by Martin Wilbur) and with the world at large (by William Jorden). Some 

degree of overlapping is unavoidable, but this has the advantage, at least, of 

making each paper coherent in itself, a useful feature in a book which might 
well be used for reference. There is a common emphasis on the problems which 
are posed for American policy by recent developments in Japan (and a remark- 
able unanimity in urging that American policy towards Japan should become 
more flexible and less directly geared to military considerations than in the past), 
but this does nothing to reduce the book’s value to the non-American reader. 

Indeed, it increases it, by throwing light on one important, though unofficial, 

element in American thinking. W. G. BEASLEY 


CONTROL OF JAPANESE FOREIGN Poticy: A Study of Civil—Military Rivalry 
1930-1945. By Yale Candee Maxon. Berkeley, Los Angeles, University of 
California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1957. vi-+-286 pp. 
Bibliog. Index. 45s. 


Tuis is an important book, of great interest to the specialist. The author has 
made good use of the Japanese sources available to him; and it is with scholarly 
care and imaginative perception that he relates and analyses the familiar, 
dismal tale of the army’s increasing control of the conduct of foreign relations 
during the fifteen years before Japan’s surrender in 1945. He succeeds in 
demonstrating that in fact the only person in a position to impose a co-ordinated 
policy upon both Cabinet and Supreme Command was the Sovereign. Yet with 
the best of intentions the Genro, Saionji, and successive Lord Keepers of the 
Privy Seal were at pains to reduce the Emperor’s role to that of a constitutional 
monarch after the English style. This was all very well during the late 
twenties, in the period of party Cabinets, when the political power of the armed 
services was on the wane. But once the army started to interfere once again in 
politics there was a crying need for some exercise of strong co-ordinating author- 
ity by the Throne. It was Saionji’s mistake, and Japan’s tragedy, that the 
Emperor was always advised to hold his hand. Thus indiscipline was condoned 
in its early stages; and it was only at the eleventh hour, after disgusting ruin 
and misery had been wrought, that the way was prepared, thanks mainly to 
Admiral Suzuki Kantaro, for the Emperor to save his country from extinction. 

The military control of foreign policy would have been less dangerous if the 
middle grade officers of the General Staff—the real power in the army—had 
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been even moderately well equipped for the part they were allowed to play. 
But on the whole they were narrow-minded fools. As the author says, ‘they 
failed to understand the temper and psychology of non-Japanese people’ 
(p. 216). And in failing to make proper use of their powers of discipline and 
command the senior officers of the army showed themselves unworthy heirs of 
Yamagata and the other giants of the Meiji era. RICHARD STORRY 


SoviET Russia IN CHINA: A Summing-up at Seventy. By Chung-Cheng 
Chiang (Chiang Kai-shek). New York, Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1957. 
392 pp. Index. $5. 


Tuts is the Generalissimo’s own version of Kuomintang—-Communist relations 
over the last thirty years and of the events that led up to the loss of mainland 
China by the Nationalists. He says that, after his trip to Soviet Russia in 1923, 
‘IT came to the conclusion that our policy of aligning with Russia and admitting 
Chinese Communists into our ranks, though it might prove to be useful in 
fighting Western colonialism for the time being, could not in the long run bring 
us to our goal of national independence and freedom’ (p. 24). He warned Sun 
Yat-sen of the danger, but Sun did not believe in it. Chiang proceeds to trace 
the developments which resulted in the split of 1927 and the subsequent period 
of hostilities. He says that in 1937, when co-operation was renewed, he really 
believed that the Communists would keep their pledges, but that ‘they proved 
that they cannot be expected to have any sense of loyalty to their own country’ 
(p. 82). He describes (pp. 145-51) how Stalin wanted him to come to Moscow, 
and urged him to follow an independent, or neutralist, policy, which he rejected. 
Of the disastrous events which followed the Generalissimo writes with restraint 
and admits that he made grave errors, especially in trying to retain Manchuria 
and so getting his armies over-extended. 

In the last part of the book Chiang discusses what lessons the free countries 
of the world might learn from the experience of China. He expiains Communist 
strategy and tactics with clarity and insight, but the remedial measures he 
proposes are coloured by his not unnatural desire to overthrow his enemies, 
and will hardly carry much conviction. F. C. JONES 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OF CHINA 1912-1928: An Institutional Study. By 
Franklin W. Houn. Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. ix+-246 
pp. Bibliog. Index. $4.50. 


Dr Hown is a member of the research staff of Leland Stanford University, 
having served the Nanking Government in former years. He has thus enjoyed 
good, though not exceptional, opportunities of observing the course of public 
affairs in his native China. He was commissioned a year or two ago by the 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin to write this account of the earlier 
history of the Nationalist Movement, roughly from Sun Yat-sen (1912) to 
Chang Tso-lin (1928). He describes this period as ‘a unique and significant 
chapter’ in the Chinese political story; and his purpose is to present the succes- 
sive changes that the Chinese State underwent from the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion on 10 October 1911, down to the supersession of Peking by Nanking seven- 
teen years later. As a footnote to contemporary Chinese history his book may 
pass muster, though his standards of judgement and political comparison leave 
something to be desired. The events he describes were certainly interesting ; 
but, except for the story of Sun Yat-sen himself, they were more a kind of 
interregnum than a ‘unique’ period. The more truly significant years came 
later in Nanking itself, followed by the exile of the Nationalist Government 
to Taiwan (Formosa) and the establishment of Red China in Peking. That 
story still awaits its competent author. A. F. WHYTE 
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AMERICAN NATIONALISM: An Interpretative Essay. By Hans Kohn. New York 

and London, Macmillan Company, 1957. xi+272 pp. Index. $5. 35s. 
PROFESSOR KOHN is the most learned living historian of nationalism; after 
Pan-Slavism, Germany, Russia, France, and Switzerland, he has turned to his 
adoptive country. The result is notable both for its range of sources and its 
breadth of reference. It is a triumph of the seminar system: his students have 
collaborated in collecting material from the literature, newspapers, and learned 
journals of the United States. Hence a variety of curious quotations with which 
lovers of the United States can test each others’ knowledge. Who said, and 
when: ‘If it came to fighting I’d fight for Mississippi against the United States’? 
(William Faulkner, 1956; p. 131.) Who said, and when: ‘At no distant period, 
Russia may very probably obtain an actual military dominion over the rest of 
Europe. If the ascendancy of Russia does not bring with it a return of bar- 
barism, it will evidently be because the principle of civilization and improve- 
ment will be powerfully sustained by aid from abroad, that is from America’? 
(Alexander Hill Everett, 1827; p. 34.) 

But Professor Kohn modestly calls his book an essay and not a history, and 
the whole is fused together by the warmth of his feeling and a certain scholarly 
gusto in his writing. It differs from the descriptions of the American dream in 
the writings of Carl Becker or Arthur M. Schlesinger senior by virtue of Kohn’s 
incomparable knowledge of the literature of European nationalism, so that 
we are constantly shown American nationalism from the outside as well as 
from within, and the development of American foreign policy provides a struc- 
ture and climax to the book. Few Americans of old stock would emphasize so 
strongly the political pulchritude of the mother to whom the United States is the 
still lovelier daughter, and Englishmen as well as Americans could argue about 
whether American culture is in the same relationship to British as Canadian and 
Australian are. Many Americans would still dissent from Professor Kohn’s able 
defence of Wilson’s policy at Versailles, and many more do not yet accept the 
text from Adlai Stevenson with which the book ends. But all this will probably 
make the English reader like American nationalism more as well as understand 
it better. MARTIN WIGHT 


UNITED STATES 


THE CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDER IgIg-1933. Vol. 1. The Age of Roosevelt. By 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin; Melbourne, London, 
Toronto, Heinemann, 1957. xi+569 pp. Index. $6. 42s. 


As its title suggests, Professor Schlesinger’s projected book is intended to be 
both more and less than a biography. Its author is obviously convinced that 
what the U.S.A. did and suffered between 1932 and 1945 was affected by 
F. D. R. being the kind of man he was, that and no other. At the same time he 
recognizes that the New Deal at home and the revolution in America’s policies 
abroad were part of a movement of history vastly greater than any individual 
ruler’s bias or will. So The Age of Roosevelt partakes both of the nature of a Life 
and Times and of a liberal historian’s Portrait of an Age. 

The Crisis of the Old Order sets the stage. It depicts the plight to which the 
American Bourbons, Republican and Democratic, had reduced the U.S.A. 
when F. D. R. took over in March 1933; it also traces F. D. R.’s own preparation 
for the presidency in Hyde Park, Groton, the Navy Department, and Albany. 
The presentation is, of course, that of an American liberal—or perhaps, to use 
Professor Schlesinger’s own term, of a member of the Non-Communist Left. 
This provides criteria for praises and blame—Professor Schlesinger is no 
Butterfieldian. But, though the pillory is sometimes employed, the book’s prime 
object is not to castigate individuals; it is to show the inadequacy of a ruling 
class and its concepts of economics and public policy. Similarly, though inte- 
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grity, courage, and large-mindedness win the author’s endorsement wherever 
found, his primary interest is in tracing the sprouting of seminal ideas and the 
growth of creative movements rather than in drawing up a historical Honours 
List. 

The book’s liveliness often conceals its thoughtfulness, just as the author’s 
rhetoric often conceals his discrimination. It is splendidly readable, save on the 
occasions when it lapses into Time-style flashiness. It excels in its portraits of 
individuals and its depiction of the march and counter-march of ideas. It is 
less good on careful political and economic analysis. But one puts it down 
eager for Volume II. H. G. NICHOLAS 


THE NEw AGE OF FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 1932-45. By Dexter Perkins. 
University of Chicago Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
ix+194 pp. Index. 26s. 

Ir is now a quarter of a century since Roosevelt came to power in the dark 

depression days of 1932 and more than a decade since he died in office on the 

threshold of a new era, the symbol of which would be the mushroom cloud 
over Hiroshima. During this time the violent feelings for and against Roosevelt 
have had a chance to cool and now it is possible to view the man and his work 

with much less passion than many would have thought possible between 1932 

and 1945. 

In thas volume, Dexter Perkins, author of A History of the Monroe Doctrine 
(rev. ed., Boston, 1955), does not attempt to compete with those scholars who 
are still working their way through mountains of material in search of a defini- 
tive biography of Roosevelt. With admirable objectivity and refreshing lucidity 
he re-examines the broader aspects of the period of the New Deal and that of 
the second World War without plunging the reader into a morass of minutiae. 
As an introduction to a period which was a watershed in American history this 
book is excellent and sets a high standard for other contributors to the Chicago 
History of American Civilization. ALAN CONWAY 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION: A History of the United States. Ed. by Wesley M. 
Gewehr and others. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1957. 
xiii+587 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Index. $6.75. 50s. 6d. 

ProFEssor W. M. GEWEHR and a group of scholars of the University of Mary- 

land—none of them as yet widely known in the field of historical writing— 

have succeeded with this volume in producing one of the best textbook histories 
of the United States to come on to the market. Indeed their achievement is so 
gratifying that one wonders why more such works are not undertaken on the 
same broad co-operative basis. Many excellent illustrations—selected with the 
aid of the Prints and Photographs Division of the Library of Congress— 
accompany the text, and there are more than fifty equally good sketch-maps 
and diagrams. For students in this country, as for students in the United States, 
this should provide an ideal introduction to American history. C. J.C. 


THE AMERICAN WAY OF GOVERNMENT: National, State, and Local Edition. By 
Alfred de Grazia. New York, John Wiley; London, Chapman & Hall, 1957. 
xvii+g971 pp. Illus. Tables. Bibliog. Index. $6.50. 56s. 

Tuis is a volume of impressive size and format: 971 pages, 57 tables, 140 figures, 

each of its sixty sections introduced by a handsome photograph, and there is a 

fourteen-page list of supplementary readings at the end. It is designed as a 

readable textbook on American federal, state, and county government for the 

American college student. It has, however well-hidden, the familiar features: 

fairly short chapters, questions and problems at the end of each, paragraphs 

clearly organized, indeed an almost over-obtrusive clarity. Nevertheless, if the 
brevity of some chapters is frustrating and the summaries of some of the 
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‘ideas’ at times exasperating, there is much here to praise. Many of the illustra- 
tions and graphs are unusual, and some are exciting. There is a happier blurring 
of departmental lines than in most texts; no alarm is registered if the fields of 
economics or sociology or political theory are invaded. The field of history, 
however, is not invaded quite as much as it might have been: the analysis of the 
Constitution would have benefited from a fuller reference both to its authors 
and to the political climate of their own day. The tone of the book is pleasantly 
frank, stimulating, and realistic: the Professor favours, he says, ‘the use of 
denotative in preference to connotative language’—and, happily, goes on to 
prove it. He is better at description than analysis: his earlier chapters (in Parts 
1 and 11) on colonial political ideas and Federal political theory are less con- 
vincing than his studies of interest groups (in Part 11) and The Party Process 
(Part tv). The British reader will perhaps profit most from the second half of 
the book, an unusually lucid and brisk analysis of for him the less familiar topics: 
the Administration (Part vim), Human and Natural Resources (Part x), and the 
sections on State and Local and County Government. American democracy is 
often at its best at the county level. It is well described in this big, clear, and, 
for its purposes, lively volume. ESMOND WRIGHT 


THE Unguret YEARS: U.S.A. 1945-1955. By Herbert Agar. London, Hart- 
Davis, 1957. 176 pp. Bibliog. Index. 15s. 
In this readable little book Mr Agar does a brilliant job of appraising the 
United States role in world affairs in the decade 1945-55. While few of the 
facts of his survey are new, he puckishly recalls several conveniently forgotten 
snippets of information, such as Major General Hurley’s wartime assertion 
‘that ‘the only difference between Chinese Communists and Oklahoma Republi- 
cans is that Oklahoma Republicans aren’t armed’ (pp. 96-7). Moreover, the 
emphasis is often novel: the Bandung Conference, for instance, receives much 
weight as the ‘beginning of a new age’ in East-West relations; and the lessons 
are driven home with force and conviction, and often with humour, as when 
he writes: ‘We may one day look back upon this crisis of our dawning maturity 
and compare the antics of Senator McCarthy to those of a wretched youth, 
bewildered by his surging emotions (or humiliated by too many pimples), who 
retaliates by setting fire to the hen-house and torturing the cat’ (p. 12). 


C. J.C 


THE Woritp AT Home. Selections from the Writings of Anne O’Hare 
McCormick. Ed. by Marion Turner Sheehan. Introduction by James B. 
Reston. New York, Knopf, 1956. xxi+343+-viii pp. Index. $4.50. 

Mrs ANNE O’HareE McCormick is perhaps chiefly remembered now for the 

brilliant articles and columns which she contributed in her later years to the 

editorial page of the New York Times entitled ‘Abroad’, but she contributed 
regularly to that paper on a wide variety of topics, both domestic and foreign, 
from 1921 until her death in 1954. Miss Sheehan has with skill selected thirty- 
three articles, the majority of which deal with the American scene between 

1925 and 1938, though ten are concerned with Roosevelt himself, whom Mrs 

McCormick knew well. She writes of him in the early ’thirties when he was 

putting through his New Deal, in the late ‘thirties under the impact of the 

challenges abroad levelled at democracy in 1942 after the United States had 
entered the war, and finally in 1945, before the San Francisco Conference of 
the United Nations and his death in April of that year. The articles here 
assembled are so comprehensive and varied that in a sense they make a history 
of the United States during the thirteen years before the second World War. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all in an impressive collection are four articles 

dated in May and July 1930 and January 1935, in which Mrs McCormick 

writes about the South and the experimental phases of the New Deal in the 
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Southern States. The importance of her writing for us today lies in her insis- 
tence on first-hand knowledge and experience of her subject matter. Her wide 
humanity, her erudition, and her zest for life made her a brilliant observer and 
commentator on contemporary events and her articles possess an enduring 
quality which place her among the greatest journalists of our time. 

K. M. L. Simpson 


A HIsTorY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. By Eugene H. Roseboom. New 
York, London, The Macmillan Company, 1957. vi+568 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. $8.50. 59s 6d. 

THIs volume chronicles every American Presidential election from that of 
Washington in 1789 to Eisenhower’s re-election in 1956, in both of which the 
determining factor was the resolution of the American electorate to go along 
a path chosen after prolonged periods of stress and crisis. Presidential elections 
furnish the only opportunities for the electorate of the Federal Republic to 
voice a ‘national’ determination, President and Vice-President being the 
only officers elected by all the American people. In a racy style, subdued 
somewhat in treating the last two elections, Professor Roseboom describes all 
these elections, analyses the issues involved and the popular response or lack 
of response to these issues, and shrewdly sketches the characters and per- 
sonalities of presidential candidates and other influential politicians. The 
accounts of political party conventions show how every major American party 
is a coalition of interests that must compromise and work together to stand 
any chance of victory in a national campaign, and how often differences are 
ignored to show a facade of unity that may hardly last till the electorate have 
made their choice. These bargainings and compromises, the activities of 
political ‘bosses’, the raising of campaign funds, and other things show that the 
lively game of American politics has many rules ofttimes honoured in the 
breach rather than in the observance. Accounts of mid-term elections and 
developments complete the history of American politics. 

This is an entertaining, informative, and critical work. The bibliography 
is a good guide to further reading, but short bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter might have been more useful, especially since there are no footnote 
references. JOHN ROWE 


THE Roots OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM. By Theodore Draper. Foreword by 
Clinton Rossiter. New York, The Viking Press; London, Macmillan, 1957. 
x+4098 pp. Illus. $6.75. 40s. 

Tue bitter and heated disputes within the American delegation which were a 

normal feature of the proceedings at the early congresses of the Communist 

International were scarcely surprising, since at one time Communist parties 

in the United States numbered four (two legal and two ‘underground’). The 

origins and background of this unusual and rather comic state of affairs are 
presented in Mr Draper’s book. 

Just as no good history of Soviet Russia has appeared in that country 
itself, so no Communist has yet been able to produce a full and reliable account 
of the party to which he belongs. This inability to examine the past appears 
to be an inherent characteristic of a movement that claims infallibility, and the 
job is therefore left to an outsider like Mr Draper. He has done it superlatively 
well, in a book that is both highly readable and immensely scholarly, and a 
model of its kind. 

The earlier part discusses the roots of American Communism in the tradi- 
tions of immigrant socialism, reinforced by the Russian revolution, which by 
gradual and fiercely contested stages linked up with indigenous radical move- 
ments. As an example to be followed, the Bolshevik party had its drawbacks. 
‘To their American disciples, hurriedly catching up with decades of Russian 
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revolutionary history, the Bolsheviks seemed to have prepared for power by 
spending most of their time fighting among themselves or against other factions 
in the Russian socialist movement. . . . If this was the school of revolution in 
Russia, what self-styled disciple of Lenin dared say that it could be otherwise 
in the United States?’ (p. 164). The later chapters deal with the disputes within 
the American Communist movement—should the party be legal or illegal, 
operating within or outside the trade unions, supporting the A.F.L. or the 
I.W.W., in favour of or opposed to the formation of a labour party? These 
were critical issues, for ‘weak as the party was, it was capable of making itself 
weaker’ (p. 353). The curious adventures of the informers infiltrated into the 
party by the United States authorities appear to have made little difference 
to its fate. 

Mr Draper is particularly interesting in his explanation of the relations 
between American Communists and international headquarters in Moscow. 
While control from the centre was to be expected in an organization that 
boasted of being a ‘centralized world party’, it was the Americans themselves 
who first brought ‘their splits and squabbles to Moscow for arbitration and 
decision’ (p. 258). “The fractricidal war [within the Communist Party] gave 
the Comintern the first opportunity for large-scale intervention in the American 
movement’ (p. 270). 

At one point in his tangled and often ludicrous story, Mr Draper remarks 
that ‘if the reader has not been slightly confused by all this, he cannot be sure 
that he has fully recaptured the Communist atmosphere in this peculiar period’ 
(p. 362). It is an indication of the writer’s mastery of his subject, and of his 
vigorous style, miraculously free of jargon, that the reader is in fact not con- 
fused but enlightened and, oddly enough, entertained. JANE DEGRAS 


THE GREAT GIVEAWAY: The Realities of Foreign Aid. By Eugene W. Castle. 
Chicago, Regnery, 1957. 186 pp. Index. $3.50. 

BRITISH RECONSTRUCTION AND AMERICAN POLICY 1945-1955. By William C. 
Mallalieu. New York, Scarecrow Press; London, Bailey & Swinfen, 1956. 
vi+232 pp. Bibliog. Index. $5. 60s. 

THE sub-title of Mr Castle’s book is ‘The Realities of Foreign Aid’. The author 

asks four questions on the United States foreign aid policy: ‘What have we 

done? How have we done it? At what cost? With what results?’ The answers 
are served up as a diatribe on the theme that ‘foreign aid has become an Alice- 
in-Wonderland extravaganza’ (p. 6). The only favourable comment is that ‘The 

Marshall Plan can be put down in the records as at least a partial success’ 

(p. 17). Foreign aid is seen as contributory to inflation and increased taxation. 

The people are urged to bring pressure to bear on Congress to end the Mutual 

Security Programme. The book concludes: ‘If America is to endure, it is the 

obligation of us all, big and little, known and unknown, to serve what is good 

for the overwhelming majority group of Americans, first, last and always’ 

(p. 181). The moral leadership of the free world is apparently not on Mr Castle’s 

list of obligations. 

Mr Mallalieu’s book is a study of the outcome of the Marshall Plan with 
special reference to its effects on the British economy. The major part consists 
of an account for Americans by an American of the workings of the British 
economy in the immediate post-war years. It is objective and reasonably 
accurate. His footnotes show that Mr Mallalieu has read most of the official 
and party publications. In spite of his title the book does not go beyond 1953, 
and the earlier part of the period receives most attention. In the preface the 
author says that in order to communicate with his American readers a double 
translation has been necessary: ‘out of economics into English, and out of 
English into American’. To the English reader both translations appear to 
have been too well executed. RICHARD BAILEY 
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OPPONENTS OF WAR 1917-1918. By H.C. Peterson and Gilbert C. Fite. Madison, 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. xiii+-399 pp. Bibliog. Index. $6. 


PROFESSOR PETERSON, the initiator of this study (it was finished after his death 
in 1952 by Mr Fite), was the author of a somewhat naive but well documented 
analysis of the role of Allied propaganda in the United States during the first 
World War, which bore the title Propaganda for War. Opponents of War 
follows something of the same pattern in its depiction of the behaviour and the 
treatment of the various anti-war groups active in the United States between 
1917 and 1918. That is to say, the book is more notable for its full and precise 
documentation of incidents than for its analysis of them or for any particularly 
balanced portrayal of the background. The authors’ sympathies are undis- 
guised, though obviously great care has been taken to verify details. The story 
they have to tell is not a pretty one, nor one which, when the raw facts are set 
out in this way, reflects particular credit on the administration of President 
Wilson during this period. 

It would be easy to make generalizations from the facts presented here 
about American civil liberties in a time of stress, nor have the authors altogether 
resisted this temptation. A more difficult task, and one in which the book 
affords relatively little assistance, is to decide how far these events are to be 
viewed in the unique context of the ‘War to end War’, with its peculiar mixture 
of popular idealism and hysteria. H. G. NICHOLAS 


LATIN AMERICA 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION IN GUATEMALA. By J. D. Martz. New York, Vantage 
Press, 1956. 125 pp. Bibliog. $2.50. 

COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA. By Robert J. Alexander. New Brunswick, 
N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1957. x+449 pp. Index. $9. 

THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT Topay. By William P. Tucker. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1957. 
xii+484 pp. Bibliog. Index. 52s. 

THE GROWTH AND CULTURE OF LATIN AMERICA. By Donald E. Worcester and 
Wendell G. Schaeffer. New York, London, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
xvii+963 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. $8.50. 50s. 

VILLAGE AND PLANTATION LIFE IN NORTHEASTERN BRAZIL. A Monograph from 
the Research and Training Program for the Study of Man in the Tropics. 
By Harry William Hutchinson. Seattle, University of Washington Press 
for the American Ethnological Society, 1957. x+199 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. $3.50. 

EvEN allowing for the greater wealth and population of the United States, there 

can be little justification for the scanty study of Latin America undertaken in 

the United Kingdom as compared with the vastly greater work done in the 

United States. In part stimulated by the needs of commerce and industry, 

substantially influenced by the Paley Report which revealed that Latin America 

could replace many of the failing mineral resources of its northern neighbour, to 
some extent urged on by the fear of Communism, and at times with no other 
motive than academic enthusiasm for history, sociology, and anthropology, 

American scholars produce every year a new stream of publications, all adding 

to a great body of knowledge and information about a part of the world that 

is all too little known in the United Kingdom. These five books are typical ex- 
amples. Impressive is the relatively high standard of accurate scholarship and 
objectivity so frequently attained. 

Communist Infiltration in Guatemala was published soon after the fall of 

President Jacobo Arbenz and the coming to power of President Castillo Armas; 

to some extent, therefore, it has been overtaken by events. Nevertheless it 
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remains a useful record of the developments that led to Communists acquiring 
a power and influence greater than in any other Latin-American country up to 
the present moment. Mr Martz does not conceal the need for reform, nor the 
very great influence exercised by the United Fruit Company; he records in detail 
the part played by the State Department through its Ambassador Peurifoy. It 
was this intervention rather than sympathy for Arbenz which provoked anti- 
U.S. demonstrations in many Latin-American countries. The Guatemalan 
Foreign Minister Torillo reported to the Ambassador, ‘as he [the Ambassador] 
was leaving for a round of golf’, that the Government was tottering. ‘The Am- 
bassador calmly suggested a clean sweep of the Arbenz administration . . .’, 
writes Martz (p. 109) and goes on to describe his dealings with one of the 
rebel leaders. Mr Martz apparently sees nothing wrong in this procedure. 
Nevertheless this is a well-told story written in racy journalistic style. Irritat- 
ingly, there is no index. Some of the judgements may be-disputed, as for ex- 
ample, ‘The irrefutable fact remains that his public pronouncements notwith- 
standing, Arévalo was not opposed to Communism’ (p. 47). The fact is that 
Juan Jose Arévalo, who became president in 1945, was a University professor 
whose reforming zeal found little organized support except for the Communists 
who were not slow to take advantage of the situation. 

Perhaps the real truth lies in a chapter headed ‘The Right and the Wrong 
Way to Fight Communism in Latin America’ in Mr Alexander’s much more com- 
pendious study of Communism in Latin America. He writes, ‘... the most 
effective opponents of communism in Latin America are those elements of the 
Democratic Left which are trying in a democratic way to bring about the social 
revolution which is so necessary to the future of Latin America’ (p. 399). Once 
this possibility has been accepted, an objective view becomes more likely, and 
this is the keynote of Mr Alexander’s work. Nowhere is so much invaluable 
political information about Latin America so clearly and concisely assembled. The 
author has accepted no hearsay evidence inspired to protect vested interests; 
the old story, for example, about a behind-the-scenes understanding between 
Moscow and the Aprista movement of Peru is disposed of when he describes the 
Peruvian Communists as ‘the handmaidens of virtually every dictatorship under 
which their country has suffered in the last quarter of a century’. “The reason 
for this’, Mr Alexander continues, ‘has been the existence of the Peruvian 
Aprista Party, which has caught and held the imagination of the majority of the 
politically literate people of Peru, thus blocking the path of the Communists’ 
(p. 220). This book will be invaluable to all students of politics in Latin America. 
There is an excellent index. 

Equally valuable, for a different purpose, is Mr Tucker’s The Mexican 
Government Today, a comprehensive account, conscientious to the point of 
occasional pedestrianism (e.g. ‘the postal service is one of the oldest of Mexican 
governmental functions’ (p. 241) ), of the administration of every form of public 
authority in Mexico. Mr Tucker’s respect for fact and his concentration on 
administrative methods and organization is admirable as far as it goes, but the 
less knowledgeable reader would welcome more judgements. Thus, for example, 
Mr Tucker deals faithfully if briefly with the Papaloapan Commission and its 
purpose, but has little to say of the success or otherwise attained in that ambi- 
tious and imaginative project (pp. 261-3). This paucity of comment can be mis- 
leading ; for example, Mr Tucker quotes an American observer as saying that the 
development of a Civil Service career ‘is impeded by Mexico’s following the 
European system of leaving personnel administration up to the individual 
departments, rather than establishing a national civil service commission’ 
(p. 136). This implies a greater rigidity than can be the case in a country where 
the present permanent under-secretary of Finance and Public Credit was twelve 
years ago the head of the Fine Arts commission. But this detracts little from the 
basic soundness of this account of the Mexican government, based as it is upon 
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the Constitution of 1917 which has had so great an influence on many other 
Latin American countries. The bibliography is excellent and the index useful 
and well judged. 

More ambitious is The Growth and Culture of Latin America by Messrs 
Worcester and Schaeffer. The title might be thought to be misleading, for this 
volume is, in fact, a history. As such, it can be treated with respect, and the 
grouping of the chapters is particularly sensible and clear. As in all histories it 
is possible to quarrel with some judgements; thus, for example, it is a little too 
easy to blame a ‘slow-moving Spanish government’ for failing ‘to take adequate 
steps to remove the cause’ of the exploitation of the aboriginal peoples (p. 54). 
Any examination of the metropolitan administration of this vast empire, lasting 
as it did over three centuries, is bound to leave the student asking what steps the 
Spanish Government could have taken, apart from attempting to raise standards 
of administrative integrity that prevailed throughout the Western world. But 
there are not many such facile and superficial comments, and the authors often 
reveal balanced and independent judgement. About Communism, for example, 
they write: ‘There is a genuine fear of communism in Latin America, but that 
fear has seldom fostered hysteria. Movements to overthrow governments by 
force are an old story, but one directed from outside the hemisphere runs 
counter to the whole trend of Latin American development’ (p. 809). There is no 
complete bibliography and the lists of ‘suggested reading’ at the end of each 
chapter are curiously selected. The index is admirable. 

On a much smaller scale, but oddly engrossing, is Mr Hutchinson’s study for 
the American Ethnological Society of Village and Plantation Life in North- 
eastern Brazil. It deals exclusively with the town and community of Vila 
Reconcavo in the state of Bahia. There is enough historical background for a 
proper assessment to be made of present-day conditions, of the rural zone and 
the town, of occupations, standards of living, class, race, family, and religion. 
The book is the more valuable for dealing with a town representative of many in 
Brazil, and about to pass from a social structure more characteristic of the mid- 
nineteenth century straight into the present day. The chapter on race confirms 
much previously noted by Charles Wagley in his Race and Class in Rural Brazil 
(Unesco, 1952). There is a good index and the book as a whole is a useful con- 
tribution to our knowledge of provincial Brazil. J. A. CAMACHO 


GOVERNMENTs OF LATIN AMERICA. By William W. Pierson and Federico G. Gil. 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1957. x+514 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Index. $6.50. 49s. 


Or the making of textbooks there is no end. But there are fewer in the field of 
Latin American politics and government than in that of Latin American history, 
and the authors of the present volume, the one a historian, the other a political 
scientist, have had long experience of providing for the needs of university 
students in the United States. They reject a country-by-country treatment in 
favour of the method of topical and comparative analysis, devote nearly a 
third of their book to an examination of colonial institutions, early constitution- 
making and subsequent political and constitutional developments, and there- 
after take up in turn such matters as the problems and instruments of central 
and local government, the administration of justice, the structure and function- 
ing of political parties, labour and social legislation, the educational system, and 
the relations of Church and State. Their book is not light reading. But its 
writing is lucid, its judgements are fair, and its information is well-grounded. 
Chapter-by-chapter bibliographies and useful statistical tables and notes add to 
its value. R. A. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ANTARCTIC PROSPECT 
To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 

I note that Dr. G. J. Butland (International Affairs, January 1958, p. 136) 
disputes some of the ‘facts’ summarized in my earlier letter about the basis for 
the Chilean territorial claims in Antarctica. I would remind him that it is 
precisely because of this kind of disagreement that the United Kingdom 
Government wished the whole case to be impartially examined, and applied in 
May 1955 to the International Court of Justice in the hope of reaching a settle- 
ment. Both the Argentine and Chilean Governments refused to accept the 
jurisdiction of the Court, so it is at least permissible to suspect that neither 
considered that its case could stand up to the much stronger British case. 

Yours faithfully, 
St. John’s Coliege, G. C. L. BERTRAM 
Cambridge. 


12 December 1957 
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